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APAIfcit 


T     O 


T  H  E     MOST     NOBLE 

MARQUIS  of  LANSDOWN. 


MY    LORD, 

I  HOPE  it  will  not  be  thought 
prefuming,  that  I  dedicate  to 
your  Lordfhip  this  translation  of 
the  Life  of  a  minifter,  who  has  re- 
ceived a  public  teftimony  of  your 
Lordfhip' s  efteem.  If  it  contains 
fome  objectionable  paflages,  I  truft 
they  will  be  atoned  for,  in  the  bpi 
nion  both  of  your  Lordfhip  an 

A   2  pu_.  -  : 


iv  DEDICATION. 
public,  by  the  ufeful  tenor  of  the 
reft.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  any  honeft  and  able  man 
can  perufe  the  following  work  with- 
out being  made  better  by  it. 

An  anxious  fearch  after  political 
truth  was  attended,  in  M.  Turgot, 
with  an  equal  defire  of  propagat- 
ing it.  Though  condemned  as 
fpeculati^/e  during  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  a  fhort  interval  has  fhewn, 
that  he  has  not  only  aftonifhingly 
accelerated  in  France  the  progrefs 
of  political  knowledge,  but  that  he 
underftood  the  aclual  circumftances 
and  feelings  of  his  country,  far 
better  than  thofe  who  once  pre- 
5  fumed 
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fumed  to  cenfure  him.  His  pro- 
posal for  forming  provincial  affem- 
blies,  within  eleven  years  after  it 
had  been  originally  reje&ed,  has 
been  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
the  greater!:  afTembly  in  his  nation, 
by  the  order  of  its  fovereign ;  and 
various  other  plans  that  he  had 
framed,  refpecting  the  Corvees  and 
other  important  objedls,  have  been, 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  adopted 
by  the  minifters  that  fucceeded  him. 
In  like  manner,  his  ideas  respecting 
public  (Economy  and  pacific  fyf* 
terns,  as  well  as  moft  of  thofe  re- 
fpedling  taxes,  are  rapidly  gaining 
ground,  notwithstanding  the  inde- 
A  3  cent 
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cent  invectives   that  once  purfucd 
their  author. 

It  is  thus  that  great  men  know 
how  to  obtain  weight,  both  in  ad- 
miniftration  and  out  of  it  ;  that 
they  effect  good  in  perfon,  and 
prepare  it  for  the  hands  of  others ; 
and  that,  in  fpite  of  the  inveterate 
and  difingenuous  oppofitionof  thofe 
who  are  interefted  to  prevent  re- 
forms, not  only  fame,  but  fuccefs, 
after  a  time,  follows  their  endea- 
vours. 

For  the  public  favours  conferred 
upon  myfelf,  in  common  with  the 
reft  of  the  fu bj eels  of  this  empire, 
by  the  peace  which  your  Lordihip's 

decifion 
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decifion    and    manly    views    alone 
effected  ;  and  for  the  many  ufeful 
national  meafures  which  were  pro- 
jected by  your  Lordmip,  but  which 
have  been  in  part  left  for  the  exe- 
cution of  others,  who  have  found  it 
difficult  to  travel  in  any  honourable 
path  not  pointed  out  by  your  Lord- 
fhip ;    I  have  the  honour  to  fub- 
fcribe  myfelf, 

MY      LORD* 

Your  Lordfliip's  refpectful 

humble  Servant, 

THE  TRANSLATOR, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


PRETIXED      TO 


THE     ORIGINAL    WORK, 


THE  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  M. 
Turgot,  published  in  1783*,  ought 
doubtlefs  to  have  prevented  the  prefent 
undertaking.  But  however  well  thefe 
may  be  written,  'and  notwithstanding  the 
profound  knowledge  both  of  the  princi- 
pies  of  political  ceconomy,  and  of  the 
meafures  executed  or  planned  by  M.  Tur- 
got, by  which  they  are  rendered  at  once 
fo  interefling  and  inftrudtive ;  ftill  I  hope 
to  be  pardoned  for  having  contemplated 
the  fame  object  under  a  different  point  of 
view,  and  for  having  endeavoured  to  make 

*  See  an  account  of  thefe  Memoirs  in  the  laft  article 
of  the  Appendix.     Note  of  the  Tranflator. 

M.  Turgot 


X         ORIGINAL    ADVERTISEMENT; 

M.  Turgot  known  to  the  world  as  a  phi^ 
lofopher,  rather  than  as  a  miniften— If  I 
had  confulted  my  own  intereft,   I  mould 
have  been  filent :  I  felt  all  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  coming  after  a  work  that  had  ob- 
tained fo  general  and  merited  a  fuccefs, 
and  I  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  fupe* 
riority  which   the  author  pofTeiTed  over 
me.     Yet  I  could  not  have  pardoned  my^ 
felf,  if  I  had  neglected  to  render  this  fee- 
ble homage  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man, 
which  I  tenderly  cherifh ;   of  whom  the 
friendfhip  was  fo  pleafant  and  fo  ufeful  to 
me,   and  whofe   remembrance  will   ever 
afford  me  one  of  thofe  delicious  but  me- 
lancholy fentiments  which  come  at  lafl  to 
make  a  part  of  our  fubftance,  and  tend  to 
endear  to  us  our  exiftence.     To  the  dic- 
tates of  this  fentiment  I  have  yielded  % 
and  I  prefume  to  hope,  that  by  procuring 
me  fome  title  to  the  indulgence  of  thofe 
who  may  caft  their  eyes  upon   this  per- 
formance, it  will  obtain  pardon  for  its  de* 
fe<fts. 

PREFACE 
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PREFACE 


TO      THE 


TRANSLATION    OF    M.  TURGOT  S    LIFE, 


tJ^HE  tranjlator  of  the  following  work  is 
induced  to  lay  it  before  the  Englifh 
-public,  from  a  perfuafion  of  the  importance 
of  7nojl  of  the  principles  contained  in  it,  and. 
that  many  of  them  may  be  found  adapted  to 
the  prefent  ftuation  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  where  the  minds  of  menfeem  daily 
opening  to  political  truth .  At  the  fame  time, 
it  is  7iot  i?ieant  to  hold  forth  every  thing 
contained  hi  it,  as  an  example  of  that  poli~ 
tical  perfection,  to  which  M.  Turgot  ap- 
pears 
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fears  to  have  thought  mankind  capable  of 
attaining  in  matters  of  government. 

It  is  impoffible  to  fee  without  concern, 
that  a  jealoufy  pervades  it,  of  a  celebrated 
f  erf  on  who  fucceeded  M.  Turgot  in  the  ad- 
minijlration  of  the  French  finances ;  and 
who  has fince  fubmitted  his  principles  to  pub- 
lic examination,  in  a  mamier  which  does  him 
the  greateji  honour.  Every  one  muft  re- 
gret, that  the  author Jhouldfuffer  anything 
of  the  kind  to  appear  on  this  occafion,  even 
though  under  the  influence  of  fome  provoca- 
tion. However  the  great  authorities  in 
quejiion  may  differ  upon  fome  points,  they 
agree  upon  others  of  a  raofl  capital  nature r 
which  deeply  inter ejl  the  wefare  of  man kind \ 
and  tend  to  advance  political  fcience  in  ge-. 
neral.  It  is  unfortunate  therefore  that fuch 
principles  jhoidd  be  deprived  of  any  part  of 
that  influence,  which  is  likely  to  refult  from 
the  concurring  judgme?it  of  two  fuch  eminent 
perfons,  who,  born  in  different  countries> 
(ucceeding  to  the  fame  adminiftration  by  dif~ 
ferent  paths,  though  rivals  in  public  confi- 

ieration% 
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deration,  unite  ejfentially  in  many  points* 
And,  under  fuch  circumftances,  it  requires 
fometbing  more  than  the  mere  authority  of 
prejudice  or  impoftion,  to  check  the  difcujjion, 
and  prevent  the  ■  adoption  of  thofe  material 
principles  upon  which  they  are  agreed. 

The  freedom  which  M.  Turgot  appears  to 
have  entertained  on  the  fubjeSt  of  religion, 
was  certainly  not  among  the  reafons  for 
tranjlating  the  following  work.  As  fome 
little  return,  however,  folid  tejlimonies  will 
be  found  in  it,  in  favour  of  natural,  and 
alfo  of  the  principal  doctrine  of  revealed  rt~ 
ligion. — At  the  fame  time  we  may  take  occa- 
fion  to  remark  the  folly  of  intolerance  and 
bigotry.  In  England,  where  we  have  a 
liberal  and  co?7iparatively  tolerant  religious 
ejlablijliment ,  there  are  happily  multitudes  of 
fincere  Ohrifiians  among  all  ranks  and  de+ 
fcriptions  of  people  5  while  in  France,  the 
abjlirdity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of-  the 
Chrijiian  religion ,  and 'the fupprejjion  of  every 
other  public  form  of  it,  has  led  afide  a  pro- 
digious number  of  the  mojl  refpeolable  perfons 

of 
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of  thai  enlightened  nation  from  the  belief  of 
any  religion  whatever. — Injlances  of  this  are 
to  be  found  in  various  other  countries  :  and 
the  peculiar  fpread  of  popular  doctrines 
-under  the  French  monarchy ,  proves  that 
this  maxim  is  in  fome  degree  applicable  to 
politics,  as  well  as  to  religion* 

It  being  ajujiice  due  to  M.  Turgot,  thai 
his  opinions  on  the  fubjeB  of  Foundations 
Jhould  not  be  mtfunderjlood,  the  paper  which 
he  compofed  on  this  fubjeSf,  is  thrown  intQ 
the  Appendix, 

If  the  prefent  publication  jh  all  be  favour- 
ably received,  the  tranfator  may  pojjibly 
prefent  his  country  with  the  principal  works 
of  M.  I'urgot  in  an  Engli/h  drefs ;  an  at~ 
tempt  which  he  hopes  will  be  accompanied 
with  more  leifure,  and confequently  with  more 
correclnefs,  than  /he  prefent  tranjlation  can 
lay  claim  to. 
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by.—  p.  316.  1.  6.  Tor  the,  read  a.— p.  362.  1.  8.  for  would,  read 
Jhould.—^.  416.  1.  5.  after  1782,  infert  or  1783. 

N.  B.  The  fterling  amounts  affixed  to  the  fums  given  in  French 
livres  muft  be  corrected  by  the  following  rule,  extracted  from  p.  150  of 
Dr.  Price's  work,  quoted  in  the  Appendix ;  viz.  "  Strike  off  from  the 
"  number  of  livres  the  two  figures  on  the  right  hand,  and  multiply  by 
"  4  the  remaining  figures.  The  product,  increafed  by  a  tenth  of  itfelf, 
"  will  give  nearly  the  number  of  pounds  anfwering  to  the  number  of 
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£.  4,400  fterling. 

ADDENDA. — p.  68.  1.  11.  after  addrejfed,  infert  a  mark  of  refe- 
rence for  the  following  note.     The  Abbe'  Terray. 

P.  262.  1.  13.  after  Englip  bifhop,  infert  the  like,  for  the  following 
note.  Suppofed  to  allude  to  a  noble  Englijh  perfon,  now  an  Irifb 
bijhop. 

P.  418.  I.  30.  after  hidia,  infert  the  like,  for  the  following  note. 
Suppofed  to  allude  to.  bills  drawn  by  the  famous  M.  le  Poivre,  many 
years  preceding. 
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CHAPTER      L 


MONG  the  multitude  of  mmi'f- 
ters,  who,  during  a  fhort  period, 
govern  the  fate  of  nations,  there  are  fev? 
who  merit  the  attention  of  pofterity.  If 
they  merely  held  principles  and  pfeju- 
/  dices  in  common  with  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  of  what  moment  is  the  name  of 
one  who  has  done  what  a  thoufand  others 
in  his  place  would  have  done  as  well  ? 

General  hiflory  ferves  to   record   the 

events  in  which  they  had  a  fhare.    There 

we  find  that  fuch  a  minifter,  raifed  from 

B  the 
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the  crowd  of  the  ambitious,  was  more 
eager  to  obtain  his  office  than  to  deferve 
it ;  that  he  was  more  anxious  to  prolong 
his  adminiftration  than  to  make  it  ufeful. 
There  we  fee  the  ill  that  'fuch  men  do 
from  ambition,  the  ill  that  they  permit 
from  ignorance  or  irrefolution ;  fome- 
times  the  good  that  they  have  attempted 
without  fuccefs,  and  more  rarely  the 
good  that  they  have  been  able  to  effect. 
The  hiftory  of  their  ideas,  and  even  of 
their  virtues,  may  be  read  in  the  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  their  contemporaries. 

But  if  there  appear  among  thefe  a  man, 
who  has  received  from  nature  a  fuperior 
ilrength  of  reafon,  accompanied  with  pe- 
culiar virtues  and  principles  of  action, 
and  whofe  genius  has  fo  far  outrun  the 
acquiiltions  of  his  age  as  not  to  be  un- 
derstood by  it;  the  life  of  fuch  a  minifter 
may  be  interefling  to  all  ages  and  all  na- 
tions. His  example  may  long  be  ufeful. 
His  authority  may  give  to  important 
truths  that  fanction,  which  reafon  itfelf 
fometimes  {lands  in  need  of.  Such  was  the 
5  minifter 
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minilter  whofe  life  I  have  undertaken  to 
write. 

Though  the  honour  of  his  friendfhip 
may  be  my  only  title  to  any  friare  of  pub- 
lic efteem,  and  though  the  fentiment  of 
that  friendiTiip  was  the  fweeteft  perhaps  I 
ever  felt,  yet  friendfhip  mall  not  diminifh. 
mv  regard  for  truth.  That  fentiment  which 
was  the  ruling  principle  of  his  life,  the 
love  of  mankind,  has  alone  prompted  me 
to  become  his  hiftorian.  If  I  could  ever 
feel  any  temptation  to  alter  any  circum- 
stance in  his  life,  I  mould  immediately 
call  to  mind  the  lefibn  which  he  has 
taught  me,  that  the  greatefi  benefit  which 
can  be  conferred  on  mankind,  is  to  pub- 
lifh  truth  without  difguife  or  exaggera- 
tion, without  paffion,  and  without  fear. 

The  life  of  M.  Turgot  will  conftitute 
but  a  part  of  this  work.  After  relating 
the  benefits  he  did,  and  the  benefits  he  de~ 
figned  i  after  having  defcribed  the  vir- 
tues, the  talents,  and  the  courage,  which 
he  difplayed  in  the  few  events  of  a  life, 
B  2  uniformly 
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uniformly  governed  by  thofe  principles, 
not  lefs  fimple  than  unalterable,  which 
he  had  adopted  j  after  fpeaking  of  fome 
works  that  he  wrote,  dictated  by  fuperior 
understanding,  exhibiting  views  compre- 
henfive,  well  digefted,  and  beneficial,  but 
which  are  almoft  all  of  them  beneath  him  $ 
it  will  frill  remain  for  me  to  trace  the 
hiilory  of  his  ideas,  his  opinions,  and  his 
character.  I  feel  how  much  I  am  infe- 
rior to  my  fubjedt -,  but,  if  I  difplay  it  im- 
perfectly, I  fhall  at  lead  be  able  to  con- 
vince my  readers  how  difficult  it  is  to  do 
it  jufHce.  The  virtuous  and  the  wife 
will  here  be  able  to  learn  what  they  have 
iofl  in  this  diftinguimed  minifter,  and 
they  will  thank  me  for  having  endeavour- 
ed to  make  him  more  known  to  them. 

Anne  Robert  James  Turgot  was  born 
at  Paris,  on  the  ioth  of  May,  1727. 
His  family  was  one  of  the  mofb  antient  in 
Normandy.  His  name  in  the  Scandi- 
navian language  iigniiies  the  God  Thor. 

The 
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The   hofpital    of  Condi  fur  Noireau  was 
founded  in  1282  bv  one  of  his  anceftors. 
His  great  great  grandfather,  a  prelident 
of  the  nobleffe  of  Normandy  in  the  ilates 
of   1 6 14,    diflinguifhed   himfelf  by   the 
courage  with  which  he  oppofed  the  grant* 
made  to   the   count   de   SoifTons,  of  the 
wafle  lands  of  the  province,   by  a  feeble 
government,  more  anxious  to  gratify  the 
avidity  of  the  great  than    to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  citizens.     M.  Turgot's  fa- 
ther was  for  a  long  time  provofi  of  the 
corporation  of  merchants.     In  this  fitu- 
ation,   the  elegant  fumptuoufnefs  of  the 
entertainments  he  made,  and  the  pure  and 
excellent  tafte  of  the  monuments  he  left 
behind   him    as   a  magiftrate   (a  tribute 
which  he  paid,  perhaps  contrary  to  his 
better  judgment,  to  prevailing,  prejudices) 
were  the  admiration  of  the  vulgar.     By 
the  citizens,  the  regularity  and  ceconomy 
of  his  adminiftration,  the  dilintereflednefs 
and  integrity  of  his  condud,  were  regard- 
ed with  refpect.     A  fmall  number  of  en- 
B  3  lightened 
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lightened  men  applauded  the  public  la- 
bours, the  refultof  comprehenfive  reafon, 
in  which  he  engaged,  and  the  attention 
which  he  afforded  to  the  health  and 
eafe  of  the  poor,  whom  at  that  time  it  was 
too  common  to  forget. 

The  day  will  long  be  remembered, 
when  the"  afioniihed  populace  faw  him, 
regardlefs  of  his  perfonal  fafety,  alone  and 
unfupported,  rum  between  two  troops  of 
French  and  Swifs  guards,  who  were  on 
the  point  of  engaging  each  other,  feize 
the  arm  of  one  of  them  that  was  already 
raifed  to  ftrike,  and  compel  the  enraged 
foldiery  to  fubmit  to  a  peaceable  and  un- 
armed authority. 

An  anecdote  of  the  infancy  of  M.  Tur- 
got  announces  to  us  his  character.  The 
little  allowance  of  money,  which  his  pa- 
rents made  him  when  at  fchool,  repeat- 
edly difappeared  as  foon  as  it  had  been 
received,  without  its  being  pomble  to 
guefs  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
employed.     At  lafl  they  difcovered  that 

he 
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he  distributed  it  to  fome  poor  day  fcholars 
to  buy  them  books.  Good-nature,  and 
even  generoiity,  are  not  uncommon 
among  children  -,  but  to  find  thefe  fen- 
timents  governed  by  good  fenfe,  and 
fubfervient  to  real  and  lafling  utility, 
.prefaged  a  truly  extraordinary  man>  all 
whofe  fentiments  were  foon  to  become 
fo  many  virtues,  becaufe  they  were  always 
to  be  controlled  by  reafon. 

M.  Turgot  was  the  younger!  of  three 
brothers.  The  el  deft  was  intended  for 
the  rank  of  magistracy,  which  had  been 
the  ftation  of  his  family  for  feveral 
generations ;  the  fecond  was  deftined  to 
the  profeflion  of  arms  -,  and  Robert  was 
defigned  for  the  church.  To  pronounce 
in  the  cradle  the  future  defti  ny  of  chil- 
dren, was  at  that  time  almost  the  gene- 
ral pra&ice,  guided  by  family  conside- 
rations, or  inferences  drawn  from  the 
early  inclinations  of  infancy.  Men, 
placed  thus  at  hazard,  in  situations  for 
which  Nature  never  intended  them,  gene-  t 
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rally  became  an  ufelefs,  and  often  a  fatal 
burthen  to  their  families  and  to  the  ftate. 
The  practice,  happily,  has  no  longer  exift- 
ence ;  and  it  is  to  philofophy,  which  we 
abufe  fo  much  by  wrote,  while  we  enjoy 
all  the  bleffings  that  fpring  from  it,  that 
we  owe  the  change. 

The  deftination  of  M.  Turgot  was 
founded  in  probable  circumflances.  He 
liad  an  extreme  relifh  for  ftudy  $  his  man- 
ners were  full  of  fimplicity  and  modefty  $ 
his  character  Was  penfive ;  and  he  had  a 
fort  of  timidity,  that  was  incompatible 
with  diflipation.  It  was  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  it  would  have  coft  him  few  faerie 
fices  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  profpedT:  of 
the  brilliant  fortune,  which  his  birth 
and  his  talents  could  not  fail  to  in- 
fure. 

But  M.  Turgot  had  fcarcely  attained 
the  age  at  which  reflection  commences, 
when  he  took  at  once  the  refolution  to 
facrifice  thefe  advantages  to  liberty  and 
eonfeience,  and  to  follow  his  ecclefiaftical 

ftudies3 
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ftudf^s,  but  without  declaring  his  repug- 
nance to  their  propofed  object  till  the 
period  in  which  it  would  be  neceffary 
irrevocably  to  engage  in  it.  The  clerical 
profeffion  demanded  nothing  from  him, 
as  to  flrictnefs  of  conduct,  that  could 
alarm  him ;  but  he  felt  the  imprudence 
of  any  engagement  for  life.  Whatever 
might  be  the  object  of  an  oath,  he  did 
not  thirik  that  he  could  be  permitted  to 
trifle  with  the  oath  itfelf  3  or  that  he 
could,  without  difgracing  himfelf,  bring 
into  difcredit  with  the  public  the  profef- 
iion  he  had  once  embraced,  by  any  line  of 
conduct  he  might  afterwards  purfue.  The 
profeffion  of  the  church  feerned  to  impofe 
On  him  an  engagement  more  peculiarly 
rafh  j  that  of  having  always  the  fame  pub- 
lic opinions ;  of  preaching  what  he  might 
quickly  ceafe  to  believe,  and  of  teaching, 
as  truths  to  others,  what  he  might  him- 
felf conceive  to  be  errors.  It  fubjected 
him  to  the  neceffity,  in  cafe  of  any  varia- 
tion of  fentiment  from  the  church,  either 

ia 
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in  every  inftant  of  his  life  to  utter  falfe- 
hoods,  or  to  throw  up  the  gown,  and  per- 
haps expofe  himfelf  to  every  hazard. 
And  who  was  there  that  could  anfwer  for 
having  the  courage  to  difcharge  this  duty  ? 
Why  expofe  himfelf  to  the  calamity  of 
being  obliged  to  chufe  between  his  con- 
fcience  and  his  perfonal  fafety  ?  If  he 
were  now  a  difciple  of  revelation,  was  he 
fure  that  he  mould  always  remain  fo  ? 
Could  he  be  certain  of  always  believing 
the  fame  doctrines  ?  If  not,  was  it  allow- 
able to  enter  into  a  folemn  engagement 
to  profefs  them  for  life  ? 

M.  Turgot  took  his  degree,  and  was 
elected  prior  of  the  Sorbonne,  a  rank 
ufually  conferred  by  the  doctors  of  that 
houfe  upon  the  bachelor  who  is  of  the 
mofl  diftinguifhed  and  honourable  family. 
In  confequence  of  this  fituation  he  was 
obliged  to  pronounce  two  Latin  orations; 
and  thefe  cornpolitions,  drawn  up,  in 
1750,  by  a  young  man  of  three  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  are  a  fi ngular  monument, 

which 
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which  marks  not  fo  particularly  the  ex- 
tent of  his  knowledge,  as  a  philofophy 
and  comprehenfion  peculiar  to  himfelf.  In 
thefe  works  we  find,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs 
myfelf,  the  whole  mind  of  the  author;  and 
it  feems  as  if  application  and  reflection 
had  done  nothing  more  after  this  than  to. 
give  it  expanlion  and  firmnefs. 

The  object  of  the  firffc  oration  is  to 
mow  the  benefits  which  the  human  fpe- 
cies  have  derived  from  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion. The  principal  of  thefe  benefits 
are  fhewn  to  have  been  the  prefervation  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  of  fome  of  the 
works  of  the  antients  -,  the  introduction 
of  fcholaftic  learning,  which  at  lead  pre- 
ferved  from  abfolute  ftupidity  the  favage 
deftroyers  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  was 
the  parent,  in  morals,  in  logic,  and  in 
metaphyfics,  of  a  fubtlety  and  preciiion  of 
ideas,  the  habits  of  which  were  unknown 
to  the  antients,  and  have  contributed, 
more  perhaps  than  we  are  aware  of,  to  the 
progrefs  of  found  philofophy— A  fyftem 

of 
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of  morality,  founded  on  a  general  frater- 
nity of  all  the  individuals  of  the  human 
fpecies  ;  a  fyftem  more  univerfal,  and  bet- 
ter calculated  to  unite  together  men  of  all 
nations  than  the  heathen  morality,  which 
tended  rather  to  infulate  them,  and  to 
unite  together  none  but  the  members  of 
the  fame  city,  and,  above  all,  had  in  view 
to  form  patriots  only,  and  philofophers 
initead  of  men — The  abolition  of  flavery, 
domeftic  as  well  as  feudal ;  a  work  which 
is  perhaps  as  much  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
maxims  of  Christianity  as  to  the  policy 
of  princes,  who  found  themfelves  intereft- 
ed  in  calling  into  exigence  a  body  among 
the  people  which  might  help  to  reduce  the 
power  of  the  nobles. — M.  Turgot  clofed 
this  catalogue  of  benefits  with  the  patience 
and  fubmiffion  that  Chrifiianity  infpires, 
and  which,  quelling  that  refllefs  and  tur- 
bulent fpirit  that  prevailed  among  the  an- 
tients,  rendered  Chriflian  flates  lefs  fubject 
to   convulfions,    and  taught  them  a  re- 
fpect  for  eftabliflied  authorities,  and  a  re- 
luctance 
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luctance  to  facrifice  the  peace  and  the  fe- 
curity  of  their  brethren  to  the  love  of  in- 
dependence, however  legitimate. 

M.  Turgot  did  not  indeed  pretend  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  dreadful  abufe  of  ec- 
clefiariical  power,  which  had  transformed 
the  human  race  into  a  vile  herd,  trem- 
bling under  the  rod  of  a  legate  or  confef- 
for  -,  of  the  bloody  contefls  which  had 
taken  place  between  the  prelacy  and  the 
civil  power  -,  nor  of  the  fatal  maxims 
which  had  been  dilTeminated  by  the 
clergy,  arming  in  one  place  kings  againll: 
their  fubje&s,  and  in  another  routing  the 
people  to  a  refiftance  of  government, 
Sharpening,  according  to  their  interefts,  at 
one  time  the  poignard  of  the  fanatic,  and 
at  another  the  axe  of  the  executioner. 
The  blood  of  millions  of  men,  murdered 
in  the  name  of  the  Divinity,  frill  fmokes 
around  us.  The  earth  every  where  co- 
vers the  mangled  victims  of  barbarous 
intolerance.  Was  it  poffible  for  a  mind 
©f  gentlenefs  and  fenfibility  not  to  revolt 

at 
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at  thefe  horrible  ideas  ?  Was  it  poffible 
for  a  virtuous  and  noble  mind  to  view, 
without  indignation,  in  the  fame  ages,  the 
human  understanding  degraded  by  the 
moft  ignominious  fuperflitions,  morality 
corrupted,  the  duties  of  man  mifrepre- 
fented  or  violated,  and  the  art  of  impo- 
sition and  of  degrading  the  human  fpecies 
reforted  to  as  the  only  means  of  guiding 
and  governing  it  ?  All  thofe  enormities, 
which  have  been  difguifed  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  facred  duties  to  the  eyes  of 
the  ignorant,  were  originally  fuggefted  to 
ftatefmen  as  crimes  neceffary  to  the  repofe 
of  nations,  or  the  ambition  of  fovereigns. 

M.  Turgot  was  too  enlightened  to  ex- 
pect that  any  thing  but  abufes  could 
arife  from  any  fcheme  of  religion,  that, 
loaded  with  fpeculative  dogmas,  makes 
the  falvation  of  men  depend  upon  their 
creed,  treats  the  free  exercife  of  reafon  as 
a  culpable  boldnefs,  and  erects  its  priefts 
into  the  preceptors  of  the  people,  and  the 
umpires  of  morality.     He  could  not  be 

ignorant, 
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ignorant,  that  if  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope could  ceafe  to  be  enlightened,  or  for- 
get for  any  time  to  watch  the  enterprizes 
of  the  clergy,  and  if  all  men  of  educa- 
tion and  information,  and  fuch  as  have 
pretenlions  to  place,  in  a  word,  all  thofe 
whofe  opinion  really  governed  the  world, 
could  ever  ceafe  to  be  united  in  a  fpirit 
of  toleration  and  enquiry,  the  fame  caufes 
would  quickly  produce  the  fame  effects. 
But  the  return  of  thefe  circumftances 
M.  Turgot  regarded  as  impoffible.  He 
faw  that  the  calamitous  trials  which  the 
human  fpecies  had  undergone,  had  con- 
dueled  them  to  an  epoch,  at  which  the 
revival  of  barbarifm  was  no  longer  to  be 
apprehended ;  that  the  daily  decreafe  of 
the  fpirit  of  fuperftition  and  intolerance, 
together  with  its  fatal  influences,  was  a 
neceffary  confequence  of  the  unremitting 
progrefs  of  the  human  understanding  j 
and  that  general  contempt  would  com- 
pleat,  in  lefs  than  a  century,  the  work 
that  reafon  had  fo  happily  begun.    Thefe 

blefUngs, 
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bleffings,  of  which  the  profpect.  defcends 
to  our  children,  and  of  which  we  our~ 
felves  have  talted  fome  of  the  fruits,  have 
indeed  coft  our  anceftors  dear :  but  has 
not  Alia  fuffered  almoft.  as  much  from  the 
ferocity  of  her  conquerors,  as  Europe 
from  the  cruelty  of  her  priefts  ?  The  ca- 
lamities of  Aria  were  unaccompanied  with 
any  alleviating  circumftance  :  one  revo- 
lution and  one  tyranny  fucceeded  to  an- 
other, and  but  for  the  improvements  of 
Europe,  the  human  fpecies  had  been  con- 
demned to  perpetual  difaflers  and  ever- 
lafting  ignorance. 

The  fubjecl:  of  M.  Turgot's  fecond 
oration  is  a  hiitory  of  the  progrefs  of  the 
human  underftanding,  which  he  deduces 
from  the  moil  antient  nations  of  Alia 
(who,  with  refpect  to  us,  were  the  inven- 
tors of  the  fciences)  through  all  the  revo- 
lutions of  empires  and  opinions  down 
to  the  prefent  time.  He  mows  how, the 
perfection  of  the  fine  arts  is  limited  by 
Nature  herfelf,  while  that  of  the  fciences 

is 
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Is  infinite.  He  explains  how  it  happens 
that  the  moft  tifeful  inventions  in  the  me- 
chanic arts,  may  date  their  origin  from 
periods  of  ignorance  $  thefe  inventions 
having  for  their  object  purfuits  which  are 
at  all  times  indifpenfible,  and  in  thefe 
cafes,  obfervation  and  experience  giving 
to  men  of  genius  the  knowledge  that  ca- 
pacitates them  for  inventions.  He  afcribes 
the  firft  progrefs  made  in  the  fciences  to 
the  difcovery  of  writing  ;  a  further  pro- 
grefs to  the  invention  of  an  alphabet,  and 
a  much  further  progrefs  ftill  to  the  art  of 
printing,  which  rendered  them  extenfive 
and  durable.  In  the  laft  place,  he  proves, 
from  the  unbounded  perfectibility  which 
he  attributes  to  the  human  underftand- 
Ing,  that  no  limits  can  be  prefcribed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  fciences.  This 
opinion,  which  he  never  Once  abandoned, 
was  one  of  the  great  principles  of  his 
philofophy. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER     II. 

THE  time  when  it  was  neceflary  to 
declare  that  he  would  not  become 
an  ecclefiaflic,  was  arrived.  He  an- 
nounced this  refolution  to  his  father,  with 
his  motives,  by  letter  -3  and  he  obtained 
his  confent. 

The  poll;  of  mailer  of  the  requefls 
was  that  which  he  had  chofen.  Eager 
in  his  purfuit  of  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge, he  had  not  only  applied  himfelf 
to  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres,  but  he 
had  fludied  the  elements  of  every  fci- 
ence,  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  many, 
and  had  drawn  out  a  lifl  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  works  that  he  had  planned.  In  this 
extraordinary  catalogue,  I  find  poems, 
tragedies,  and  philofophical  romances ; 
but  efpecially  extenfive  treatifes  upon  na- 
tural philofophy,  hiflory,  geography,  po- 
litics, ethics,  metaphyfics,  and  grammar, 

The 
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'Hie  plans  of  fome  of  thefe  works  are  all 
©f   them   that   now   remain  ;    and  thefe 
plans  difcover  information  the  moft  va- 
rious and  comprehenfive,  and  views  the 
moft  novel  and  profound.     This  pafiion 
for  ftudy,  might  have  conducted  a  man  of 
a  character  equally  remote  from  ambition 
and  a  mind  equally  fuperior  to  vanity,  but 
with  an  inferior  genius,  to  deiire  no  other 
profeffion  than  that  of  a  man  of  letters. 
M.  Turgot  thought  otherwife.    The  em-* 
ployment  that  promifed  him  the  greater!: 
fphere  of  utility,  without  obliging  him  to 
make  any  facrifices  either  to  fallhood  or 
injuftice,  was  that  which  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  embrace.    He  therefore  chofe 
that  of  the  law,  and,  among  its  feveral  de- 
partments, fixed  upon  the  office  of  maf- 
ter  of  requefts.     A  mafter  of  requefts  in 
France  is   the  fervant  of  the   executive 
power,  where  the  activity  of  that  power 
embraces  every  thing;  he  is  the  inftrument 
of  government  in  operations  of  commerce 
and   finance,    in   which,   of  all   others, 
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the  public  profperity  is  moil  interefted  $ 
and  he  is   called,  more  frequently   than 
the  member  of  any  other  order,  to  take 
upon  himfelf  the  iirfl  offices  of  admini- 
itration.     A  matter  of  requefts  is  rarely 
without  a  confiderable  portion  of  influ- 
ence refpecling  fome  one  of  the  provinces, 
or  the  whole  ftate  3  fo  that  it  feldom  hap- 
pens that  his  liberality  or  his  prejudices, 
his  virtues  or  his  vices,  do  not,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  life,  produce  great  good  of 
great  mifchief* 

M.Turgot  had  prepared  himfelf  for  this 
new  career,  by  particular  application  to 
thofe  parts   of  fcience,   which  are  moft 
connected  with  its  functions  and  its  duties  5 
namely,  the  fludy  of  natural  philofophy, 
fo  far  as  it  relates  to  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufactures, to  the  fubjecls  of  merchan- 
dife,  and  the  execution  of  public  works  $ 
together  with  thofe  parts  of  mathematical 
knowledge  which   lead   to   practical  ap- 
plications of  natural  philofophy,  and  to 
facilitate   the   calculations  that   are  fre- 
c  quently 
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quently  neceffary  in  politics,  commerce, 
and  philofophy.  But  he  had  made  him- 
felf  a  complete  matter  of  the  principles  of 
legiflation,  politics,  executive  govern-*- 
ment,  and  commerce.  Many  of  his  let- 
ters, written  at  this  period,  ftrikingly  iU 
luftrate  his  acquaintance  with  thefe  fub- 
jects,  and,  if  we  compare  them  with  the 
performances  that  were  then  extant,  mew 
that  he  owed  the  chief  of  his  knowledge 
to  himfelf. 

Two  events  at  this  period  of  his  life 
deferve  to  be  felected  from  the  reft. — He 
was  commiflioned  to  examine  the  caufe  of 
a  perfon  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
farmers  general,  who  had  been  profecuted 
in  the  courts  of  law,  but  which  he  had 
found  the  means  to  elude.  M.  Turgot, 
conceiving  the  man  guilty,  and  feeling 
the  neceflity  of  rigour  in  this  cafe,  put  off 
the  inveftigation  from  time  to  time.  At 
length,  after  long  delays,  he  took  it  under 
cognizance,  and  found  the  defendant  m- 
C  3  nocenu 
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nocent.  Immediately  he  felt  himfelf  ob^* 
liged  to  repair  the  injury  which  might 
have  arifen  from  the  delay.  He  enquired 
into  the  amount  of  the  appointments,  of 
which  the  party  had  been  deprived  dur-. 
ing  the  pendency  of  the  caufe,  and  paid 
the  exact  fum,  taking  care  to  make  it 
appear  an  act,  not  of  generality,  but  of 
juftice. 

Forced  to  adjudge  caufes,  where  the 
letter  of  the  law  feerned  contrary  to  na« 
tural  jufKce,  he  took  the  latter,  which  he 
felt  to  be  fuperior  to  all  municipal  laws, 
for  his  guide.  He  drew  up  a  report  in  a 
particular  caufe  upon  thefe  principles : 
Not  one  of  the  concluiions  of  his  report 
was  admitted.  The  majority  decided, 
that  a  pofitive  law,  where  the  fenfe  of  it 
was  clear,  ought  to  be  preferred  before 
that  more  facred  .  law,  whofe  principles 
are,  by  men  of  little  reflection,  coniidered 
as  vague,  apd  its  decifions  as  uncertain. 
A  few  days  after,  the  parties  compromifed 
the  caufe  in  the  manner  in  which  M.  Tur- 

.     iSot 
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got  would  have  decided  it,  and  did  ho- 
mage to  that  juftice  which  isLof  a  fupe~ 
rior  order. 

WJiile  M.  Turgot  filled  the  office  of 
mafter  of  requefts,  a  chambre  royale  was 
held,  and  he  fat  at  it.  Had  he  believed 
that  his  confcience  required  him  to  refufe 
this,  he  certainly  would  have  refufed  it. 
He  could  not  indeed  be  ignorant  that  fuch 
a  ftep  demanded  no  great  degree  of  forti- 
tude. The  affair  in  agitation  concerned 
not  any  real  troubles  in  the  ftate,  but  the 
petty  cabals  which  divided  the  court, 
and  that  quarrel  refpecling  the  billets 
of  conferlion,  the  importance  of  which 
was  to  be  momentary,  and  the  ridi- 
cule eternal.  M.  Turgot  knew  that 
the  party  which  was  then  opprefied 
might,  under  another  adminiftration,  be- 
come the  fuperior.  If  he  trod  in  the 
beaten  path,  he  could  fcarcely  be  noticed  j 
but  by  deviating  from  it,  he  infured  him- 
felf  the  fupport  of  a  party,  and  the  ap- 

C  4  plaufe 
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plaufe  of  the  people.  The  circumftance 
was  one  of  thofe,  more  frequent  in  their 
occurrence  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  in 
which  the  moil  daring  is  yet  the  fafefr. 
part,  and  in  which  a  man  beft  promotes  his 
interefl  by  appearing  to  facrince  it  to  his 
duty.  But  he  was  as  much  a  ftranger  to 
this  refined  ambition  as  to  a  fervile  com- 
plaifance. — He  acted  with  the  court,  juft 
as  he  would  have  oppofed  it,  becaufe 
he  felt  that  in  fo  doing  he  did  right, 

M.  Turgot  thought  that  the  king 
owed  it  to  his  fubjects  to  inftitute  courts 
of  juilice,  compofed  of  members,  in  firch 
numbers  and  poiTeffing  fuch  qualities  as 
the  laws  required,  who  mould  be  com- 
miffioned,  not  for  the  trial  of  a  particular 
caufe,  but  for  a  particular  diftricl:,  or  elfe 
for  a  particular  clafs  of  caufes ;  and  whofe 
proceedings  in  their  functions  mould  be 
incapable  of  being  arbitrarily  fet  afide. 
He  believed  that  every  tribunal,  thus  con- 
ftituted,  might  be  held  a  legitimate  tribu- 
bunal^   and  that  the  difficulty  attending 

the 
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the  replacing  the  antient  judges  when 
they  chofe  to  quit  their  functions  (not 
becaufe  they  were  expected  to  decide  con- 
trary to  law,  but  becaufe  an  attack  was 
made  upon  their  perfonal  opinions,  or 
upon  immunities  foreign  to  the  great  ob- 
ject of  their  appointment)  could  only  give 
ilrength  to  anarchy,  and  introduce  a  fort 
of  trial  of  fkill  between  the  miniflers  of 
the  fovereign  and  the  officers  of  j  uftice, 
who  mould  facrifice  with  the  moft  obfU- 
nacy  the  nation's  intereft  to  their  own. 
The  popular  opinion,  indeed,  was  decid- 
edly adverfe  to  the  chambre  royale -,  but 
this  was  of  little  confequence  to  M.  Tar- 
got.  The  certainty  of  having  acted, 
right,  and  the  approbation  of  a  few  fupe- 
rior  characters,  were  all  he  defired.  He 
always  thought,  that  the  public  prejudices 
ought  not  to  be  fhocked  in  matters  of  in- 
difference, yet,  that  when  thofe  prejudices 
were  both  unjuft  and  mifchievous,  it 
was  his  duty  to  fet  them  at  open  de- 
fiance. 

it 
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It  was  nearly  at  the  fame  period  of  his 
life  that  M.  Turgot  wrote  fome  articles 
in  the  Encyclopedic  He  was  intimate 
with  the  editors  of  that  work.  But  what 
had  more  weight  with  him  wis,  that  he 
was  perfuaded  that  the  only  true  and 
efficacious  method  of  procuring  perma- 
nent happinefs  to  mankind,  was  to  abo- 
lifTi  their  prejudices  -,  and  to  teach  them 
thofe  truths  that  ought  to  govern  their 
Sentiments  and  their  conduct.  He. be- 
lieved, that  it  would  lead  infallibly  to 
this  end,  to  examine  all  queflions  and 
tranquilly  difcufs  all  opinions.  But  it 
was  of  importance  that  this  difcuffion 
fhould  be  public  ;  that  the  whole  race 
mould  be  invited  to  affift  in  the  examina- 
tion 3  and  that  the  knowledge  of  truth 
ihould  no  longer  be  fhut  up  within  a  nar- 
row circle,  but  become  fumxiently  dif- 
fufed  to  reach  all  thofe  perfons  who,  by 
the  education  they  receive,  are  deftined 
to  occupy  public  flations. 

To 
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To  a  man  who  thought  in  this  manner 
the  Encyclopedic  was  an  interefting 
work.  It  was  intended  to  comprife 
fketches,  at  once  accurate  and  elementary, 
of  the  fubjects  of  human  knowledge ;  and 
to  exhibit  the  moft  certain,  the  moil 
ufeful  and  important  truths  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  fcience.  It  was"  be- 
fides  to  contain  a  difcuffion  of  every 
queftion  that  interefts  the  learned  or  the 
humane  5  opinions  of  the  greater!  univer- 
fality  or  celebrity,  with  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  thofe  opinions,  and  the  argu- 
ments whether  jufl  or  fallacious,  on 
which  they  had  been  fupported.  With 
this  idea,  M.  Turgot  was  very  defirous 
that  this  v/ork  mould  be  perfect;  and 
perceiving  with  regret  the  fort  of  neg- 
lect to  which  feveral  important  heads  of 
the  work  were  conligned,  he  contributed 
his  affiftance  to  it.  The  articles  he  fur- 
nifhed  were  thofe  of  Etymology,  Exigence, 
Expanfibility ,  Fair  and  Foundation. 

Under  the  firft  of  thefe  heads,  he  mews 

that 
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that  the  fcience  of  Etymology,  which  has 
been  abufed  till  it  has  become  almoft 
ridiculous,  may,  under  the  guidance  of 
found  criticifm,  ceafe  to  be  arbitrary  or 
uncertain ;  that  it  may  then  elucidate  the 
revolutions  of  language,  and  confequently 
the  hiftory  of  opinions  and  of  intellectual 
improvements ;  and  erudition  thus  ap- 
pear no  longer  a  frivolous  ftudy,  even  in 
the  eye  of  the  philofopher,  who  has  no 
relim  but  for  truth,  and  for  truths  of 
real  ufe. 

In  the  article  of  Exiftence,  he  analyzes 
the  manner  in  which  we  are  led  to  form 
the  idea,  and  the  exact  meaning  which 
we  affix  to  the  word;  and  he  finds  that 
exiftence  as  to  us,  is  an  idea  of  theperma-* 
nence  of  certain  collections  of  fenfations, 
which  in  fimilar  circumftances  are  con- 
stantly revived,  either  under  their  origi- 
nal form,  cr  with  variations  refulting 
from  general  laws.  Thus  when  we  fay 
that  an  object  exifts,  we  mean  only  that 
a  certain  collection  of  fimultaneous  fenfa- 
tions. 
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tions,  having  been  perceived  by  us  during 
a  certain  time,  having  repeatedly  difap« 
peared  and  again  prefented  themfelves  to 
its,  we  are  induced  to  conceive,  even 
when  the  collection  is  no  longer  prefent 
to  our  mind,  that  it  would  infallibly  be 
prefent  if  we  were  again  placed  in  the 
fame  iituation  :  and  it  is  then  we  fay  an 
object  exiits. 

This  theory,  which  was  fo  new  that  it 
was  hardly  underftood  by  fome  philofo^ 
phers,  had  important  confequences.  It 
was  connected  with  the  whole  theory  of 
the  nature  of  our  knowledge,  and  the 
degree  of  evidence  to  which  it  is  in  our 
power  to  attain.  It  conftitutes  indeed 
the  greater!  and  almoft  the  only  im- 
provement in  the  fcience  of  the  human 
rriind  fince  the  days  of  Locke. 

In  the  fame  article  M.  Turgot  mewed 
the  poffibility  of  our  acquiring  ideas  of 
fpace,  and  the  difpofition  of  bodies  in  it 
by  the  employment  of  the  organ  of  fight, 
only.  This  idea,  not  lefs  true  than  un- 
common 
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common,  tended  to  rectify  and  com* 
pleat  the  refearches  of  Locke  and  his 
difciples. 

His  article  of  Expanjibility  opened 
new  views  in  natural  philofophy.  He 
explained  in  what  coniifted  the  property 
which  fluids  have  of  occupying  an  inde- 
finite fpace  by  virtue  of  a  force  that  is 
always  decreafing  and  which  ceafes  to 
act  the  moment  an  oppolite  force  comes 
into  equilibrium  with  it.  He  taught 
how  to  diftinguifh  the  evaporation  of 
fluids  (that  is,  the  difTolution  of  their 
particles  in  the  air)  from  their  evapori- 
iation,  or  change  from  the  form  of  a 
liquid  to  that  of  an  expanlible  fluid. 
He  obferved,  that  when  the  degree  of 
heat  is  the  fame,  vaporifation  takes  place 
more  fpeedily  and  in  greater  maffes,  in 
proportion  as  the  liquids  acted  upon  are 
retrained  by  a  lefs  or  a  greater  force  ;  fo 
that  it  does  not  flop,  for  example,  in  a 
clofe  veflel  from  which  the  air  has  been 
previoufly  removed,  till  the  expanfive  force 

4  «f 
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of  the  particles  already  vaporifed,  is  in 
equilibrium  with  the  force  that  caufes 
the  vaporifation.  From  thefe  principles 
was  deduced  the  practicability  of  diftilling 
liquors  in  vacuo  with  an  inferior  degree 
of  heat :  and  this  difcovery  might  be  em- 
ployed, either  for  the  introduction  of 
oeconomy  in  diftillery  as  a  profeffional  art, 
or  for  the  execution  of  chemical  analyfes 
with  greater  precifion,  fo  as  fuccefsfully 
to  difcover  the  immediate  principles  of  a 
great  number  of  fubftances.  M.  Turgot 
did  not  employ  himfelf  till  long  after  in 
the  purfuit  of  thefe  confequences  of  his 
theory,  but  ftill  he  was  the  nrfl  who  em- 
ployed the  diftillation  in  vacuo  in  the  way 
of  analyfes,  as  alfo  the  nrft  who  propofed 
to  apply  the  difcovery  to  the  diftillation  of 
fea-water  and  of  brandy. 

In  the  article  Fair,  M.  Turgot  en- 
quires into  the  origin  of  the  institution. 
In  thofe  ages,  in  which  ignorance,  plun- 
der, and  continual  wars,  together  with 
the  diftruftand  hatred  of  different  nations 

to 
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to  each  other,  confined  commerce  to  nar- 
row bounds,  it  was  only  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Fairs  that  the  kingdoms  of  Eu-* 
rope,  the  provinces  of  an  empire,  the  dif- 
ferent diftri&s  of  a  province,  and  even 
the  villages  of  the  fame  district,  could 
exchange  their  productions  and  relieve 
their  mutual  wants,  under  fhelter  of  the 
momentary  protection,  which,  from  pri- 
vate confiderations,  was  extended  to  the 
places  in  which  the  Fairs  were  held. 

But  this  inflitution  has  now  ceafed  to 
be  ufeful  to  commerce.  The  regulations 
which  prefcribe  either  a  determinate 
place  or  time  for  commerce,  thofe.  even 
which  fuch  inftitutions  render  necefTary, 
and  above  all  thofe  for  which  they  ferve 
as  a  pretext,  are  fo  many  incroachments 
upon  liberty,  and  confequently  fo  many 
taxes  upon  induflry,  and  violations  of  juf* 
tice.  Their  confequences  would  be 
detrimental  even  if  they  did  nothing  more 
than  force  the  ftream  of  commerce  out  of 
its  natural  channel.     The  common '  inte- 

reft 
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reft  of  the  vender  and  the  purchafer  will 
be  more  quick-fighted  to  fix  upon  the 
place,  the  time  and  the  manner,  in  which 
they  mould  meet  to  carry  on  their  traffic, 
than  the  moil  fkilful  merchant,  or 
the  mofl  enlightened  legiflator  in  the 
world. 

In  the  article  Foundation,  M.  Turgot 
mews  that  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  even 
for  the  living  to  fix  upon  inftitutions,  the 
plan  of  which  mall  accord  with  the  inte- 
refr.  of  the  whole  and  the  general  fyftem 
of  adminiftration  :  fo  it  is  imooffible  that 
a  perpetual  foundation  mould  not  become 
in  procefs  of  time  eternally  ufelefs,  if  it 
be  not  eternally  mifchievous.  The  in- 
evitable revolutions  that  take  place  in  the 
manners,  the  opinions,  the  fcience,  the 
induftry  and  the  wants  of  mankind  y  the 
changes,  not  lefs  certain,  in  the  extent, 
the  population,  the  capitals,  and  the  ma- 
nufactures of  a  town,  or  a  province, 
would  render  it  abfolutcly  impoffible  for 
the  mod  enlightened  man  of  the  prefent 
D  age 
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age  to-  form  an  Inftitution  that  mould  be 
falutary  to  the  next.  How  much  then  murl 
thefe  abufes,  which  men  of  the  foundefl 
judgment  and  greatefl  genius  cannot  fore- 
fee  or  prevent,  abound  in  thofe  inftitutions 
which  are  almoft  always  the  effect  of 
vanity,  of  uninftructed  benevolence,  of 
caprice,  of  the  narrower!:  prejudices  and 
the  molt  miflaken  views  ? 

After   having   proved   the    danger   of 
perpetual  foundations,  M.  Turgot  mews 
that  they  ought  to  be  refpe&ed  no  longer 
than  they  are  ufeful,  and  that  government 
derives  an  inherent  right  even  from  the 
nature  of  things  to  amend  them.     The 
property  we  poffefs  in  land,  or  neceilaries, 
is  a  right  founded  in  nature,  the  prefer- 
vation  of  which  right  was  the  principal 
motive   to   the   formation    of    focieties. 
The  property,  on  the  other  hand,  of  foun- 
dations, and  other  eftablifhments  of  the 
fort,  exifts  only  from  the  confent  of  go- 
vernment ;    and  the  right  of  watching 
ever  their  progrefs,  and  of  repreiiing  them 

when 
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when  they  become  either  detrimental  or 
ufelefs,  is  implied  in  this  confent.     The 
ideii  of  an  ejlablijhment  neeefiarily  implies 
a  power  that  can  change  it :  fo  that  the 
whole  nation  is  the  true  proprietor  of  the 
wealth  belonging  to  thefe  institutions,  \i 
having  been   given  under  its   authority 
and  for  its  ufe.    Mi  Turgot  made  no  par- 
ticular  application   of  thefe    principles; 
He  knew  that  this  would  be  unneceflary 
With  men  of  found  fenfe ;  and  he  believed 
that  there  were  cafes  in  which  the  appli- 
cation of  principles  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  public*     He  contented   himfelf  in 
this  article*  with  eftablifhing  in  a  few 
words   the  true  principles  according  to 
which  the  point*  as  to  this  important  ob- 
ject ought  to  be  fixed,  at   which  the 
rights  of  nature  end*  arid  thofe  of  legifla- 
tive  authority  begin  ;    and  at  the  fame 
time  with  pointing  out  the  rules  which 
ought  to  govern   the   exercife  of  thofe 
rights. 

Thefe  five  articles,  which  are  each  in  a 
D  2  different 
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different  ftyle,  and  each  of  which  exhi- 
bits views  not  lefs  novel  than  important, 
were  the  only  articles  in  ■  the  Encyclo- 
pedic written  by  M.  Turgot.  He  had 
however  prepared  feveral  others,  and  as 
the  article  of  a  dictionary,  however  im- 
portant it  may  be,  requires  neither  an  ex- 
tenfive  plan,  nor  a  regular  afcent  to  hrfl 
principles,  nor  a  profound  examination  of 
the  parts  of  its  fubjecls,  nor  a  detail  of 
the  particulars  of  which  it  is  compofed  j 
that  fpirit  of  order  and  combination,  that 
love  of  perfection,  which  prevented  M. 
Turgot  from  flnifhing  any  extenfive  work, 
could  only  have  ferved  to  improve  thefe 
detached  compofitions,  though  in  any 
event  they  could  appear  to  be  incomplete 
and  merely  elementary  to  no  one  but 
himfelf. 

But  the  perfecution  fet  on  foot  againft 
the  Encyclopedic,  hindered  M.  Turgot 
from  continuing  to  write  in  it.  No  one 
will  fufpect  him  of  having  deferted  the 
caufe  of  reafon  and  knowledge  through 

ambition 
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ambition  or  timidity  :  for  never  did  man 
profefs  with  more  opennefs  and  uni- 
formity his  contempt  for  prejudices, 
and  his  horror  of  the  obftacles  that  are 
oppofed  to  the  progrefs  of  truth.  He 
was  animated  by  a  different  motive.  The 
Encyclopedic  had  been  fuccefsfully  re- 
prefented  as  the  work  of  a  feci:,  and  he 
thought  that  it  would  in  fome  degree 
prejudice  the  truths  which  he  wifhed  to 
propagate,  to  infert  them  in  a  work 
branded,  whether  juftly  or  unjuftly,  with 
fuch  an  imputation. 

He  thought  every  fpecies  of  feci:  per- 
nicious, whether  it  were  the  ambition  of 
domineering  over  the  minds  of  men  that 
formed  it,  or,  as  in  theprefent  cafe,  (where 
the  appellation  of  the  fefie  Encyclopedique 
was  given)  it  owed  its  origin  to  a  perfe- 
ction which  obliges  men  to  make  a  com- 
mon caufe  j  ftill  from  the  moment  a 
party  exifts,  all  the  individuals  that  com- 
pofe  it  are  made  anfwerable  for  the  faults 
and  errors  of  the  reft  :  the  neceffity  that 

D  3  calls 
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calls  for  their  union,  obliges   them  to, 
conceal  or  to  qualify  principles  which 
be   offenfive  to   fuch,   as   by   their 
lit  or  their  countenance  are  ufeful  to 
the  party.     They  are  obliged  in  a  manner 
to  form  a  fyftem  of  doctrines,  and  the 
opinions  which  belong  to  this   fyftem^ 
being  adopted  without  examination,   in 
the  end  become  mere  prejudices.  Friend- 
mips  entertained  for  any  of  their  body, 
flop  at  the  individual,  but  the  hatred  and 
envy  that  any  one  of  them  excites,  are 
extended  to   the  whole— If  the   feet  is 
compofed  of  the  mofl  enlightened  men  in 
a  nation,  if  the  defence  of  truths,  the  mofl 
important  to  public  happinefs,  be  the  ob- 
ject of  their  zeal,  the  misfortune  is  fo 
•much  the  greater.     Every  thing  which 
they  procure,   that  is  juffc  and  ufeful,  is 
rejected  without  examination.      Abufes, 
errors  of  every  kind,  find  for  advocates 
that  crowd  of  difdainful  and  puny  men, 
who  are  the  fworn  enemies  of  all  that  is 
itriking  and  admired.     Is  truth  publim- 
1  o  e$ 
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ed  to  the  world  ?  It  is  immediately  brand- 
ed by  thofe  whom  it  might  injure,  with 
the  name  of  party,  which  is  in  itfelf 
odious,  and  is  thus  to  a  certainty  deprived 
even  of  attention.  M.  Turgot  was  there- 
fore convinced,  that  a  more  fatal  blow 
could  not  be  aimed  at  truth,  than  to  com- 
pel thofe  who  love  her  to  form  a  party  ; 
and  that  no  fault  could  be  more  mif- 
chievous,  than9  either  from  vanity,  ,or 
cowardice,  to  give  into  this  fnare. 

Among  the  earlieft  friends  of  M.  Tur- 
got, we  are  to  reckon  M.  de  Gournai, 
who  had  long  been  a  merchant,  and  who 
became  afterwards  an  intendant  of  com- 
merce. The  experience  and  the  reflec- 
tions of  M.  de  Gournai,  had  mown  him 
the  truth  of  principles  at  that  time  little 
.known  in  the  adminiftration  of  com*- 
merce.  He  had  learned,  or  rather  he  had 
feen,  that  the  laws  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  commodities,  and 
the  exportation  of  domeftic  raw  materials, 
D  4  though 
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though  having  for  their  pretext  the  en- 
couragement of  national  induftry,  in  ef- 
fect deranged  its  natural  courfe  y  that  the 
protection  afforded  any  particular  fpecies 
of  commerce,  is  prejudicial  to  commerce 
in  general  -,  that  privileged  monopolies, 
whether  for  buying,  for  felling,  or  for 
manufacturing,  far  from  giving  vigour  to 
induftry,  ftifle  it  in  all  but  the  privileged 
perfons,  and  in  them  convert  it  into  a 
fpirit  of  intrigue.    He  went  farther.    He 
found  that  the  regulations  which  are,  or 
are  pretended  to  be  formed,  to  prevent  a 
fcarcity  of  necefTaries,  to  fix  them  at  a 
moderate  price,  infure  their  goodnefs,  or 
the  excellence  of  manufactures  j  at  once 
diminim  and  render  uncertain  their  quan- 
tity, enhance  their  price,  and  almoft,  al- 
ways reduce  their  quality.    In  fhort,  that 
all  thefe  precautions  of  timidity  and  ig- 
norance, all  thefe  laws,  fpringing  from 
that  fpirit  of  Machiavelifm,  which  has 
communicated  itfelf  from  the  enterprizes 
of  politicians  to  the  legiflation  of  com- 
2  merce, 
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merce,  are  productive  of  inconvenience, 
vexation,  and  expence,  which  would  ren- 
der them  mifchievous  ;  though  they 
Should  accomplilh  all  the  particular  good 
intended  by  them,  inftead  of  producing 
the  oppoiite  effects. 

"M.  Turgot  derived  great  advantages 
from  his  conferences  with  M.  de  Gournai. 
He  adopted  all  the  truths  which  this 
upright  and  enlightened  citizen  had  reap- 
ed from  long  experience.  Already  con- 
vinced, that  entire  and  unlimited  freedom 
was  the  only  ufeful,  and  alfo  the  only 
juffc  political  principle  of  commerce,  M, 
de  Gournai  brought  him  acquainted  in 
the  detail  with  all  the  advantages  of  this 
freedom,  and  all  the  inconveniences  of 
prohibitions.  He  taught  him  how  to 
refute  thofe  objections  which  have  their 
fource  in  the  ignorance  of  ftatefmen,  the 
prejudices  of  merchants,  or  ilill  oftener 
in  the  perfonal  intereft  of  thofe  who  are 
at  the  head  of  the  mercantile  profeffion. 
The  grounds  of  the  attachment  of  the 
laft  to  political  regulations  are,  that  they 

bring 
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bring  the  new  or  important  operations  of 
commerce  into  a  dependence  on  govern- 
ment, and  confequently  free  them  from 
the  competition  of  thofe  merchants, 
whofe  capital  is  too  flender  to  buy  them 
protectors. 

M.  deGournai  died  in  1759;  and  M. 
Turgot  interefling  himfelf  for  the  me- 
mory of  his  friend,  which  he  thought  in- 
timately connected  with  the  public  wel- 
fare, publimed  his  eulogium.  In  this 
paper  he  explained  with  accuracy  and 
precifion  the  principles  of  M.  de  Gour- 
nai,  which  he  had  made  his  own.  Though 
he  regarded  this  compofition  merely  as  a 
fketch,  it  includes  the  iimplefl  and  the 
fulleil*  compendium  of  thofe  principles, 
which  prove  the  utility  of  freedom,  in 
what  refpects  induftry  and  commerce,  and 
the  injuftice  of  all  reftrictions ;  and  ex- 
hibits at  the  fame  time  a  model  for  pa- 
negyrics on  the  dead,  the  firfl  object  of 
which  mould  be  the  inftruction  of  the 
living. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER     IIL 

TURGOT  was  defiined  for  the 
►  office  of  an  intendant.  But  with 
whatever  affiduity  he  had  appropriated  to 
himfelf  all  thofe  parts  of  fcience,  of  which 
he  could  perceive  even  the  fhadow  of  a 
diflant  utility,  he  felt  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  acquire  experience;  and  he  was  not 
willing  to  attain  this  laft  perfection  at  the 
expence  of  the  province  which  might  be 
entrufted  to  his  care.  He  therefore  prer- 
vailed  on  M.  de  la  Michodiere,  with  whofe 
integrity  and  public  fpirit  he  was  well 
acquainted,  to  let  him  bear  him  com- 
pany, and  affift  him  in  the  progrefles 
which  he  made  throughout  his  province ; 
that  under  his  eyes  he  might  acquire  that 
experience  which  he  flood  in  need  of, 
which  theory  cannot  fupply,  but  of 
which  it  facilitates  the  acquifition,  and 

which 
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which  theory  alone  can  render  certain  and 
truly  ufeful. 

In  1 76 1,  M.  Turgot  was  appointed 
intendant  of  Limoges. 

The  immediate  authority  of  an  intend- 
ant lies  within  narrow  bounds.  Direc- 
tions in  detail  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  general  orders  of  adminiftration,  the 
power  of  making  provifional  decifions  in 
certain  cafes,  and  of  adjudging  others 
which  reipect  commerce  and  finance  fub- 
ject  to  an  appeal  to  the  council :  fuch  are 
nearly  all  the  functions  of  his  office. 
But  he  is  the  officer  of  government,  and 
he  pofTefTes  its  confidence.  Government 
fees  but  with  his  eyes,  and  ads  but  by  his 
hands.  It  is  upon  the  information  he 
collects,  upon  the  memorials  he  dif- 
patches,  and  upon  the  accounts  he  ren- 
ders in,  that  minifters  decide  upon  every 
thing,  and  that  in  a  country  v/here  every 
political  power  centers  in  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  where  a  legiflation,  imperfect 
in  all  its  parts,  compels  it  to  uninter- 

mitted 
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mitted  adivity,   and  to  reflection  upon 
every  fubjedt.     Perhaps  it  were  to  be  de- 
iired,  that  the  public  authority  of  thefe 
magiftrates  mould  be  greater,  and  their 
fecret  influence  lefs,  fince  they  might  then 
be  perfonally  refponfible  for  their  crimes, 
and  even  for    their  faults.      Inftead   of 
which,  under   the   prefent   conftitution, 
being   always    covered    by   the    fupreme 
authority,  any  voice  lifted  up  againft  them 
feems  to  attack  government  itfelf;   and 
government  is  often  put  to  great  difficul- 
ties left,  in  fupporting  an  intendant,  they 
fhould  exercife  a  defpotic  tyranny,  or,  in 
condemning  him,  they  mould  introduce 
a  dangerous  anarchy. 

When  M.  Turgot  was  appointed  in- 
tendant of  Limoges,  M.  de  Voltaire 
wrote  to  him  in  thefe  words  :  i"  have 
lately  been  told  by  one  of  your  brethren  %  that 
an  intendant  is  of  no  ufe  but  to  do  mifchief-, 
Itrufi  you  will  prove  that  it  is  in  his  power 
to  do  much  good. 

The  general  difpofition  of  the  public 

was 
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was  at  this  time  favourable  to  thefe  views 
of  benevolence.  The  religious  and  mi- 
litary rage,  which  had  tormented  Europe 
for  fourteen  hundred  years,  began  to  fub- 
fide  towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century  j 
and  an  emulation  as  to  commerce  and 
riches,  and  for  excelling  in  arts  and  literary 
reputation,  difcovered  itfelf  in  all  na- 
tions. The  people  were  more  quiet ;  but 
as  fome  account  began  now  to  be  made 
of  them,  and  their  voice  was  fometimes* 
liftened  to,  it  was  feen  that  they  were  itill 
much  too  miferable.  The  time  was  not 
yet  arrived,  when  their  happinefs  could 
be  founded  on  the  invariable  maxims  of  a 
wife  and  enlightened  policy  :  but  in  the 
mean  time  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, and  a  humane  attention  to  the  poor* 
were  become  the  principal  object  of  thofe 
ftatefmen  who  pofTerTed  any  virtue  or 
any  defire  of  fame. 

M.  Turgot  profited  of  thefe  difpofi- 
tions,  to  give  activity  to  the  fociety  of 

agriculture 
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agriculture  eftablifhed  at  Limoges,  to  di- 
rect their  efforts  to  important  objects  ;  to 
open  a  mode  of  inftruclion  by  public 
lectures  to  the  female  profeffors  of  mid- 
wifry,  who  were  fcattered  about  the  coun- 
try j  to  procure  for  the  people  the  attend- 
ance of  able  phyficians  in  epidemic  dif- 
eafes  ;  and  to  eftablifh  houfes  of  induftry, 
fupported  by  charity,  the  only  fpecies  of 
alms-giving  which  does  not  encourage 
idlenefs,  and  which  affords  at  once  relief 
to  the  poor,  and  advantage  to  the  public. 
He  introduced  at  the  fame  time  into  his 
generality,  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  a 
very  valuable  refource  for  the  poor.  The 
people  at  firft  regarded  this  food  with 
difdain,  and  as  beneath  the  'dignity  of 
the  human  fpecies ;  and  they  were  not 
reconciled  to  it  till  the  intendant  had 
caufed  it  to  be  ferved  at  his  own  table, 
and  to  the  firft  clafs  pf  citizens,  and  had 
given  it  vogue  amongft  the  fafhionable 
and  rich. 

But 
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But  while  M.  Turgot  proceeded  with 
fo  much  activity  and  zeal,  and  on  princi- 
ples the  moft  certain,  in  promoting  that 
good  which  other  intendants  might  have 
equally  produced,  he  meditated  projects 
more  noble  and  more  worthy  of  his  in- 
trepidity and  his  knowledge.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  of  his  attention,  during  the 
thirteen  years  that  Limoufin  was  entruft- 
ed  to  his  adminiftration,  were  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  taxes,  the  construction  of 
roads,  the  regulation  of  the  militia,  the 
preventing  a  fcarcity  of  provifions,  and 
the  protection  of  commerce. 

In  all  thole  generalities  which  are 
fubject  to  the   faille  *,    one   of  the   fir  ft 

ideas 

*  "  The  land-tax  (or  tattle)  in  fome  of  the  coun- 
<c  ties  of  France,  is  laid  only  on  the  landed  property 
**  liable  to  that  tax,  and  the  proportion  is  determined 
"  by  a  terrier  j  but  in  the  greatefr.  part  of- the  king- 
"  dom,  the  land-tax  has  regard  to  the  condition  of 
u  perfons  j  and  then  the  afleffinent  is  made  according 

«  to 
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Ideas  that  prefents  itfelf  to  an  admi- 
hiftfator,  who  aims  at  effcablirhing  im- 
partial juftice,  is  that  of  a  regifler.  But 
the  means  of  forming  it  accurately  and 
equitably  have  fcarcely  been  difcovered, 
even  at  the  prefent  day.  The  regifler 
already  eftablimed  in  Limoufin  by  M.  ds 
Tourni,  had  produced  diforders  as  confi.- 

cc  to  a  conjectural  proportion  either  of  the  fortunes 
"  of  the  yeomen,  or  of  the  produce  of  the  lands 
*e  which  they  hcild  under  leafe  ;  and  the  nobles  who 
«<  keep  their  lands  in  their  own  hands  have  only  a 
*'  right  to  fome  limited  exemptions. — The  total 
"  of  the  land-tax,  which  impoft  in  fome  counties 
"  has  a  different  denomination,  amounts  to  about. 
"  95,000,000  of  livres,  including  the  poundage  of 
<c  the  collectors,  wherever  that  poundage  is  added  to 
**  the  capital  fum  demanded.  The  land-tax  which 
c*  is  paid  by  fome  towns  that  have  compounded  for 
ic  it,  by  the  produce  of  fome  duty  on  merchandize  on 
4t  its  entrance  into  them,  is  not  included  in  the  above 
<c  fum.  It  is  proper  to  deduct  from  the  above 
«e  amount  the  diverfe  diminutions  granted  on  this 
<e  tax  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  which  amount 
"  yearly  on  an  average  to  near  4,000,000  of  livres." 
See  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  M.  Necker,  on  the  Ad- 
minijlration  of  the  Finances  of  France. — Note  of  the. 
Twinflator. 

E  derable 
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derable  as  thofe  which  had  led  to  the  un- 
dertaking. 

The  greater  part  of  the  lands  in  this 
province  are  cultivated  by  farmers,  who 
are  fupplied  by  the  land-holders  with  an 
habitation,  with  fubfiftence  for  a  part  of 
the  year,  feed,  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  the  neceffary  flock  of  cattle.     When 
the  harveft  is  ended,  the  proprietor  takes 
half  of  it. — It  was  not  only  very  difficult 
to  diftinguifh  in  this  mode  of  cultivation, 
how  much  was  to  be  confidered  as  the  net 
produce  of  the  land,  and  how  much  was> 
to  be  deducted  for  the  expences  of  cul- 
tivation, or  the  intereft  of  the  capital  ad-» 
vanced  in  live  and  dead  flock ;  but  it  was 
not  known  in  the  time  of  M.  de  Tourni, 
that  the  part  alone  of  which  the  pro- 
prietor could  difpofe,  without  detriment 
to  the  cultivation,  and  which  was  alone 
to  be  regarded  as  forming  the  annual  pro- 
duce, was  alfo  the  only  part  which  could 
be  the  fubjecT:  of  taxation,  and  to  which 
the  tax  mould  be  proportioned. 

The  value  of  the  lands  had  thus  been 

inferred 
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inferred  from  no  certain  principle ;  and 
the  labours  of  M.  Turgot  for  the  repa- 
ration of  thefe  diforders,  and  for  deliver- 
ing agriculture  from  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  a  tax,  of  which  a  part  fell 
directly  upon  the  beafts  employed  in  it, 
furnifhed  the  firft  example  of  a  regifter 
conftructed  upon  found  principles,  and 
which  was  methodical,  and  conform-" 
able  to  juftice. —  To  this  benefit  M. 
Turgot  added  another.  The  collection 
of  the  tax  was  in  his  time  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  each  community  >}  and  of  confe- 
quence  was  equally  burthenfome  both  to 
the  individual  who  was  forced  to  under- 
take it,  and  to  the  community  who  were 
made-  refponfible  for  the  incapacity  or 
difhonefty  of  their  collector.  Mr.  Tur- 
got formed  a  new  office,  which  the  com- 
munity trufted  to  fome  man  of  refpon- 
fible circumftances  and  tried  character, 
and  who  voluntarily  undertook  it  at  a 
very  moderate  poundage. 

E  z  The 
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The  defire  of  relieving  Limoufin  from 
the  burthen  of  the  Gorve'es*,  lay  ftill 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  M.  Turgot.  The 
poor,  who  have  only  their  wages  to  fub- 
fift  upon,  condemned  to  work  without 
wages ;  families,  dependent  upon  the  la- 
bour of  a  fingle  pe-rfon,  devoted  to  hun- 
ger and  wretchednefs  ;  animals  neceifary 
to  hufbandry  taken  from  their  work, 
Without  regard  either  to  the  occasions  of 
their  owners,  or  even  of  the  country  at 
large ;  in  fhort,  orders  abfolute  in  their 
form  and  cruel  in  their  nature,  fevere 
punimments  rigoroufly  executed,  which 
brought  on  defolation  and  mifery  and 
joined  humiliation  to  misfortune  :  fuch 
is  the  picture  of  the  Gorvees.  If  we  add 
to  this,  that  the  roads  were  made  reluc- 
tantly and  by  perfons   totally  deftitute 

*  The  word  Corvee  appears  derived  from  cura  'via  ; 
that  is,  care  of  the  roads.  It  fignifies  the  call  made  upon 
individuals  to  furnifh  labour  in  kind  for  the  conftruo 
tion  and  repair  of  roads, — Note  of  the  Tranflator, 

even/ 
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even  of  the  little  fkill  requifite  for  fuch  a 
taik  -,  that,  under  pretence  of  their,  work 
being   done  without  interruption,   they 
had  it  allotted  to  them  at  fome  leagues 
from    their   habitations  ;    and    that    the 
roads,  from  being  badly  planned,  or  of 
bad  materials,  were  frequently  to  be  made 
over  again ;   (a  necelTary  confequence  of 
a  fyflem,  where  it  feemed  allowable  to  be 
prodigal  of  labour,  fince  it  coil  nothing 
to  the  royal  treafure,  and  where  the  en- 
gineer had  the  fatal  opportunity  of  co- 
vering over  his  faults  at  the  expence  of 
the  fweat  and  blood  of  the  poor;)   the 
Corvee,  when  thus  defcribed,.  muil  ap^ 
pear  one  of  the  moil  cruel  fervitudes,  and 
one   of  the  moil  burthenfome    taxes  to 
which  a  people  can  be  condemned. — It 
has  .the  farther  property  of  falling  di^- 
redly  on  the  poor.    The  principle  adopt- 
ed in  it  being  that  of  exacting  the  labour 
in  kind,   it   could  only  be  impofed  on 
thofe  capable  of  working  :  and  the  plan 
of  it  being  new,  no  antient  ufage,  no  pri- 
E  3  vilege 
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yilege  could  be  pleaded  as  an  exemption 
from  it  3  whence  it  naturally  happened, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  taxes  from  which 
there  were  the  moft  extenfive  exemp- 
tions. 

M.  Turgot  propofed  to  thofe  diftrids 
which  bordered  upon  the  principal  roads, 
that  they  mould  execute  the  tafk  im- 
pofed  on  them,  by  means  of  hired  la- 
bour ;  the  coil  of  which  was  to  be  levied 
by  a  rate  proportioned  to  the  rate  of  the 
land-tax,  an  abatement  being  made  in. 
the  latter  correfponding  to  the  amount 
they  expended.  This  abatement  in  the 
land-tax  was  afterwards  diftributed  in 
favour  of  each  pariih,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
thofe  abatements  that  are  made  in  it  on 
account  of  local  calamities.  The  prer 
fervation  of  the  roads  was  in  like  manner 
fettled  by  fmaller  affelTments ;  and  daily 
attention  made  the  cofl  lefs,  as  well  as 
prevented  the  decay  of  the  roads  with 
more  certainty  than  the  Corvees,  which 
could  at  moil  be  made  only  twice  a  year, 

and 
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and  which  could  not  be  performed  with 
the  fame  degree  of  ikill.  As  to  the  for- 
mation of  roads,  it  was  conducted  with 
fuperior  oeconomy  and  fuperior  folidity. 
The  magiftrate  was  the  perfon  who  fur- 
nifhed  new  lights  both  to  the  engineers 
and  contractors,  and  he  perfected  the 
mode  of  conducting  roads.  Thus  every 
thing  odious  in  the  Corvees,  every  thing 
that  befpoke  conftraint  and  perfonal  fla- 
very,  all  that  introduced  among  the  peo- 
ple famine,  defpair,  and  death,  were  ba- 
nifhed.  No  grievance  remained  except 
that  of  the  unequal  diftribution  of  the 
burthen,  a  grievance  which  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  an  intendant  to  re- 
move. 

It  is  not  indeed  to  his  power,  that 
we  are  to  afcribe  the  reform  that  has 
already  been  mentioned  5  but  to  the  au- 
thority of  reafon,  and  that  confidence 
which  virtue  infpires.  A  too  fatal  ex- 
perience had  taught  the  people  to  be  jea- 
Jous  of  their  governors  -,  they  had  fcen 
E  4  thq 
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the  moil  folemn  promifes  violated,  the 
moft  cruel  vexations  difguifed  under  the 
veil  of  public  utility,  and  pretended  good 
made  the  pretext  for  actual  oppreffion. 
The  people  therefore,  whofe  concurrence 
was  neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  M.  Tur- 
got's  operations,  appeared  at  firft  not 
without  fear  to  confent  to  them.  But  his 
conduct,  uniformly  governed  by  reafon, 
juflice,  and  humanity,  foon  triumphed 
over  their  fcruples ;  and  this  triumph  was 
one  of  the  moft  difficult  and  moil:  grate- 
ful that  virtue  ever  obtained.  In  order 
to  inform  the  people  at  large  refpedling 
the  nature  of  his  plan  and  their  true  in- 
terests, he  addrelfed  himfelf  to  the  cu- 
rates of  the  different  parifhes.  The  let- 
ters written  by  him  upon  this  occafion, 
in  which  he  entered  into  the  moil  mi- 
nute details,  and  omitted  nothing  to 
make  himfelf  intelligible  to  the  coun- 
try people,  and  to  fpeak  to  their  reafon, 
or  rather  to  fupply  them  with  reafon, 
are  Hill  extant.     And  what  idea  do  they 

not 
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not  give  us  of  the  grandeur  and  bene- 
volence of  his  mind,  when  we  recol- 
lect, that  the  man,  who  thus  employed 
fome  of  the  moil  precious  moments  of 
his  life  in  writing,  and  in  repeating 
things  fo  familiar  and  fo  limple ;  was 
the  fame  man  who,  hurried  along  by 
an  irrefiftible  propenfity,  had  penetrat- 
ed the  depths  of  metaphyfic,  had  flu- 
died  and  endeavoured  to  fathom  every 
fcience,  and  who,  in  fine,  had  at  this 
yery  time  accomplifhed  the  bufinefs  of 
reducing  every  branch  and  diftribution 
of  political  fcience  into  one  fyflem,  the 
moil  extenfive  and  complete  that  hu- 
man underflanding  ever  conceived  ? 

The  militia  was  another  confiderable 
grievance  to  the  country  people.  It  is  a 
lingular  phenomenon  that  it  has  been 
found  practicable  to  render  the  character 
of  a  foldier  odious  and  difgraceful,  in  the 
midll  of  a  nation  naturally  brave  and  ac- 
tive ;  but  the  foldier  of  the  militia  had  not 
the  merit  of  a  voluntary  enliflment.    The 

preca- 
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precarioufnefs  of  his  fituation  difcouraged 
him  in  many  cafes  from  the  exertions  of 
Induftry.  Confounded  with  the  people 
in  the  article  of  drefs,  and  exercifed  too 
feldom  to  be  clafTed  among  the  mili- 
tary, he  loft  his  liberty  without  the 
compenfation  either  of  a  refpectable  cha- 
racter, or  of  a  fecure  fubfiftence.  It  had 
lately  been  conceived  that  the  militia 
would  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  griev- 
ance, if  the  voluntary  contributions, 
which,  from  a  natural  impulfe  of  juftice 
and  humanity,  the  communities  had  been 
induced  to  make  in  favour  of  the  militia, 
were  ftricHy  prohibited. 

M.  Turgot  felt  the  injuftice  of  com- 
pelling a  man  to  embrace,  againfl:  his 
will,  a  perilous  profeffion,  without  deign- 
ing even  to  pay  him  the  price  of  his  li- 
berty 5  and  how  completely  too  in  our 
political  constitutions  the  diftribution  of 
labour,  the  nature  of  war,  the  form  of 
our  armies,  and  the  principles  of  our 
military  art,  render  inapplicable  to  mo- 
dern  nations    the   maxim   of  antiquity, 

which 
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which  called  out  every  citizen  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  country.  But  if  M,  Tur- 
got  was  unable  to  abolifh  the  grievance 
generally,  he  was  defirous  at  leaft  to  put 
2  flop  to  the  particular  diforders  of  his 
province.  In  a  mountainous  country, 
and  among  difperfed  cottages,  the  defire 
of  efcaping  from  this  grievous  impofition 
produced  fugitives,  in  proportion  to  the 
Jiopes  of  fuccefs  in  their  attempt.  The 
law,  which  declared  the  fugitives  to  have 
become  ipfofaBo  foldiers  of  the  militia, 
excited  the  defire  of  taking  them  up. 
Each  community  was  interefted  in  in- 
creafing  the  number  of  its  members  to  be 
drawn  for  the  militia  $  and  each  family 
regarded  the  exemption  claimed  by  its 
neighbour,  as  an  augmentation  of  its 
own  perfonal  rifk  of  incurring  what  had 
become  fo  terrible  to  their  prejudices.  At 
the  moment  when  the  drawing  of  lots  was 
to  take  place,  the  communities  were  {ecu. 
purfuing,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  the 
fugitives  that  ik,ulked  in  the  woods,  and 

violently 
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violently  difputing  with  each  other  the 
men  which  each  of  them  claimed  as  its 
own.  The  operations  of  hufbandry  were 
iufpended,  and  feuds  were  excited  be- 
tween parishes  and  families,  which  the 
continual  prefence  of  their  object,  and 
the  want  of  a  variety  of  occupation, '  ren- 
dered irreconcileable.  Blood  was  fome- 
times  fpilt;  and  courage  was  exerted  to 
decide  who  mould  have  the  privilege  of 
being  exempted  from  exerting  it, 

M.  Turgot  put  a  flop  to  thefe  difor- 
ders,  by  obliging  the  communities  to  re- 
lign  the  execution  of  the  law  into  the 
hands  of  government;  and  by  taking  care 
that  it  mould  be  adminiflered  with  that 
impartial  juftice,  which  gains  confidence 
and  reconciles  men  to  feverity.  He  ftxuck 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  permitting  a 
fund  to  be  formed  by  the  members  of 
each  community,  which  was  perfectly 
free  and  fubjecl:  'only  to  their  own  re- 
gulations, for  making  fervice  in  the 
militia  voluntary.     This  method  of  raif- 

ing 
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Ing  foldiers  is  at  once  the  moft  juft,  the 
moft  noble,  the  moft  ceconomical,  the 
moft  certain,  and  the  beft  calculated  for 
forming  good  troops ;  and  cannot  fail  of* 
gaining  the  preference  at  lead:  over  thofe* 
which  a  contempt  for  the  human  fpecies* 
and  refpec"t  for  eftablifhed  ufages,  have 
occafioned  to  be  adopted  or  continued. 

Limoufin,  during  the  adminiftratiori 
of  M.  Turgot,  experienced  two  fuccef* 
five  years  of  fcarcity.  No  man  was  bet- 
ter convinced,  that  unreftrained  liberty, 
and  protection  to  magazines  and  to  the 
fpeculations  of  commerce,  were  the  only 
means  to  prevent  or  to  repair  this  mif- 
chief.  The  fcarcity  of  provifions,  by 
railing  their  price,  augments  the  intereft 
which  each  proprietor  has  to  carry  them 
where  the  fcarcity  is  greater!  ;  while 
laws  of  police,  forced  fales,  and  regula- 
tions of  price,  only  oppofe  barriers  to 
this  natural  impulfe,  and  deprive  the 
public  of  this  refource.    Befides  the  evil 

they 
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they  produce  of  themfelves,  they  con-* 
tribute  to  cxpofe  the  trader  to  the  vexa- 
tions of  petty  officers,  and  to  the  violence 
of  the  populace,  whofe  terror  and  difquie- 
tude  are  excited  or  kept  up  by  the  fpec- 
tacle  of  a  reftkfs  and  turbulent  legiila- 
lion.  They  falfely  impute  the  calamity 
to  the  dealers,  who  come  to  the  public 
fuccour;  becaufe  they  regard  them  as  the 
agents  of  government,  or  becaufe  they 
fee  them  to  be  the  objects  of  fufpicion  to 
the  magiflrates.  They  afcribe  their  dif- 
treffes  to  their  chiefs,  becaufe  the  tenor 
of  their  conduct  proclaims  that  they  be- 
lieve themfelves  to  have  the  power  of 
repairing  it. — M.  Turgot  knew  likewife 
that  thefe  fatal  precautions  in  times  of 
fcarcity,  have  the  more  Jailing,  the  more 
general,  and  the  equally  mifchievous 
effect:,  of  preventing  the  elfoblifhrnent  of 
a  regular  commerce  of  grain  -3  and  by  that 
means  rendering  the  fubiiilence  of  the 
people  for  ever  precarious. 

His  only  object  therefore  in  this  pe- 
riod 
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riod  of  calamity,  was  to  give  every  exten- 
sion in  his  power  to  the  freedom  of  trade 
with  refpect  to  provifions.  He  took  care 
not  to  difcourage  that  trade,  by  fupply- 
ing  the  wants  of  the  people  from  any 
other  fource,  and  employed  the  powers 
of  government  to  no  other  purpofe  than 
that  of  protecting  that  trade  from  the 
prejudices  of  the  populace.  He  had  ac- 
cordingly the  confolation  to  fee  this  com- 
merce, thus  abandoned  to  itfelf,  provide 
for  the  public  fubfiftence,  in  fpite  of  the 
obftacles  which  the  Situation  of  the  pro- 
vince oppofed  to  his  operations. 

But  the  freedom  that  was  requifite  was 
not  yet  complete.  The  cuftom  of  fix- 
ing the  price  of  bread  was  eftablifhed  in 
the  towns.  M.  Turgot  perceived  that; 
the  bakers,  who  poffefled  an  exclufive  pri- 
vilege, and  who  were  fubject  to  this  re- 
gulation, took  advantage  of  it  to  raife 
the  bread  to  a  price,  beyond  what  it 
ought  to  bear  compared  with   that  of 

corn. 
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corn.  He  fufpended  the  exercife  of  tneif 
privilege,  but  allowed  them  the  liberty 
of  felling  bread  at  any  price  they  pleafed; 
The  price  foon  fell,  and  the  country  com- 
munities, even  from  the  diftanee  of  five 
leagues*  brought  bread  to  the  town,  made 
tinder  the  aufpices  of  liberty,  and  con- 
fequently  fold  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

But  if  government  in  times  of  fcarcity 
owe  to  the  people  in  general  only  liberty 
of  commerce  and  protection,  it  owes  af- 
firmance to  the  indigent ;  but  that  affirm- 
ance ought  to  be  the  fruit  of  their  own 
induftry.  The  acknowledged  integrity 
of  the  intendant  proved  in  this  inflance  a 
fuccour  to  the  miferable.  As  he  had 
never  aiked  any  thing  for  himfelf,  he  ea- 
lily  obtained  what  he  afked  for  his  pro- 
vince j  and  the  minifler  could  not  but 
believe  thofe  fuccours  necerTary,  when  he 
learned  by  the  public  voice,  that  the  in- 
tendant did  not  folicit  them,  till  he  had 
at  firfr.  relieved  the  people,  by  diftributing 
3  among 
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among  them  both  his  own  income,  and 
other  fums  which  he  had  borrowed  in  his 
own  name, 

Some  time  after  this  fuccefsful  expe- 
riment had  confirmed  M.  Turgot  in  the 
truth  of  his  principles,  the  minifter  of 
finance  coniulted  the  intendants  of  the 
kingdom  upon  the  laws  refpecting  the 
commerce  of  grain. 

This  fubject  feemed  to  have  been  ex- 
hausted in  a  number  of  excellent  works; 
but  M.  Turgot  thinking  himfelf  called 
upon  to  explain  his  fentiments,  difcufTed 
the  fubjec/t  in  {even,  letters  of  eonfidera- 
ble  length,  on  principles  of  deeper  re- 
fearch,  and  with  more  enlarged  views. 
He  there  demonrtrates,  that  the  freedom 
of  the  commerce  of  grain  tends  to  in- 
creafe  the  commodity,  by  increaiing  as 
well  the  motives  as  methods  of  extending 
and  improving  cultivation  j  and  that  to 
maintain  this  freedom,  is  the  only  mode, 
either  of  producing  a  conftant  commerce, 
which  may  repair  the  effects  of  local 
F  fcarcity, 
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fcarcity,  and  provide  refources  again& 
years  of  calamity ;  or  of  reducing  the 
average  price  of  corn,  and  diminishing  its 
variations.  Of  thefe  objects  the  laft  is 
the  moil:  important,  fince  it  is  by  the 
average  value  of  corn  that  the  amount 
of  wages  and  the  price  of  moil  provi- 
sions are  regulated  %  fo  that  where- 
ever  thefe  variations  are^  moderate,  the 
price  of  labour  will  always  be  adequate 
to  the  fupport  of  the  people,  and  their  in- 
dustry as  well  as  their  fubfiftence  be  con- 
ftantly  fecured.  In  fine,  he  demonstrates 
that  the  freedom  of  this  commerce  is 
equally  profitable  to  the  landlord,  the 
farmer,  the  confumer,  and  the  hired  la- 
bourer ;  that  the  more  any  commodity  is 
to  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  necefiaries 
of  life,  the  more  ought  its  commerce  to 
be  free ;  and  that  prohibitory  laws,  far 
from  being  excufed  by  neceffity  or  uti- 
lity, are  detrimental  and  calamitous  to 
thofe  they  are  meant  to  favour ;  as  well 
as  unjufi:  towards  thofe  againSl  whom 
5  their 
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their  operation  is  directed.  He  refutes 
the  apprehenfions  that  may  be  entertained 
of  the  effects  of  this  freedom,  by  mow- 
ing that  every  diforder,  tumult,  fedition, 
and  even  famine  itfelf,  are  the  fruit  of 
thofe  very  laws  which  are  intended  to 
prevent  them  5  and  that  thefe  laws  are 
the  only  fource  of  the  duration  of  real  fa- 
mine, and  the  failure  of  fupply,  as  well 
as  of  the  prejudices,  the  terrors,  and  the 
violences  of  the  populace. 

Unfortunately  three  of  thefe  letters  no 
longer  exift;  but  thofe  which  remain,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  excite  our  juft 
regret,  form  a  precious  monument  which 
may  one  day  prove  a  public  bleffing,  when 
time,  which  extinguiihes  the  prepoffef- 
fions  of  perfonal  refentment  and  party 
fpirit,  mail  have  given  to  the  name  of 
Turgot  the  authority  due  to  his  genius 
and  his  virtues. 

Thefe  letters  were  written  in.  a  period 

of  three  weeks,   during  a   progrefs  that 

M,  Turgot  made  through  his  province. 

F  2  Some 
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Some  of  them  were  the  bufinefs  only  of  a 
iingle  evening,  in  the  midrt  of  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  office,  not  one  of  which  was 
neglected  :  and  among  all  the  works  he 
has  left,  this  is  one  of  thofe  in  which  the 
precifion  of  his  ideas,  that  order  which 
was  become  habitual  in  him,  and  the 
depth  and  verfatility  of  his  underftanding, 
are  mbft  confpicuous. 

The  minifler  to  whom  thefe  papers 
were  addreffed,  commended  M.  Turgot, 
and  iffued  prohibitory  edicts.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  political  queflions,  the  deciiion 
of  ilatefmen  is  lefs  the  refult  of  their  rea- 
foning  than  of  their  difpofition  and  their 
character.  The  underftanding  of  every 
man  is  able  to  fee  the  fame  truth,  but  it 
is  not  every  man  who  has  the  courage  to 
reduce  it  into  practice.  Men  endeavour 
to  doubt  the  propriety  of  what  they  do 
not  chufe  to  perform  ;  and  every  opinion, 
the  adoption  of  which  requires  a  con- 
tempt for  prejudice  and  intrigue,  and 
more  zeal  for  the   public  than  for  our 

perfonal 
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perfonal  intereft,  can  be  adopted  by  none 
but  men  of  courage  and  virtue. 

M.  Turgot  had  another  opportunity  of 
difplaying  his   zeal   for   the  freedom   of 
trade,  or  rather  for  that  juftice  which  de- 
mands that  every  one  fhould  be  permitted 
the  free  ufe  of  his   lawful   property  (for 
however  ufeful   may  be  the  freedom  of 
trade,  it  has  an  argument  on  its  fide  {till 
more  unanfwerable  than  its  utility).     It 
is  well  known  that  loans  of  money,  pay- 
able at  a  certain  time,  with  intereft  at  any 
rate  whatever;  and  loans  of  every  kind, 
which  bear  an  intereft  higher  than  live 
per  cent,,  are  considered  by  the  laws  of 
France  as  illegal  contracts,  and  even  as 
crimes.     And  yet  commerce  cannot   be 
carried  on  without  loans  payable  at  a  fixed 
time,  and  bearing  intereft  at  a  rate  mu- 
tually agreed   on.      This   liberty  is   ne- 
ceffary,    becaufe    the  intereft   of  money 
muft  naturally  be  regulated  by  the  amount 
qf  the  profits  of  each  fpecies  of  commerce, 
by  the  rifks  to  which  that  commerce  is 

F  3  expo  fed, 
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expofed,  and  by  the  greater  or  lefs  degree 
of  credit  due  to  the  borrower.     The  de- 
vice which  was  recurred  to,  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  law  with  the  neceffitv  of 
the  cafe,  was  this  :  the  law  was  fuffered  to 
remain  dormant,  but  fubject  to  be  called 
into  action  at  the  dictate  of  prejudice,  of 
clamour,  and  at  the  caprice  of  every  judge. 
The   confequence   has   been,   that   thofe 
who  lend  their  money  being  continually 
expofed  to  the  lofs  of  their  capital,  to  the 
difgrace  affixed  to  actions  which  the  law 
prohibits,  and  even  to  ignominious  con- 
demnations, indemnify  themfelves  by  ex- 
acting a  very  high  intereft. 

Nor  is  this  all.  A  fingle  profecution, 
commenced  by  a  fraudulent  debtor,  is 
fufficient,  by  the  terror  it  creates,  to  fuf- 
pend  the  commerce  of  a  whole  town,  or 
an  entire  province.  Thus  it  happened  at 
Angouleme  in  1770.  Some  bankrupts, 
in  order  to  efcape  a  jufl  condemnation, 
had  formed  a  plan  of  charging  their  cre- 
ditors with  the  crime  of  ufury.  A  num- 
ber 
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ber  of  debtors,  not  more  refined  in  their 
principles,    followed   the   example,    and 
threatened  to  inform  againft  their  credi- 
tors, if  they  did  not  remit  their  demand 
of  interefb,  and  even  in  fome  cafes  of  a 
part  of  the  principal.    The  rigour  of  the 
profecutions,  and  the  favour  which  thefe 
informants  found  from  the  courts,  com- 
pleted the  diforder.     The  trade  of  An- 
gouleme  was  on  the  point  of  being  de- 
ftroyed  ;  the  alarm  had  reached  many  of 
the  commercial  towns  of  the  kingdom ; 
and   administration    thought    themfelves 
obliged  to  confult  the  intendant  of  the 
province  where  it  began. 

The  report  of  M.  Turgot  is  a  complete 
treatife  upon  loans.  The  liberty  of  mak- 
ing loans  upon  what  terms  men  pleafe,  is 
a  natural  confequence  of  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  property;  and  a  very  moderate 
(hare  of  underflanding  is  fufficient  to  dif- 
cover,  that  though  the  lender  may,  by  ex- 
acting too  rigorous  conditions,  (how  him- 
felf  to  be  wanting  in  humanity,  yet  he 
F  4  cannot 
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cannot  be  guilty  of  a  violation  either  of 
law  or  juftice,  by  exercifing  his  natural 
right  of  difpofing  of  his  own  property 
upon  what  terms  he  pleafes.   But  though 
the  queftion  of  right  in  this  bufinefs  be 
fo  exceedingly  fimple,  the  paper  of  M. 
Turgot  is  only  on  that  account  the  more 
calculated  to  difplay  his  genius  and  his 
character.      He   did   not   think   that   he 
could  degrade  himfelf  by  combating  fe- 
rioufly  opinions  the  molt  abfurd,  when 
he  conrldered  them  as  dangerous.      He 
examines   in    his    report    the   arguments 
drawn  from  policy,  from  law,  and  from 
religion,    upon     which    the    regulations 
of    what     has    been    called    ufury  have 
been  founded,  and  traces  their  origin  and 
progrefs  -,  and  he  condefcends  to  demon- 
strate, that  even  fhould  we   debafe    our 
reafon  fo  far  as  to  decide  a  queftion  of 
morality  and  juftice  in  conformity  to  our 
ideas   of  theology,  the  caufe  is  not  even 
in   this   mode  of  proceeding  to  be  fup- 
ported,  except  by  a  falfe  interpretation  of 

the 
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the  authorities  to  which  the  appeal   is 
made. 

M.  Turgot  prefents  us  in  this  treatife 
with  an  idea  equally  perfpicuous  and  no- 
vel, refpecting  legal  interefl,  which  is  not 
and  cannot  be  any  thing  elfe  than  the 
average  price  of  interefl  calculated,  like 
that  of  any  common  commodity,  upon 
actual  obfervation.  The  bufinefs  of  law 
therefore  is  the  fame  in  both  cafes  $  that 
is,  to  fix  a  price  only  where  it  has  not  been 
or  could  not  be  fixed  by  particular  con- 
tracts. 

The  occupations  of  his  office  did  not 
hinder  M.  Turgot,  we  mufl  not  fay  from 
meditating,  and  increafing  his  knowledge 
(for  that  is  a  kind  of  appetite  too  impe- 
rious to  be  refilled  by  a  genius  of  his 
rank)  but  from  compofing  feveral  works. 
We  mail  here  only  mention  an  EfTay  on 
the  Formation  of  Wealth  :  a  performance 
valuable  for  the  profound  and  acute  ana- 
lyfis  which  it  contains,  for  the  fimpli- 
cjty  of  its  principles,  and  the  extent  of 

its 
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its  confequences ;  in  which  one  is  led  on, 
by  a  chain  of  truths  founded  in  nature, 
to  the  folution  of  the  moft  important 
problems  of  political  ceconomy.  This 
EfTay  may  even  be  confidered  as  the  germ 
of  the  treatife  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations  > 
written  by  the  celebrated  Smith ;  a  work, 
unfortunately  for  the  happinefs  of  man- 
kind, hitherto  too  little  known  in  Eu- 
rope -y  and  the  author  of  which  can  only 
be  reproached,  for  having  depended  too 
little,  in  fome  refpedts,  upon  the  irrefift- 
ible  force  of  reafon  and  truth*. 

Another 

*  It  is  at  leaft  to  this  caufe  that  we  think  ourfelves 
obliged  to  impute  what  feems  to  be  defective  in  his 
opinion  of  what  he  ftyles  the  agricultural  fyftern,  in  his 
difquifitions  upon  taxation,  and  in  his  ideas  concerning 
the  expence  of  public  education  and  religious  worT 
ihip ;  upon  which  fubjefts  he  appears  not  to  have  the 
fame  accuracy  and  precifion  that  are  to  be  admired  in 
the  reft  of  his  work.  We  mufl  afcribe  too  to  the 
fame  caufe  the  fort  of  flight  with  which  he  treats,  as  well 
the  writers  to  whom  he  gives  the  appellation  of  French 
Oeconomijh,  as  the  queftion  refpecling  the  eftablifhment 
of  one  univerfal  tax ;  which  has  drawn  him  into  fome 

errors. 
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Another  work  of  M.  Turgot,  written 
at  this  period,  deferves  attention  :  it  is 
upon  the  fubjec~t  of  mines  and  quarries. 
He  deduces  the  laws  which  ought  to  re- 
gulate the  working  of  mines,  and  the  dif- 
tribution  of  the  property  in  them,  from 
the  principles  of  natural  juftice ;  and  re- 
duces them  to  a  few  fimple  and  general 
rules.     One  is  aftonifhed,  in  reading  this 
book,  to  fee  that  the  laws  refpecting  an 
object,  which  has  been  hitherto  by  all  na- 
tions fubjected  to  arbitrary  principles  of 
advantage  and  convenience,  are  capable 
of  being   fo   clearly   inferred  from  the 
moft  general  and  unqueftionable  princi- 
ples of  natural  law.     But,  as   we  fhall 
have  occafion  to   obferve  hereafter,   M. 
Turgot  faw   that   the  whole   fyflem  of 
civil  jurifprudence  might  be  confidered 
in  the  fame  light,  and  might  be  deduced 
entirely  from  the  fame  principles. 

errors,  and  led  him  to  commit  fome  injurtice.  He  has, 
befides,  been  guilty  of  fome  inaccuracies  of  trifling  im- 
portance, in  fads  refpe&ing  France. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER      IV. 

O  many  labours— a  love  of  juftice  ever 
accompanied  with  companionate  good- 
nefs — a  mind  incapable  of  yielding  to  fe- 
duction  or  fear — and  a  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  as  diftincl:  from  the  love  of  fame,  and 
from  perfonal  ambition,  as  human  nature 
can  permit — entitled  M.  Turgot  not  only 
to  the  bleffings  of  the  people  of  his  pro- 
vince, and  the  friendship  and  admiration 
of  the  few  perfons  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately (and  who,  to  ufe  the  expreffion 
of  one  of  them  *,  "  congratulated  them- 
felves  upon  having  been  born  in  the  age 
in  which  he.  lived"),  but  gained  him 
the  applaufe  of  all  who  were  not  afraid 
of  the  imputation  of  virtue :  And  at 
the  death  of  Louis,  the  Fifteenth,  the 
public  voice,  which  that  of  intereft  or 
of  fear  did  not  yet  prefume  to  contradict, 
called  him  to  the  firft  offices  of  govern- 

*  The  archbifhop  of  Aix. 

10  #  ment ; 
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ment ;  as  a  man  who,  to  all  the  improve- 
ment that  fiudy  could  procure,  united 
the  experience  which  refults  from  the 
habits  of  bufinefs. 

The  minifters  who  were  in  place  dur- 
ing the  laft  years  of  that  long  reign,  had 
terrified  the  nation  rather  than  oppreiTed 
it.  The  hiftory  of  their  adminiftration 
affords  no  inftance  of  laws  limilar  to 
thofe  which  were  paffed  at  a  period  that 
ignorance  ftill  regrets,  and  which  were  the 
work  of  men  upon  whom,  at  this  very 
time,  eulogiums  full  of  the  mod  ridicu- 
lous exaggeration  were  lavifhed  *.  But 
government,  by  affecting  to  defpife  pub- 
lic opinion,  armed  it  againft  themfelves  : 
and  though  the  evils  that  refulted  from 
anarchy  only  were  felt,  the  evils  that  be- 
long to  defpotifm  were  imagined.  The 
finances  were  in  diforder,  and  the  diforder 

*  Confult  the  laws  of  Colbert  j  and  then  read,  if  you 
can,  his  panegyric,  which  gained  the  prize  from  the 
French  Academy  in  the  year  1773.  [N.  B.  This  pa- 
negyric is  underftood  to  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Nec.ker.~~ Additional  note  by  the  Tranflator.J 

was 
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was  believed  irreparable*  The  refources 
were  real  and  great,  but  credit  was  an- 
nihilated. The  nation,  frightened  and 
tired  with  accumulated  abufes,  demanded 
a  reforming  minifler.  It  called  for  a 
man  whofe  genius  could  fee  the  whole 
extent  of  the  evil,  and  could  find  the 
remedy ;  whofe  courage  was  not  afraid 
of  obftacles,  and  whofe  virtue  could  refifl: 
corruption.  It  called  for  M.  Turgot, 
Its  voice  was  heard,  and  he  was  declared 
minifler  of  the  marine. 

JT  am  not  acquainted  with  the  marine, 
faid  M.  Turgot.  Yet  he  perfectly  under- 
flood  geography — naval,  mercantile,  po- 
litical, and  philofophical.  He  had  ftu- 
died  the  theory  of  naval  tactics,  he  un- 
derflood  that  of  conflructing  veffels,  and 
that  of  all  the  different  arts  neceffary  in 
building,  rigging,  and  fitting  them  out. 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  agronomical 
operations  which  ferve  to  direct  their 
route,  and  the  inftruments  that  have  been 
invented  to  give  exadtnefs  to  thefe  opera- 
tions; 
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tions ;  and  he  was  able  to  decide  between 
the  merit  of  different  methods  for  the 
purpofe.  When  compared  with  others,  he 
might  have  confidered  himfelf  as  poUefT- 
ing  great  information  ;  but  it  was  not 
thus  that  he  judged  of  himfelf.  He  felt 
that  the  practice  of  navigation,  and  the 
habit  of  obfervation  refpedting  thofe  arts, 
with  the  principles  of  which  he  was 
alone  acquainted,  were  wanting  to  him; 
as  well  as  a  fufricient  degree  of  mathe- 
matical fcience,  to  enter  into  and  apply 
thofe  admirable  theories,  which  ought  to 
be  made  the  foundation  of  fome  impor- 
tant parts  of  naval  fcience. 

To  compare  one's  felf  with  others,  in 
order  to  be  proud  of  one's  fuperiority, 
feemed  to  him  a  weaknefs  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  compare  the  knowledge 
one  has  acquired  with  the  immenfe  ex- 
tent of  nature,  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
falfe  philofophy,  fit  only  to  produce  a 
dangerous  inactivity.  The  comparifon 
which  he  thought  alone  calculated  to  en- 
able 
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able  a  man  of  good  fenfe  to  judge  of  hfa 
attainments,  was  that  between  his  own 
actual  knowledge,  and  that  which  the 
age  he  lived  in  enabled  him  to  acquire ; 
and  there  is  no  man  whom  even  this  com- 
parifon  ought  not  to  render  Very  modeft. 

We  will  mention  only  two  incidents 
refpecting  the  naval  adminiftration  of 
M.  Turgot,  which  lafted  only  a  month* 
He  caufed  the  workmen  in  the  dock-* 
yards  of  Brefl  to  be  paid  eighteen  months 
of  the  arrears  which  were  due  to  them  $ 
and  he  propofed  to  the  king  to  beftow 
upon  the  celebrated  Euler,  a  donation 
of  a  thoufand  roubles  [>C«225']»  *n  con^ 
deration  of  this  great  geometrician  hav- 
ing condefcended,  after  publifhing  a  very 
deep  treatife  upon  naval  fcience,  to  com- 
prife,  in  a  very  fhort  publication,  all  that 
theory  has  yet  afcertained  upon  this  fub- 
jecl,  or  that  may  be  applied  to  practice. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  Auguft  1774, 
M.  Turgot  was  removed  from  the  admi- 
niflration  of  the  marine  to  that  of  the 

finances. 
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finances.  The  alteration  which  his  friends 
perceived  in  him  at  the  moment  of  this 
removal,  is  perhaps  one  of  thoie  traits 
that  heft  open  to  us  his  heart. 
.  He  was  by  no  means  ignorant  that  the 
adminiflration  of  the  marine  was  a  poft 
more  certain  in  its  tenure,  and  more  out 
of  the  reach  of  political  itorms.  Accuf- 
tomed  as  he  had  long  been  to  reflect  upon 
every  object  of  political  ceconomy,  he 
perceived,  that  by  the  adoption  of  new 
principles,  and  by  afTumingjuftiee  and  li- 
berty as  the  bafis  of  his  new  adminiflra- 
tion, he  might  with  facility  produce  an  im- 
portant revolution  in  commerces  deftroy 
that  defpotic  avarice  which  at  prefent  lays 
Afia  wafte;  and  render  the  French  colonies 
happy  and  powerful,  as  well  as  attached  to 
the  mother  country,  not  by  their  weaknefs 
and  neceflities,  but  from  intereft  and 
from  gratitude^  and  make  their  exiflence, 
which  is  now  fo  precarious,  fecure  by  the 
gradual  introduction  of  wife  laws  for  the 
abolition  of  negro  flavery,  that  reproach 

G  of 
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of  modern  nations.  He  knew  with  re- 
fpect  to  all  thefe  objects,  that  the  exam- 
ple of  one  great  nation  would  be  followed 
by  all  the  reft,  and  intitle  the  minifter 
with  whom  it  originated  to  the  gratitude 
of  mankind.  He  knew  frill  farther  with 
what  facility,  by  means  of  new  voyages 
adapted  to  a  digefted  and  comprehenfive 
fyitem,  he  might  in  a  fhort  time  increafe 
the  extent  of  human  knowledge,  enrich 
fcience,  and  perfect  art  *,  as  well  as 
fcatter  the  feeds  of  reafon  and  happinefs 
through  every  part  of  the  globe.  Thofe 
who  knew  him  could  not  entertain  a 
doubt  that  the  detail  of  the  preparations 
for  thefe  expeditions,  and  for  the  confe- 
quences  of  them,  afforded  him  an  inex- 
hauftible  fource  of  the  moft  interefting 
gratifications.      Neverthelefs,  when    M. 

*  In  1776,  M*  Turgot  fent  M.  Dombei,  a  learned 
fcotanifly  to  Peru.  In  1785,  that  gentleman  arrived  at 
Cadiz,  upon  his  return  with  a  rich  harveft  of  difco- 
veries  in  natural  hiftory,  and  a  numerous  colle&ion  of 
plants  and  minerals, 

Turgot 
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Turgot  quitted  this  branch  of  admini- 
juration,  he  appeared  delivered  from  a 
weight  that  bore  him  down.  Not  all  the 
dangers  of  the  pofr.  he  accepted,  nor  the 
obftacles,  the  oppolition,  the  difgull:  even" 
which  he  forefaw  would  attend  it,  could 
outweigh  in  his  eyes  the  circumftance-of 
quitting  an  office,  where  fome  parts  of 
the  neceffary  information  were  wanting 
to  him,  for  another  for  the  difcharge  of 
which  all  the  fludies  of  his  life  had  pre- 
pared him.  The  hope  of  producing  a 
greater  public  good  he  embraced  with 
avidity.  The  obftacles,  the  difficulties 
attending  it,  only  awakened  his  courage ; 
though  a  few  days  before  the  fmgle  fear 
of  being  fometimes  obliged  to  pronounce 
upon  queftions,  of  which  he  was  not  com- 
pletely mafter,  had  rilled  him  with  appre- 
henfion. 


G2  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER     V. 

The  letter  which  M.  Turgot  addreiTed 
to  the  king  upon  receiving  this  frefli 
mark  of  his  confidence,  as  Comptroller- 
General  of  the  Finances,  is  well  known. 


i  <  c; 


•Auguft  24,   1774. 


ire. 


<c  Having  quitted  your  majejly  s  clofet 
1 '  full  of  the  anxiety  which  the  immenjity 
i  e  of  the  trufi  that  you  have  impofed  upon 
"  me  imprejjes  ?ny  mind,  and  agitated  by 
6i  the  fentiments  that  the  affecting  good- 
.**  nefs  by  which  you  condefcended  to  encou- 
"  rage  me  has  excited,  I  hajlen  to  lay  at 
(S  your  feet  my  refpeclful gratitude,  together 
cc  with  the  abfolute  dedication  of  my  whole 


"  We- 


"  You  have  been  pleafed  to  permit  me  to 
1  f  lay  before  you  upon  paper  the  engagement 
"  which  your  majejly  has  entered  into-  with 
"  yourfelf  to  fupport  me  in  the  execution  of 
iC  thofe  plans  of '  (economy ,  which,  at  every 

(i  moment, 
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€<  moment,  and  in  the  prefent  more  than  in 
*'  any  other,  are  of  indifpenfable  necefjity. 
**  I  could  have  wifbed  to  have  detailed  the 
s<  reflections  that  are  fuggefted  to  me  by  the 
"  prefent  poflure  of  the  finances  ;  but  the 
tf  time  will  not  permit  me;  and  Ireferve 
"  my f elf  for  a  more  ample  explanation  when 
iC  I  jhall  have  obtained  more  accurate  in- 
"  formation.  I  confine  my f elf  in  the  pre- 
t(  fent  moment,  Sire,  to  call 'to your  recoU 
*'  leclion  three  words : 

' e  No  national  bankruptcy, 
**  No  increafe  of  taxes, 
<f  No  new  loans. 

<f  No  bankruptcy  1  neither  avowed  nor 
Ki  difguifed  under  compulfory  reductions. 

"  No  increafe  of  taxes.  'The  re  of  on  your 
<(  majefly  will  find  in  the  fituation  of  your 
se  people,  and  fill  more  in  your  own  heart. 

te  No  new  loans  ;  for  every  loan,  by  di~ 
(t  minijhing  the  amount  of  the  free  revenue, 
"  necejfarily  produces  at  laft  a  bankruptcy , 
"  or  an  increafe  of  taxes.  In  a. period  of 
t{  peace  money  jhould  not  be  borrowed,  un- 
G  3  "left 
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"  lefs  to  liquidate  old  debts,  or  to  difcharge 
"  others  bearing  a  higher  inter  eft. 

t(  'To  obtain  thefe  three  point s,  there  is 
ei  but  one  method,  that  of  reducing  the  ex- 
!?*  penditure  below  the  receipt,  and  Jo  much 
<(  below  it  as  to  l^eave  twenty  millions, 
t(  [£'%33>333-]  every  year  for  the  redemp  - 
"  tion  of  former  debts »  Without  this  pre - 
(t  caution,  the  fir Jl  cannon  ball  that  is  fired 
* e  will  force  the fi  ate  to  a  public  bankruptcy^ . 

"  It  is  afked,  in  what  is  the  retrenchment 
';  to  be  made?  And  every  department  will 
"  maintain  that,  as  far  as  relates  to  itfelf, 
<{  there  isfcarcely  a  Jingle  expenditure  which 
P  is  not  indifpoifable.  The  reafons  alledged 
? c  way  be  very  good ;  but  as  there  can  be 
cc  none  for  performing  impofjibilities,  it  is  re- 
?  *  quifite  that  all  thefe  reafons  fiould give  way. 
?'  to  the  irrefifiible  neccjjity  of  ceconomy. 

V  It  is  this  necefjity  then  that  calls  upon 

"  your 

*  This  obfervation  muft  be  underilood  according 
to  M.  Turgot's  principles,  who  acknowledged  no 
other  method  of  maintaining  public  credit  but  oeco- 

mony. 
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<s  your  majejly  to  oblige  each  department  to 
"  concert  with  the  minifier  of  the  finances, 
"  It  is  indifpenfable  that  he  Jldould  be  allowed 
te  to  difcufs  with  each  in  your  majejly  s  pre- 
i{  fence ,  the  degree  of  necejjity  of  its  pro- 
"  pofed  ex'pence.  Above  all  it  is  requifite, 
et  Sire,  when  you  have  thus  fixed  upon  the 
"  funds  of  each  department,  that  you  Jhould 
"  forbid  him  who  is  charged  with  it  to  en- 
ct  £ag£ 'for  any  new  expence,  without  hav- 
"  i-nZ  firfi  confulted  with  the  minifier  of 
<(  finance  on  the  means  offupplying  it.  With- 
<s  out  this,  each  department  will  load  itfelf 
te  with  debts,  which  will  fill  be  the  debts 
"  of  your  majefiy,  and  the  p  erf  on  directing 
6i  the  finances  can  never  anfwer  for  any 

nomy,  good  faith  in  the  operations  of  the  finances,, 
and  equitable  laws.  For  the  reft  M.  Turgot  has  ex- 
plained himfelf  upon  this  article  in  a  Memoir  dated 
April  1776,  relative  to  the  war  which  appeared  ine- 
vitable between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and 
in  which  France  might  apprehend  fhe  would  be  in- 
volved. He  there  obferves,  that  the  probability  of  fuc- 
cefs,  and  ftill  more  the  probability  that  the  war  would 
be  of  fhort  duration,  might  maintain  the  national 
credit. 

G  4  (t  corref- 
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4  f  correfpondence   between    the   expenditure 
te  and  the  receipt. 

* '  Tour  majefty  knows,  that  one  of  the 
*e  greateji  objiacles  to  ceconomy  is  the  mul- 
?'  titude  of  felicitations  to  which  you  are. 
?'  perpetually  expofed,  and  to-  which  the  too 
*'  great  facility  of  your  predecejfbrs  in  ac- 
"  ceding,  has  unfortunately  given  fanclion. 
4i  Tou  muft%  Sire,  againft  your  bounty  be 
e  ?  armed  by  your  ,  bounty  ;  and  confider 
1  *  whence  the  money  that  you  may  diftribute 
* *  among  your  courtiers  is  drawn  j  and  con- 
i%  traft  the  mifery  of  thofe  from  whom  it 
"  is  fometimes  necejfary  to  wreft  it,,  by  the. 
f  moft  rigorous  meafures,  with  the  fituation 
et  of  thofe  who  have  the  beft  title  to  your 
f  liberality. 

*'  T! here  are  favour  s ,  top  he  conferring  of 
f  which  it  has  feemed  the  ?nore  eafy  to  give. 
**.  way,  becaufe  they  do  not  immediately  prefs 
tf  upon  the  public  treafury  :    Such  are  inte- 
f*  refts  and  covert  partner/hips  and  privileges. 

ie  Tet  thefe  are  of  all  others  the  moft 
"  dangerous  and  the  moft  liable  to  abufe. 
"  All  prof  t  upon    the  public  taxes  that  is 

(e  not 
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f*  not  abfolutely  necejfary  for  their  collec- 
fie  tioriy  jhould  be  afundconfecrated  to  the 
<Ct  relief  of 'the  contributors,  and  to  the  ne- 
"  cejfities  of  the  flate.  All  participation  in 
tc  the  proft  of  the  receivers -general,  is  a 
sc  fource  of  corruption  to  i?ien  of  rank,  and 
■"  of  vexation  to  the  people,  by  creating 
(e  powerful  and  concealed  protectors  of  every 
f<  kind  of  abufe. 

"  'A  hope  may  be  indulged,  that  by  the 
f  improvement  of  agriculture,  by  the  fup- 
fi  prejfwn  of  abufes  in  the  collection  of  the 
*  *  revenue,  and  by  a  ?nore  equal  dijlribution 
f '  of  the  taxes,  the  people  may  be  fenfbly 
i(  relieved,  without  greatly  dimmifhing  the 
f*  public  income.  But  unlefs  ceconomy  be 
"  frfi  adopted,  no  reform  will  be  pofjible  ; 
■A'  for  there  is  no  reform  which  does  riot  in- 
ft*  volve  the  rifque  of  fome  interruption  in 
f*  the  collection  of  the  finances  ;  and  one 
M  mujl  expecJ  a  multiplicity  of  embarrafs- 
"  ments  which  will  be  created  by  the  ma- 
i(  noeuvres  and  clamours  of  men  of  every 
fc  defer iption,  inter efted in  perpetuating  thefe 

(<  abufes, 
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"  abufes,  as  there  is  not  ojze  of  thofe  that  is 
"  not  the  fupport  of  fomebody. 

"  While  the  finances  of  the  nation  reft 
e(  continually  upon  expedients  for  the  fupply 
"  of  public  fervice,  your  majefty  will  be 
"  continually  dependent  upon  the  financiers, 
6i  and  thefe  have  it  always  in  their  power 
iC  to  defeat  the  moft  important  operations  by 
ct  the  manoeuvres  of  their  fituation.  No 
"  meliorations ,  either  in  the  taxes  for  the 
tf  relief  of  the  people,  or  in  the  arrange- 
"  ments  of  legifiation  and  internal  govern- 
**  ment,  will  in  any  fort  be  practicable, 
if  Authority  will  never  be  at  reft,  becaufe 
* '  it  will  never  be  popular,  and  the  aneafij 
*'  nefs  and  difcon tents  of  the  people  are  at 
6  i  all  times  the  engines  employed  by  difaff'ecl- 
te  ed  men,  and  men  of  intrigue,  to  excite 
"  troubles.  It  is  then  upon  ceconomy  frin- 
ct  cipally  that  depend  the  prof  perky  of  your 
"  majefty' s  reign,  the  internal  tranquillity 
*(  of  your  dominions,  the  refpeffi  of  foreign 
**  nations,  the  people's  happinefs,  and  your 
f*  own,     I  mtijl  obferve  to  your  majefty  % 

«  that 
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< «  that  I  enter  upon  my  office  at  a  conjunc- 
<f  ture,  rendered  unfavourable  by  appre- 
m  hen/ions  entertained  of  fear  city  ;  and 
"  which  are  the  more  difcour aging  on  ac- 
li  count  of  the  fermentation  of  mens  minds 
(t  for  fever  al  years  paft,  of  the  fluctuation 
**  experienced  in  the  principles  ofl  miniflers, 
"  of  certain  injudicious  operations ,  and 
"  above  all  of  a  harvefl  that  appears  to 
ec  have  been  f canty.  Upon  this,  as  upon 
f<  many  other  flubjeSls,  I  do  not  afk  of  your 
t(  majefty  to  adopt  my  principles,  without 
t(  their  being  firjl  diflcuflfed  and  examined, 
"  either  by  yourfelf  or  by  confidential  per- 
? '  fons  in  your  prefence.  hut  when  youjloall 
(i  have  acknowledged  their  juflice  and  their 
(C  necefljity,  I  intreat  you  to  fupport  their 
f-(  execution  with  fir mnefs,  without  fluff ering 
"  yourflelfl  to  be  difcour  aged  by  clamours 
<c  which  it  is  impoffible  to  avoid  in  flue h  a 
<c  concern,  whatever  conduSi  be  adopted \ 
6  *  whatever  flyfte?n  purflued. 

"  Such  are  the  points  which  your  ma- 
t(  jefly  has  been  pleafled  to  permit  me  to  re- 
V  call  to  your  mind.     Toil  will  not  forget 

"  that 
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"  that  in  receiving  the  pofi  of  comptroller - 
"  general,  I  have  felt  all  the  value  of  the 
{C  confidence  with  which  you  honour  me. 
"  I  have  felt  that  you  intrujl  me  with  the 
"  happinefs  of  your  people,  and  'if  I  ?nay 
*c  be  permitted  fo  to  exprefs  my f elf,  with 
"  the  ojfice  of  making  your  p erf m  and  au~ 
"  thority  beloved :  but  I  have  not  been  in- 
"  fenfible  to  the  exteiit  of  the  danger  which 
"  I  encounter.  I  knew  that  I Jhould ft  and 
t(  alone  in  a  contejl  againjl  abufes  of  every 
f*  kind,  againjl  the  efforts  of  thofe  who  be- 
(S  nefit  by  thefe  abufes,  and  againfl  the 
tl  ?nultitude  of  prejudices  that  oppofe  them- 
**  fives  to  every  reform,  and  which  are  fo 
* l  powerful  an  engine  in  the  hands  of  per- 
"  fons  inter ejled  in  rendering  dif order  per- 
"  petual.  I  Jhall  even  have  to  Jlruggle 
*.*  againjl  the  generous  temper  a?id  innate'" 
"_  goodnefs  of  your  majefiy,  and  of  the  per - 
f  fons  mojl  dear  to  you.  I  Jhall  be  fear - 
"  ed,  and  even  hated,  by  the  greatejl  part 
"  of  your  court,  by  all  who  fohcit  favours. 
*f  Every  refufal  will  be  laid  to  my  charge  -, 
ff  I  Jhall  be  held  up  as  aujlere,  for  having 

"  repre^ 
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se  reprefented to  your  majejiy  that  yoti  ought 
"  not  to  enrich  even  thofe  you  love  at  the 
"  expence  of  the  fubjijience  of  your  people* 
{i  'The  very  people  in  whofe  caufe  I  Jhall 
"  have  facrificed  my f elf,  are  fo  eafy  to  be 
*(  deceived,  that  I  jhall  perhaps  incur  their 
<e  averfion  by  the  meafures  1  jloall  have  em- 
4t  ployed  to  defend  them.  I  Jhall  be  ca- 
*'  lumniated,  and  perhaps  with  fo  much 
£C  fpecioufnefs,  as  to  deprive  me  of  your  ma- 
ce  iefty  s  confidence.  I  Jhall  not  regret  the 
1  c  lofs  of  an  appointment  to  which  I  never 
* c  afpired  ;  I  am  ready  to  refign  it  into 
*1  ymtr  hands  the  moment  I  can  no  longer 
"  hope  to  be  ufeful  in  it.  But  your  ejleem, 
*e  my  reputation  for  integrity,  and  the  pub- 
i{  lie  approbation  of  my  character,  which 
st  determined  your  choice  in  my  favour,  are 
"  dearer  to  me  than  life ;  and  thefe  I- may 
"  lofe  without  meriting  in  my  own  judg- 
i(  ment  the  Jlightejl  reproach, 

"  Tour  majejiy  will  remember,  that  it  is 
<e  upon  the  faith  of  your  promifes  that  I 
t(  take  upon  myfelf  a  burthen,  which  is 
"  perhaps  heavier  than  I  can  bear;  that 

n 
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te  it  is  to  yourfelf perfonally,  to  the  honefi 

ge  man,  to  one  that  is  jujl  and  good  rather 

"  than  to  the  king,  that  I  abandon  my f elf. 

(f  I  venture  thus  to  repeat,  'what  you  hame 

Xi  already  been  pleafed  to  hear  and  approve* 

%(  'The   affeBing  kindnefs  with  which  you 

se  have  condefcended  to  prefs  my  hands  be- 

<f  tween  your  own,  as  if  to  accept  the  de- 

"  die  at  ion  of  my f elf  to  your  fervice,  will 

€e  never  efface  it f elf  from  my  memory.     It 

"  will fupport  my  courage.     It  has  infepa- 

*e  rably  united  my  p erf onal  happinefs  to  the 

*'  interejl,  the  glory,  and  the  happtnefs  of 

*l  your  majejly" 

The  functions  and  the  duties  of  a 
comptroller-general '  of  the  finances  in 
France,  are  thefe  r^The  making  of  laws 
with  refpect  to'  finance^  commerce,  and 
manufactures  ;  the  detail  of  their  admi- 
niftration,  and  the  decifion  of  every  par* 
ticular  queition  refpecling  them  :  the 
fuperintendence  of  all  public  works  and 
eftablifhments,  and  the  infpection  over  the 
conflitutions  and  revenues  of  every  cor- 
poration, 
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poration,  from  the  flates  of  the  moil  con- 
fiderable  provinces  to  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  th,e  meanefl  village:  the  care  of 
maintaining  fuch  an  order  in  the  railing 
the  fubfidies  as  (hall  render  the  collection 
certain,  without  being  burthenfome,  and 
of  infuring  the  funds  neceffary  for  the 
public  expences.  He  muft  examine  into 
the  neceffity,  or  at  lead  the  utility,  of 
thofe  dilburfements  -,  eftablifh  fevere  rules 
which  mall  check  depredations,  and  a 
well-judged  ceconomy  which  ihall  di* 
minim  their  prefTure  -,  and,  finally,  he 
muft  fupport  the  national  credit,  and 
watch  over  the  punctual  difcharge  of  all 
engagements  contracted  in  the  name  of 
the  fovereign. 

But  legiflation  in  matters  of  finance 
had  long  had  but  one  principle ;  a  defire 
of  augmenting  the  revenues  of  the  fove- 
reign, but  without  exciting  clamours* 
too  dangerous  to  the  minifter.  The  con- 
fequence  of  adopting  this  principle  was, 
that  the  regulations  which  were  made 
3  bore 
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bore  hard  only  upon  the  people,  and  prin- 
cipally upon  the  country  people,  who* 
being  always  fcattered,  could  neither 
force  an  audience  nor  infpire  terror. 

Commerce  had  been  conftantly  facri- 
ficed  to  views  of  revenue;  and  if  at  any 
time  fome  rare  occurrences  had  permitted 
the  encouragement  of  trade  to  be  the 
real  mctive,  and  not  the  pretext  of  certain 
laws,  yet  the  intereft  of  particular  towns 
and  that  often  mifunderftood,  the  opinion 
of  a  few  mercantile  men  who  were 
either  ignorant  or  infincere,  and  the  ex- 
ample and  political  prejudices  of  foreign 
nations,  determined  the  nature  of  thefe 
lawSs,  The  felicitations  of  rich  mer- 
chants had  fometimes  obtained  a  hearing;, 
but  fcarcely  ever  the  general  interefts  of 
commerce. 

The  indultxy  of  the  nation  was  not  lefs 
fettered  with  vexatious  regulations  and 
•fifcal  laws.  The  details  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  the  deciflon  of  particular  caufes, 
were  directed  by  the  fame  principles, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  oppref- 

five 
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i 
five  fyftem  was  here  indulged  with  lefs 

reftraint,  as  its  operations,  by  being  more 

confined  and  private,  efcaped  with  more 

certainty  the  public  cenfure. 

The  high  roads  kept  in  repair  by  the 
Corvees  exhaufted  the  country,  and  con- 
ftantly  twice  a  year  brought  back  flavery, 
mifery,  and  defpair. 

The  internal  navigation  of  the  king- 
dom languished  in  the  midft  of  a  thou- 
fand  projects,  the  offspring  of  avarice  or 
pride.  The  income  of  the  greater!  part 
of  the  towns,  already  loaded  with  local 
impofitions,  and  adminiflered  by  officers 
not  chofen  by  the  towns,  or  elfe  forced  to 
purchafethe  right  of  choofing  them;  was 
finally  abforbed  by  the  luxurious  expences 
of  the  richer  citizens,  and  dedicated  to 
pleafures  or  vanity. 

The  produce  of  the  taxes,  diminifhed 
by  the  multiplied  channels  through  which 
it  parTed  to  the  public  treafury,  and  almofl 
completely  iwallo  ved  up  by  anticipations, 
was  no  longer  adequate  even  to  the  ne- 
H  cerTities 
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ceflkies  of  the  flate*     The  engagements 
of  government  had  been  violated,  the  an- 
nual  payments  had   been  retarded,   and 
every  year  fome  petty  expedient,  always 
burthenfome  and    frequently  oppreffive, 
ferved  to  help  out  the  public  refources, 
which  were  in  continual  danger  of  fail- 
ing.   Confidence  was  annihilated.    Com- 
pulfory  loans,  which  had  been  exacted 
from    every   company   and    from   every 
corporation  in  fucceffion,  together  with 
the  habit  of  purchafing  for  a  valuable 
confideration  the  fignature  of  a  few  lead- 
ing bankers,  had  accuftomed  the  monied 
men  to  wifh   always   to  have  a  private 
credit  opened  between   government  and 
themfelves*.     In  fine,  no  other  maxim 
was  employed  in  the  regulation  of  the 
expenditure,  but  that  of  the  obligation 
under   which   the   minifter    of   finances 

*  Thefe  bankers,  employed  by  the  predecefibr  of 
M.  Turgor,  and  made  defperate  by  feeing  themfelves 
deprived  of  the  fource  of  their  profits,  fought  to  ruin 
him  by  the  moft  culpable  manoeuvres. 

was 

II 
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was  placed,  to  purchafe  by  his  facility 
the  lilence  or  the  protection  of  all  who 
were  pofiefTed  of  authority  or  credit. 

It  was  out  of  the  midft  of  this  chaos 
that  a  new  adminiftration  was  to  be  creat- 
ed, founded  upon  juflice  and  directed  to 
the  good  of  the  people.  *A  virtuous  man 
dared  to  undertake  the  tafk ;  equally  con- 
vinced that  to  exterminate  the  evil  it  was 
neceifary  only  to  purfue  the  fimpleft  prin- 
ciples, (which  he  was  aftonilhed  to  find 
were  little  known,)  and  feeling  alfo  in  the 
goodnefs  of  his  heart  an  energy  which 
enabled  him  to  fet  all  outward  obflacles 
at  defiance,  though  he  difguifed  none  of 
them  to  himfelf. 

The  people  were  oppreifed  hy  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  taxes,  and  the  flate  of  affairs 
did  not  admit  of  their  reduction.  Th-s 
only  method  to  reftore  the  public  credit 
was  by  a  faithful  difcharge  of  the  arrears 
of  debt  as  they  occurred  ;  and  this  made 
it  necefTary  to  keep  up  the  revenue.  The 
fruits  of  ceconomy  were  flow  and  uncer- 
H  2  tain.. 
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tain.  A  change  in  the  form  of  the  taxes 
required  time,  and  would  have  met  with 
obftacles ;  and  if  introduced  upon  prin- 
ciples of  juftice,  and  fo  as  to  avoid  bring- 
ing a  temporary  evil  upon  a  part  of  the 
citizens,  might  demand  facrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  treafury. 

But  if  it  was  impofiible  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  taxes,  it  was  however 
practicable  to  increafe  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  bear  them ;  and  this  was  to 
procure  them  a  fubftantial  relief.  The 
enjoyment  of  a  part  of  their  natural  rights 
might  be  reftored  to  them  ;  a  part  at  leafl 
of  the  vexations  under  which  they  had 
long  groaned  might  be  difpenfed  with ; 
and  this  tafk  was  the  firfl  object  of  M. 
Turgot's  care. 

His  firfl  regulations  gave  freedom  to 
the  commerce  of  corn  within  the  king- 
dom. The  benefit  which  this  law  was 
calculated  to  p:  ;duce  was  that  of  giving 
new  life  to  agriculture  by  the  encourage- 
ment refulting  from  the  proprietors  being 

fure 
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fure  of  difpofing  of  its  produce  at  their 
own  difcretion.  It  tended  to  augment  at 
once  the  quantity  of  the  necefTaries  of 
life,  and  the  net  produce  of  the  land ;  to 
prepare  for  the  people  the  refource  of 
fuch  a  flock  of  corn,  as  commerce  might 
provide  againfl  unfavourable  feafons  and 
local  fcareity ;  and  to  render  wages  at  all 
times  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  thofe 
who  received  them,  by  making  lefs  fre- 
quent, and  lefs  confiderable,  the  variations 
in  the  price  of  corn — In  fine,  by  the 
eflablimment  of  a  conftant  and  certain 
commerce,  to  place  the  landlord  and  far^ 
mer,  the  government  and  people,  out  of 
the  reach  of  a  real  decline  of  necefTaries, 
of  vexatious  and  oppreffive  laws,  and  of 
difquiet  and  interline  troubles  -,  the  cruel 
and  infallible  refult  of  every  kind  of  pro- 
hibitory fyftem. 

M.  Turgot  felt  how  much  an  abfolute 

freedom    of  exportation  to  foreign  parts 

would  add  to  the  certainty  of  the  public 

fubfiflence,   by   giving    to  commerce  an 

H   3  additional 
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additional  activity,  and  more  extenfive  de- 
pots of  corn,  and  by  calling  in  the  affirm- 
ance of  foreign  nations  in  bad  years.  But 
he  faw  at  the  fame  time  that  this  liberty 
would  caufe  difquietudes,  which,  though 
chimerical  in  themfelves,  would  produce 
real  evil ;  and  that  foreign  commerce,  al- 
ways very  feeble  in  comparifon  of  that 
which  is  internal,  would  remain  in  a  lan^ 
guid  flate,  as  long  as  internal  commerce 
continued  infirm  and  unfettled.  He  faw^ 
in  ihort,  that  in  the  prefent  inftancej 
where  there  had  been  unfavourable  fea- 
fons  for  feveral  years,  the  advantages  of  a 
free  export  were  almoft  as  chimerical  as 
the  pretended  dangers  of  it,  which  appear-? 
ed  fo  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

To  reftore  the  commerce  of  corn  and 
of  flour  to  its  natural  liberty,  was  not 
all  that  was  requifite  to  be  done.  Local 
refractions  oppofed  themfelves  to  the  ef- 
fects that  entire  liberty  would  have  pro- 
duced. The  excluiive  privileges  of  bakers, 

the 
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the  affize  of  bread,  the  obligation  to  grind 
corn  at  particular  mills,  and  the  feveral 
market-dues  upon  corn  when  fold,  were 
fo  many  fetters  which  it  was  necefTary  to 
break.  They  were  all  abolifhed  during 
the  adminiftration  of  M.  Turgot,  except 
indeed  the  manorial  privileges  as  to  mills, 
which  he  fuffered  flill  to  fubfift  >,  becaufe 
he  was  unwilling  either  to  take  away 
without  compenfation  a  claim  founded 
on  prefcription,  and  fometimes  even  on  a 
voluntary  compact;  or  to  make  the  na- 
tion purchafe  at  top  high  a  price  rights, 
which  would  never  have  been  valuable, 
if  fraud  fupported  by  power  had  not 
made  them  fo.  But  the  liberty  of  the 
commerce  of  flour,  by  checking  thofe  un- 
juft  profits,  would  in  a  few  years  have 
mown  the  real  value  of  the  privilege,  and 
the  amount  of  the  compenfation  which 
ought  to  be  paid  for  it. 

The  monopoly  of  the  bakers,  and  the 

affize  of  bread  which  is  founded  on  it, 

•  vanished  along  with  their  corporate  rights. 

H    4  The 
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The  tolls  payable  at  markets,  and  which 
were  exacted  either  by  corporations  or  by 
individuals,  had  been  fufpended,  and 
were  to  be  wholly  abolifhed  upon  indem- 
nification of  the  claimants. 

M.  Turgot  refpected  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, and  he  the  rather  refpecled  it,  be- 
caufe  he  underftood  with  more  than  com- 
mon exactnefs  what  was  its  true  extent. 
But  tolls  are  not  property ;  they  are  a 
local  tax  which  was  introduced  in  times 
of  anarchy,  when  corporations  and  lords 
of  manors  fhared  between  them  a  part  of 
that  prerogative  of  impofing  taxes,  which 
irregular  and  tumultuous  afTemblies  at 
that  time  contended  with  a  fovereign  des- 
titute of  power. 

Legal  conveyances,  or  long  pofTeflion, 
had  fan&ioned  thefe  rights.  Bought  and 
fold  as  real  property,  tranfmitted  from 
family  to  family,  the  greater  part  had 
effaced  in  their  progrefs  the  irregularity 
of  their  origin.  In  the  mean  time  the 
right,  which  the  nation,  or  the  magistrate 

who 
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who  pofleffes  its  power,  has  to  regulate 
every  impoft  in  the  manner  moft  advan- 
tageous to  the  people,  was  not  impaired. 
It  is  in  its  nature  at  once  unalienable  and 
incapable  of  fuffering  from  prefcription ; 
and  the  fovereign  power  has  retained  the 
right  of  abolishing  thefe  impofts,  from  the 
moment  it  gives  the  pofleflbrs  an  indem- 
nification equal  to  the  injury  they  may 
fuflain.  To  thofe  who  form  accurate  ideas, 
the  fuppreffion  of  fuch  privileges  will 
not  feem  an  attack  upon  property ;  while 
the  eftablifhing  of  fuch,  and  the  retrain- 
ing by  means  of  them  the  liberties  of 
commerce,  is  an  inconteflible  encroach- 
ment upon  it. 

Other  antient  privileges  formed  a  fimi- 
lar  obftacle  to  the  circulation  of  the  wines 
of  a  part  of  our  provinces.  Thefe  were 
aboliihed  by  an  edict  ;  and  as  entire  a 
liberty  of  commerce. was  afforded  to  this 
commodity,  (the  moil  important  in  the 
kingdom  after  that  of  grain,)  as  the  de- 
fective mode  of  collecting  the  tax  upon 

it 
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it  would  allow. — A  fimilar  freedom  for 
the  articles  of  brandies  was  to  have  been 
made  a  fequel  to  this  meafure.  Already 
fome  local  reftrictions  had  been  abolifhed  ^ 
and  the  duties  laid  upon  the  exportation  of 
this  liquor  were  to  have  been  annihilated  : 
the  diftillation  of  brandy  from  the  hulk  of 
the  grape  was  to  have  been  allowed  -,  and 
the  fpirits  manufactured  from  grain, 
which  are  entirely  prohibited,  and  thofe 
from  cyder  and  perry,  which  are  not  al- 
lowed to  pafs  out  of  the  province  in  which 
they  are  diftilled,  were  to  have  had  a  free 
circulation  % 

The  direft  advantage  of  all  thefe  laws 
was  confined  to  fuch  as  had  property  to 
difpofe  of  :  that  which  refulted  from  the 
abolition  of  the  Corvees,  extended  directly 
to  the  people.  3VL  Turgot  fubftituted  for 
the  latter  a  tax  upon  real  property,  which 
extended  to  all  efiates,  whoever  might 
be   the    proprietors.      The   enlightened 

*  A  part  of  thefe  operations  took  place  in  1784. 

landholders 
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landholders  felt  how  much  they  were 
benefited  by  this  change,  and  that  the 
rife  of  leafes  would  more  than  compen- 
fate  this  light  impofition.  They  could 
not  conceal  from  themfelves  that  the 
Corvee  both  of  the  farmers  and  day  la- 
bourers made  a  part  of  the  expencesof 
agriculture  and  diminifhed  the  net  pro-> 
duce,  and  that  this  tax  was  ultimately  paid 
by  themfelves. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  defraying  the 
expence  of  the  public  roads,  that  which 
M.  Turgot  was  defirous  to  eftablilh  is 
the  moil  equitable,  becaufe  the  contribu- 
tion is  paid  by  thofe  to  whom  the  roads 
are  moft,  ufeful,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
advantage  which  they  derive  from  them  ; 
it  is  alfo  the  leaft  burthenfome,  becaufe 
it  is  attended  with  no  oppreffion,  becaufe 
the  roads  cod  lefs,  are  better  made,  and 
require  lefs  repairs  -3  and  laftly,  it  is  the 
moft  beneficial,  becaufe  inftead  of  being 
like   the  Corvee  an  actual  flavery  and  a 
fource  of  mifery  to  the  people,  it  offers 

them 
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them   pay,  which  a  wife  administration 
may  diftribute  and  proportion  to  their 
emergencies.       Meanwhile   M.    Turgot 
was  obliged,  after   a  long  refinance,  to 
exempt  ecclefiaftical  property  from  this 
tax;   and  to  join  this  immunity  to  the 
many  the  clergy  before  porTefled,  and  to 
leave  the  furcharge  which  refulted  to  the 
people  as  an  addition  to  thofe  contributions 
which  the  clergy  levy  in  their  own  name 
upon  the  various  claries  of  fubjects.    The 
benefit  however  which  followed  fi#m  the 
fuppremon  of  the  Corvees  was  ftill  im- 
menfe;   and  it  would  even  be  fo,  though 
the  contribution  mould  be  levied  exclu- 
fively  upon  perfons  liable  to  the   tattle  -, 
becaufe  it  would  ilill  coft  lefs  to  the  peo- 
ple than  the  Corvee  in  kind,  and  could 
never   occafion    the    fame    vexation,   the 
fame  flavery,  and  the  fame  calamities  *. 

This 

*  It  has  been  aflerted  in  fome  late   publications, 

that  an  afieffment  proportioned  to  the  taille,  would 

have  been  preferable  to  one  proportioned  to  the  ving- 

tieme  as  propofed  by  M.  Turgot.     But 

I.  M. 
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This  edict  further  directed  that  the  quan- 
tity of  land  which  fhould  at  any  time  be 

taken 


1. 


C.  M.  Turgot  had  propofed  a  contribution,  levied 
indiscriminately  upon  all  kinds  of  property  j  and  yet 
was  obliged  by  particular  circumflances  to  exempt 
that  of  the  clergy.  He  admitted  this  alteration  with  , 
regret,  and  I  am  bold  to  fay  contrary  to  the  wifh  of  the 
wifeft  and  moft  enlightened  members  of  the  clergy. 
They  believed,  and  with  reafon,  that  if  their  body  could 
hope  to  preferve  their  privileges  fome  time  longer,  it 
muft  be  by  the  voluntary  facrifice  of  the  moft  odious 
part  of  them. 

2.  Although  the  clergy  were  indulged  with  this  im- 
munity, an  augmentation  of  their  free  gift  constituted 
a  very  fimple  means  of  repairing  the  injuftice. 

3;  Suppofing  the  exemption  to  exift,  it  was  a  lefs 
inconvenience  than  an  afTeiTment  proportioned  to  the 
taille,  which,  in  fome  places  falls  only  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lower  clafs  of  people  3  in  others  upon  pro- 
perty which  thefe  have  enjoyed  within  a  certain. pe- 
riod 5  while  in  the  reft  it  falls  indifcriminately  upon 
the  property  of  the  lower  clafies,  and  upon  the  profits  of 
cultivators,  of  traders  and  artifans ;  from  which  again 
neceflarily  refults  a  furcharge  upon  the  people,  and  an 
exemption  both  for  the  noblefTe  and  the  clergy. 

4.  M.  Turgot  thought  that,  far  from  increafing 

taxes, 
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taken  into  any  of  the  high  roads  fhoiild 
be  eftimated,  and  the  value  paid  to  the 

proprietors 

taxes,  which,  like  the  tattle,  fall  only  on  particular  de- 
fcriptions  of  rhen,  it  was  in  thefe  taxes  that  every  pof- 
Jible  reduction  fhould  be  made  ;  in  order  gradually  to 
abolifli  thofe  immunities  which  in  taxation  are  necef- 
farily  unjuft. 

5.  The  exifting  irregularity  in  the  diftribution  of 
the  vingtieme  was  not  a  circumftance  to  deter  M. 
Turgot  3  becaufe,  previoufly  to  the  reducing  to  prac- 
tice his  great  projects  for  the  reform  of  the  taxes,  he 
propofed  to  himfelf  the  abolition  of  the  abufes  which 
might  exift  in  this  diftribution,  by  flrft  fixing  the  total 
amount  of  the  tax,  and  then  dividing  it  in  more  accu- 
rate proportions  ;  an  accuracy  which  was  only  to  be 
looked  forwhere„the  fum  was  fixed ;  becaufe  in  that  cafe 
it  is  the  immediate  intereft  of  every  land  owner  to  com- 
plain of  the  errors  which  are  to  the  advantage  of  any 
other. 

6.  The  idea  that  an  affeffment  proportioned  to  the 
faille,  could  have  lefs  fhocked  the  prejudices  or  the  in- 
tereft of  certain  bodies  of  men,  was  not  calculated  to 
make  any  impreffion  on  M.  Turgot,  It  was  his  opi- 
nion, that  when  the  fupreme  power  arms  itfelf  for  the 
defence  of  the  people,  when  it  gives  its  fan&ion  to  laws 
dictated  by  juftice,  it  ought  alike  to  defpife  the  cla- 
mours of  rapacity  as  of  ignorance ;  and  that  a  minifter 

cannot 
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proprietors  out  of  the  funds  of  the  new 
contribution.  Till  then*  in  conformity 
to  the  principles  of  fifcal  barbarity,  this 
duty  both  of  juftice  and  humanity  had 
been  always  difpenfed  with  *. 

The  only  fpecious  objection  that  Was 
made  to  the  plan  of  M.  Turgot,  Was  the 
fear  that  this  contribution  at  fome  future 
period  might  be  diverted  to  other  pur- 
pofes ;  as  if  when  the  neceffities  of  go- 
vernment demanded  a  new  tax,  the  Corvee 
would  not  have  been  one  of  the  moft 
odious,  and  one  which  it  would  have  had 

cannot  advife  a  prince  to  thefe  difhonourable  compli- 
ances, without  betraying  at  once  the  confidence  of  his 
mafter,  the  rights  of  the  fubje£t,  and  the  interefts  of  the 
nation. 

-  *  This  provifion  of  the  edict  was  not  exprefsly  re- 
voked at  the  time  of  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  Cor- 
vees,  but  it  has  been  fuffered  to  remain  uninforced. 
M.  de  Cotte,  who  fuperintends  the  department  of 
caufeways  and  bridges,  exerted  his  efforts  in  vain  to 
induce  the  minifter  at  that  time  in  the  direction  of  the 
finances,  to  'put  an  end  to  this  extreme  and  cruel  op- 
preifion. 

the 
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the  moft  fear  in  reviving ;  or  as  if  the 
expence  of  maintaining  or  conftructing 
the  roads  would  not  be  one  of  the  laffc 
among  the  necerTary  expences  which  it 
would  be  difpofed  to  facrifice.  There 
was  a  period  indeed  when  government, 
either  to  humour  the  interefts  or  preju- 
dices of  certain  clafies  of  individuals,  or 
to  avoid  the  alarm  which  might  be  taken 
by  the  eftabKmment  of  a  new  tax,  ufed  to 
conceal  real  fubfidies  under  a  veil  favour- 
able to  their  own  fituation  and  fatal  to  the 
nation.  But  the  ignorance  under  the  cover 
of  which  thefe  practices  were  ventured 
upon,  no  longer  fubfifts;  and  the  abufe 
made  of  it  has  enlightened  the  moft  un- 
informed -y  while  the  fupreme  power,  be- 
come more  ilable,  no  longer  needs  decep- 
tion *• 

By 

*  The  imbecility  of  a  minirter,  his  defire  of  build- 
ing a  momentary  credit  upon  public  error,  and  the  am- 
bition of  ufurping  a  name  which  he  has  neither  talent 
nor  virtue  t6  deferve,  may  ftill  ibmctimes  lead  to  clan- 
destine 
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By  thefe  different  laws  the  flavery  of 
the  country  was  aholifhed;  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  had  alfo  their  chains, 
which  were  to  be  broken,  before  all  the 
clafTes  of  ufeful  fubjefts  could  enjoy  the 
dawn  of  anew  fyftem,  founded  upon  be- 
neficence and  juftice. 

All  perfons  in  the  feveral  towns  of 
France  who  had  not  been  able  to  com- 
ply with  certain  formalities  (frequently 
abfurd,  and  always  expenfive)  by  which 
the  title  of  Majiers  in  the  companies  of 
tradefmen  or  artifans  is  acquired,  were 
not  permitted  to  employ  their  ftrength  or 
their  abilities  as  they  pleafed.  Thefe 
matters  formed  a  little  republic,  the  lead- 
ers of  which,   under  the  pretence  of  a 

deftine  methods  of  augmenting  the  taxes  ;  but  the  re-« 
eftablifhment  of  the  Corvees,  if  they  had  once  been  fup- 
preffed  for  a  few  years,  would  never  have  been  the  ex- 
pedient fixed  upon.  The  minifter  who  fhould  re-efta- 
blifh  the  Corvee^  and  divert  from  its  application  the 
contribution  which  had  replaced  it,  would  fcarcely 
dare  to  boafi  that  he  had  not  impofed  a  new  tax. 

I  police^ 
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police,  had  carried  to  a  height  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  fore- 
feen,  the  art  of  rendering  ftill  more 
grievous  the  chains  of  the  unhappy  work- 
men ;  of  loading  the  communities  with 
ufelefs  expence  -,  and  of  rendering  even 
the  rank  of  matters  infupportable  to  thofe 
who  had  nothing  but  their  induftry  to 
depend  upon.  M.  Turgot  aboliihed  this 
odious  and  ridiculous  flavery. 

The  inhabitant  of  the  towns  at  length 
found  himfelf  at  liberty  to  ufe  his  limbs 
and  his  labour  as  he  pleafed ;  a  right  whick 
at  this  time  was  enjoyed  in  no  other  coun- 
try of  Europe,  not  even  in  thofe  which 
make  the  greateft.  boafl  of  their  liberty  *„ 
This  right,  which  is  one  of  the  firil  that 

*  The  writer  certainly  alludes  to  England,  where 
■  by  the  ftatute,  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  no  perfon  can  exercife  any- 
trade  which  was  in  ufe  at  the  time  of  pafling  the  ftatute, 
unlefs  he  had  been  brought  up  in  it  feven  years  at  the 
leaft  as  an  apprentice ;  nor  can  any  perfon  employ  a 
workman  who  has  not  ferved  a  feven  years  appren- 
ticefhip,  without  incurring  a  penalty  of  forty  fhillings 
a  month. — Note  of  the  Tranflator. 

i  nature 
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nature  has  given  us  (and  which  may  be 
confidered  as  a  neceffary  confequence  of 
that  of  exifting)  feemed  to  be  effaced 
from  the  recollection  and  the  hearts  of 
men  >  and  was  one  of  thofe  rights  of 
humanity  which  was  loft  in  the  night  of 
barbarous  times,  and  which  our  age  has 
been  the  firft  to  recover. 

The  advantages  which  fprang  from  the 
fuppreffion  of  thefe  corporate  rights  was 
not  confined  to  this  important  act  of  juf- 
tice  :  there  refulted  from  it  to  the  people, 
and  to  every  clafs  of  fubjects,  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  bread,  meat,  and  every  kind 
of  neceffary,  as  well  as  of  the  produc- 
tions of  art :  moreover,  the  practice  of 
fixing  the  prices  of  the  necerTaries  of  life 
difappeared  with  the  exclufive  privilege 
of  vending  them,  which  furnifhed  the 
only  fpecious  pretext  for  the  practice. — 
M.  Turgot  by  means  of  a  compenfation 
fupprefled  a  multitude  of  petty  offices., 
the  very  names  of  which  were  ridiculous 
and  abfurd,  but  which  enjoyed  privileges 
I   2  oppreffive 
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opprefiive  to  the  people,  and  ferved  as  a 
pretext  for  a  number  of  very  complicated 
duties ;  and  by  this  accumulation  of  abufe 
exacted  a  moil:  exorbitant  return  for  the 
trifling  benefit  which  their  creation  had 
produced. — The  manufactures  of  France 
were  alfo  refcued  from  the  yoke  of  ty- 
ranny, which  Colbert  impofed  upon 
them,  when  he  prefcribed  by  law  the  fize 
of  different  fluffs,  and  the  modes  of  weav- 
ing and  dying  them,  under  pain  of  confif- 
cation,  penalties,  and  even  corporal  pu- 
nishments. Such  regulations  could  only 
have  been  dictated  to  this  minifter  by  ig- 
norant manufacturers,  who  considered 
their  ingenuity  and  practice  as  the  boun- 
daries of  the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  and 
imagined  they  could  fubject  the  neceffities 
and  the  tafte  of  all  future  ages  to  the  fa- 
fhion  of  their  own.  Some  of  thefe  di- 
rections had  even  the  inconvenience  of 
being  phyfically  impracticable  -y  though 
there  was  not  on  that  account  the  lefs 
rigour    in    the    punifhments    impofed. 

Finallv, 
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Finally,  this  edidt  of  M.  Turgot  per- 
mitted induftry,  which  had  hitherto 
been  almoft  wholly  fhut  up  in  towns,  or 
obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  to  their  inhabi- 
tants, to  eftablim  itfelf  at  pleafure  in  the 
country;  and  to  fix  upon  thofe  places 
which  the  low  price  of  fubfiftence,  or 
the  facility  of  procuring  materials,  feem 
to  have  marked  out  for  its  true  refi- 
dence  *. 

Thefe 

*  M.  Turgot  had  excepted  from  the  liberty  granted 
to  other  profeffions  thofe  of  the  barbers,  printers  and 
bookfellers,  goldfmiths,  and  apothecaries.  It  may  be 
of  fome  ufe  to  give  an  account  here  of  the  motives  for 
this  exception. 

1.  The  constitution  of  the  company  of  barbers  dif- 
fered from  that  of  other  companies.  They  had  con- 
verted the  rank  of  mafter  into-a  fort  of  office  ;  it  had 
been  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue,  and  juftice  re- 
quired that  the  purchafers  fhould  be  reimburfed.  Bufc 
the  inconveniencies  which  might  arife  from  reftraints 
upon  an  art  of  this  kind,  were  not  of  fufficient  impor- 
tance to  make  it  expedient  to  incur  fuch  an  expence 
in  the  then  fituation  of  the  finances.  "  In  France," 
faid  one  day  the  illuftrious  Franklin,  "  you  have  an 
J    ^  "  excellent 
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Thefe  general  laws  were  accompanied 
with  fome  particular  ones  which  had  the 

fame 

'?  excellent  refource  for  making  war  without  any  ex- 
"  pence.  You  have  only  to  content  as  long  as  it 
'!  lafts,  not  to  drefs  your  hair  or  to  ufe  powder.  Your 
"  hair-drefTers  will  form  an  army;  you  will  pay  them 
'*  with  their  wages  which  you  will  then  fave ;  and 
"  the  corn  which  was  wafted  in  making  powder, 
e£  will  provide  them  with  fubfiftence." 

2.  The  rendering  free  the  trade  of  the  printer  and 
bookfeller,  would  neceflarily  have  led  to  freedom  in. 
writing,  and  would  befides  have  produced  to  authors 
a  larger  and  lefs  precarious  profit  from  their  perform- 
ances ;  and  this  advantage  is  more  confiderable  than  it 
may  at  firft  appear.     It  would  have  freed  authors  from 
that  ftate  of  dependence  in  which  at  prefent  almoft  all 
of  them  live  with  refpeci  to  the  favours  of  government; 
which  is  fo  injurious  to  the  difplay  of  their  talents,  and 
the  utility  the  public  might  derive  from  their  works, 
and  which  may  even  prevent  a  great  part  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  freedom  of  the  prefs  ought  natu- 
rally to  produce.     In  fact  the  neceffity  of  being  filent 
refpefting  the  views  manifested  by  adminiftration,  and 
the  particular  views  of  the  individuals  by  whom  it  is 
influenced,  and  which  is  a  confequence  of  this  depen- 
dence, is  as  contrary  to  the  public  welfare,  as  to  the 
real  and  permanent  in tereft  of  the  fpyereign.     Far- 
ther, 
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fame  object.  A  law,  made  under  the 
pretext  of  the  public  good,  compelled 

the 

ther,  if  the  trade  of  the  bookfeller  were  free,  and  the 
price  of  books  reduced,  inftru&ion  would  be  made 
attainable  to  a  much  greater  number  of  men< — Thefe 
feveral  advantages,  M.  Turgot  felt ;  but  he  was  ob- 
liged to  refpect  the  prejudices  and  the  imaginary  ter- 
rors which  yet  oppofed  themfelves  to  the  liberty  of  the 
people. 

3.  The  trade  of  the  goldfmith  could  not  have  been 
thrown  open  without  a  total  change  of  the  exifting 
laws  for  regulating  the  commerce  of  articles  of  gold 
and  filver.  M.  Turgot  had  formed  the  plan  of  this 
change,  which,  in  fome  degree,  was  blended  with  the 
alterations  he  meditated  in  the  management  of  the 
coin ;  with  refpect  to  which,  it  was  his  defign  that  the 
gold  and  filver  ufed  fhould  be  without  any  alloy,  and 
that  each  coin  fhould  bear  a  ftamp  expreffing  its 
weight,  which  fhould  always  be  a  very  fimple  fraction 
of  one  certain  weight. — -He  had  long  thought  upon  the 
means  of  introducing  an  univerfal  meafure,  whofe 
ftandard  fhould  be  determined  by  a  natural  fa£t,  de- 
pending on  fpme  one  of  thofe  phoenomena  which  are 
moft  conftant  in  the  order  of  the  world  (fuch  as  that 
of  the  length  of  the  fimple  pendulum  which  vibrates 
feconds  in  a  given  latitude) ;  and  he  was  defirous  of  in- 
troducing one  ftandard  weight,  which  fhould  be  deter- 
I   a  mine4 
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the  butchers  of  Paris  to  borrow  of  a  par- 
ticular fund  even  money  that  they   did 

not 


mined  in  like  manner  by  philofophical  methods.     The 
numeral   value  of  coins,  and   the    fractions    of  that 
value,  would  in  that  cafe  have  been  referred  to  the 
proper  divifions  of  weight.     This,  however,  was  to 
take  place  refpecting  one  of  the  metals  only  ;  for  the 
proportion  of  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  would  have 
remained  as  variable  as  it  is  in  its  natural  flate. — The 
commerce  cf  metals  in  the  me?n  time  was  to  be  abfor 
lately  free.     The  law  was  merely^to  fix  the  price  that 
the  proprietor  cf  ingots  was  to  pay,  if  he  were  defirous 
of  having  them  coined  into  money,  or  of  exchanging 
them  for  money  ready  coined  in  the  public  mint. — The 
bufinefs  of  fining  and  of  alTaying  was  to  have  been 
equally  free ;  only  that  there  was  to  have  been  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  principal  towns  affayers  of  known  pro- 
bity and  fkill,  who  were  to  have  made  the  affays  di- 
rected by  administration,  or  by  the  courts  of  jufHce  in 
contefted  cafes  j  and  to  whom  perfons  defirous  of  hav- 
ing their  ingots  marked  with  a  fiamp,  to  fignify  their 
ftandard,  were  to  have  applied.     The  price  of  thefe 
operations  would  have  been  fo  fixed  as  to  fecure  to  the 
afiayers  a  fufficient  falary  without  introducing  a  real 
tax ;  and  individuals  would  have  been  free  either  to 
employ  them,  or  to  caufe  the  metals  in  their  poffeflion, 

to 
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not  want,  and  the  interest,  required  for 
it   was  very  exorbitant. —Another  law, 

mil 

to  be  allayed  by  other  perfons  at  a  lower  price,  at  the 
rifque  of  mifplacing  their  confidence. 

The  fame  rule  was  to  have  been  extended  to  the 
trade  of  the  goldfmith,  which  would  have  become 
equally  free.     Trinkets  would  have  been  permitted  to 
be  made  of  metals  of  all  fiandards.     A  public  office 
was  to  have  been  opened,  where  for  a  moderate  price 
a  ftamp  was  to  be  affixed,  fignifying  the  ftandard.   But 
this  ftamp  might  have  been  difpenfed  with,  and  the 
buyer  and  feller  left  free  to  deal  with  each  other,  either 
under  the  feal  of  public  authority,  or  under  perfonal 
confidence.     Thus  fecurity  and  liberty  would  have 
been  conciliated  to  each  other ;  and  the  advantages  of 
eafe  and  fecurity  to  the  market  arifing  from  the  ftamp 
would  have  been  obtained,  without  fubjeiting  indivi- 
duals to  an  ufelefs  and  compulfory  trouble  and  ex- 
pence.  . 

All  thefe  operations  would  have  preceded  the  new 
laws  refpecling  coin  ;  which  could  not  have  been  efta- 
blifh?d  till  the  confidence  infpired  by  the  beneficent 
operations  of  government  had  permitted  it  to  defy  the 
murmurs  of  a  crowd  of  men,  whofe  profits  are  fingly 
founded  upon  the 'errors  of  government,  and  who 
would  certainly  employ  all  the  refources  of  the  art  of 

ftock- 
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■ftill  under  the  fame  pretext,  which  has 
hcen  fo  much  abufed,  and  whofe-  real  ob- 

jeci 

ftock-jobbing  to  prevent  light  being  thrown  upon  the 
fecret  of  their  fpeculations. 

4.  The  fame  principles  were  to  have  been  applied ' 
to  the  profeffion  of  apothecaries. — A  certain  number 
of  men,  fubjected  to  ftridt,  examinations,  and  obliged 
to  give  proof  of  their  ability  and  knowledge  of  their 
art,  would  have  been  eftablimed  in  the  towns.  To 
them  the  tribunals  and  the  municipal  corps  could  have 
referred  all  contefted  queftions  j  and  they  alone  would 
have  furnifhed  the  medicines  paid  for  by  government, 
or  employed  in  the  public  eftablifhments. — But  the 
trade  of  the  apothecary  would  have  been  open  to  all. 
It  was  the  duty  of  government,  as  M.  Turgot  con- 
ceived, to  fecure  the  vulgar  and  the  uninformed-  from 
involuntary  deception  in  thefe  important  fubjecls,  and 
thus  far  to  protect  their  property  and  lives  ;  but  that 
its  cares  ought  to  extend  no  farther,  and  that  it  had  no 
right  to  prefcribe  the  means,  and  then  to  compel  the 
choice,  or  to  dictate  an  exclufive  confidence,  becaufe 
confidence,  like  opinion,  mufi:  be  entirely  free.  It 
will  readily  be  perceived  to  how  many  other  profef- 
fions  thefe  principles  apply,  and  in  what  manner  they 
reconcile  the  vigilance  incumbent  upon  the  magiftrate 
with  the  refpeft  he  owes  to  liberty.— For  thefe  reafons 
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ject  was  the  advantage  of  certain  indivi- 
duals, deprived  the  butchers  of  the  free 
vent  of  their  tallow.  They  were  deli-* 
yered  from  thefe  fetters,  which  forced 
them  to  fell  dear ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  people  were  relieved  from  all  the  little 
exactions,  of  which  the  regulations  put 
upon  the  butchers  rendered  them  the 
victims,  and  obtained  by  the'  introduction 
of  liberty  and  rivalfhip  the  advantage  of 
having  meat  of  a  middling  but  wholefome 
quality,  at  a  price  proportioned  to  their 
ability. 

the  freedom  of  the  profelllon  of  apothecaries  could  not 
be  eftablifhed  without  fome  precautions  :  but  the  ri- 
valfhip between  the  apothecary  and  the  vender  of  fim- 
ple  drugs,  would  have  remedied  in  a  great  part  the 
exorbitant  price  of  medicines,  which  is  caufed  by  the 
exclufive  privilege  of  the  apothecaries,  and  which  with 
refpedt  to  the  poor  nearly  annihilates  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  their  fkill ;  advantages,  however, 
which  are  much  lefs  real  than  has  been  imagined. 

Thefe  exceptions,  therefore,  which  M.  Turgot  left 
in  the  edict  which  he  formed,  were  not,  as  may  have 
been  faid  or  evtn  believed,  reftrictions  of  the  principles 
of  general  and  unbounded  freedom  of  commerce  an4 
jnduftry. 

Another 
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Another  law  had  given  the  Hotel  Dieu 
(or  hofpital)  of  Paris,  the  exclufive  pri- 
vilege of  felling  meat  during  Lent;  that 
is,  during  an  eighth  part  of  the  year. 
The  people  unable  to  live  upon  nfh  (on 
account  of  the  duties  that  enhanced  the 
price)  were  for  a  fimilar  reafon  deprived  of 
flefh  provifions,  and  remained  condemn- 
ed to  feed  on  unwholefome  or  difgufting 
food.  M.  Turgot  abolifhed  this  privi- 
lege of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  fubflituted 
in  its  place  a  tax  more  than  its  equiva- 
lent. Thus  he  favedtto  the  people  the 
expence  of  an  ill-adminiflered  regula- 
tion, at  the  fame  time  that  he  encouraged 
the  fifheries  by  fuppreffing  the  duties 
upon  fait  fifli,  and  half  of  the  duties  upon 
frefh  fea  fifh  -,  and  introduced  cheap- 
nefs  and  abundance  into  the  capital.— 
M.  Turgot  faw  ftill  another  advantage 
in  this  operation,  that  of  abolifhing  one 
of  the  ufurpations  of  ecclefiaftical  power. 
An  abflinence  from  flefh  provifions  dur- 
ing Lent,  and  the  intermiflion  of  labour 

upon 
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upon  holidays,  are  laws  that  ought  to  be 
binding  only  upon  the  conference,  and 
cannot  be  fupported  by  the  force  of  go- 
vernment without  injuflice.  No  power 
can  have  a  legitimate  right  to  do  this ; 
becaufe  no  power  has  a  right  to  regu- 
late opinions,  or  to  forbid  actions  which 
are  not  contrary  to  juftice  *. 

The  military  Corvees,  which  fell  only 
upon  the  villages  lying  in  the  route  of 
the  troops,  and  their  fupplies,  were  a 
real  injuftice  ;  and  like  the  Corvees  of 
the  high  roads,  employed  the  labour  and 
the  property  of  men  againft  their  confent, 
and  added  humiliation  and  flavery  to  the 
burthen  of  taxation.  Thefe  Corvees,  like 
the  others,  were  therefore  now  replaced 
by  a  general  contribution  -j-. 

*  See  with  regard  to  this  principle  the  laft  part  of 
this  work. 

f  Thefe  compulfory  labours  received  indeed  a  cer- 
tain pay,  but  which  for  the  moft  part  fell  greatly  fhort 
of  the  lofs  fuftained  by  thofe  who  were  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  them. 

The 
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The  tax  called  the  tattle  is  levied  efi* 
rectly  upon  men,  who,  having  nothing 
but  their  wages  for  their  fubfiltence, 
without  property,  and  without  furniture 
beyond  the  necefTary  utenfils,  cannot  even 
hy  violence  itfelf  be  compelled  to  pay. 
Every  collector  (who  was  himfelf  con- 
strained to  undertake  the  tafk  of  levying 
the  tax)  had  a  right  to  call  upon  the  four 
perfons  in  the  diJiriB,  whofe  proportion  of 
the  tattle  was  the  greatejli  to  fill  up  all  de- 
ficiencies. Though  they  might  already 
have  difcharged  their  own'  (hare  of  the 
tax,  they  were  compelled  by  the  fale  of 
their  effects,  or  even  by  imprifonment,  to 
expiate  the  negligence  of  the  collector  or 
the  poverty  of  their  countrymen* 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  op- 
preffive  regulation ;  and  one  of  the  firfl 
cares  of  M.  Turgot  was  to  abolifh  it. 
His  new  law  provided  at  leaft  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  every  citizen  who  had  paid  his 
fhare  of  the  tax.  The  fum  which  for- 
merly he  was  obliged    to  advance,  and 

-     which 
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which  was  afterwards  diftributed  upon 
the  community  in  general,  now  fell  im- 
mediately upon  the  community ;  the  col- 
lector being  obliged  to  advance  the  mo- 
ney for  which  he  was  afterwards  paid  in- 
terefh 

The  proprietors  of  woods  in  one  of  the 
diftridts  of  Franche  Comte,  were  fubjected 
to  a  fingular  kind  of  flavery.  They 
were  not  only  obliged  to  fupply  the  ma- 
nufacturers  of  faltpetre  with  all  the  wood 
they  wanted  at  a  low  price  -,  but  they  were 
alfo  prohibited  from  felling  it  to  any  per- 
fons,  except  to  the  farmers -general  for  the 
ufe  of  the  fait  works.  This  contradiction 
had  fubfifted  for  a  long  time,  and  indivi- 
duals as  well  as  communities  had  been 
profecuted  for  having  violated  one  or 
other  of  thefe  laws,  which  could  not  both 
be  obeyed  at  one  and  the  fame  time.  The 
firft.  was  abolifhed  by  an  operation  in  the 
farm  of  gun-powder,  which  I  mall  pre- 
sently have  occafion  to  defcribe  -?  and  M. 
Turgot  deftroyed  the  privilege  of  the  far- 
mers- 
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mers-general,  by  removing  their  manu- 
factures into  the  midft  of  a  foreft  belong- 
ing to  the  king,  to  which  the  waters  of 
'the  fait  fprings  were  conducted  by  a  new 
canah 

May  I  be  permitted  in  this  place  to 
mention  a  circumftance  very  fit  to  con- 
fole  perfons  in  office,  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  more  fenfible  to  popular 
opinion,  than  to  the  teftimony  of  their 
confciences  ?  This  canal  had  taken  a  few 
acres  of  land  from  a  gentleman  of  the 
province  ;  a  compenfation  was  offered 
him  to  be  afcertained  by  furveyors ;  this 
he  refufed,  and  came  to  complain  to  the 
court  of  the  violation  committed  upon 
his  property.  The  courtiers,  on  whom 
M.  Turgot  had  not  lavished  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  people,  repeated  the  clamour 
with  fatisfaction  -}  (thofe  very  courtiers 
who,  when  the  fpacious  roads  which  led 
to  their  eftates  had  fwallowed  up  the 
petty  property  of  the  poor,  imagined 
themfelves  difpenled  from  paying  any  in- 
demnification, 
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demnification,  and  ftirled  the  cries  of  the 
injured.  In  the  very  midft  of  their  at- 
tacks however  the  minifter,  the  friend  of 
the  nation,  had  by  a  law  limited  th© 
breadth  of  the  high  roads,  which  a  falfe 
idea  of  luxury,  and  the  puerile  vanity  of 
the  conductors,  had  extended,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  property  of  the  fubjectj  and 
the  fubfiftence  of  the  nation* 

The  little  country  of  Gex,  which  is 
feparated  from  the  reft  of  France  by 
Mount  Jura,  had  been  fubjected  to  the 
duties  of  the  Farm  General.  The  por- 
tion of  this  country  between  mountains 
on  one  fide,  and  an  open  frontier  on  the 
other,  made  it  impoffible  to  collect  the 
duties  under  this  farm,  without  fuch  a 
multiplicity  of  officers  as  utterly  ruined 
this  unhappy  diflrict,  which  was  already 
depopulated  by  the  confequences  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  .  M.  de  Voltaire,  whofe 
active  and  beneficent  old  age  was  the  ho- 
nour and  confolation  of  this  unfortunate 
country,  had  frequently  applied  to  admi- 
K  niftration 
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niftration  for  liberty  to  redeem  thefe  da- 
ties  by  the,  fubftitution  of  fome  other 
tax.  His  entreaties  could  only  reach  the 
heart  of  M.  Tu-rgot ;  and  the  country  of 
Gex  at  length  obtained  the  privilege  fa- 
long  deiired. 

We  fee  in  all  thefe  laws  that  M.  Tur« 
got  knew  how  to  attack  every  fpecies  of 
oppreflion,  and  to  promote  the  happinefs 
of  every  clais  of  fubjects,  land  owners,, 
peafants,  and  people  of  the  towns,  with- 
out ever  facrificing  the  one  to  the  other;, 
always  equitable  to  all,  always  guided  by 
that  fpirit  of  unrverfal  juftice,  which  is 
the  principle  of  every  ufeful  and  enlight- 
ened administration.  How  grateful  muit 
it  have  betn  to  a  mind  like  his  to  have 
effected  fuch  invaluable  benefits,  without 
employing  any  other  means  than  that  of 
reftoring  men  to  a  part  of  thofe  natural 
rights,  which  no  ccnflitution  can  legiti- 
mately deftroy,  which  it  is  the  interefl  of 
no  fovereign  to  violate,  and  which  (thanks 
to  antient  prejudices,  and  the  modern  fo- 

phiftry 
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phiflry  of  the  pretended  friends  of  the 
people)  no  country  at  that  period  enjoyed 
to  fo  great  an  extent  as  the  French !  For 
America  had  not  then  recovered  her  li- 
berty. 

It  will  perhaps  be  afked,  what  remains 
of  thefe  laws  of  M.  Turgot  ?  Too  little 
it  muft  be  confefled  ;  but  we  are  at  leafi 
able  to  difcover  fome  relics  of  them,  like 
the  remains  of  thofe  antient  palaces  which 
time  and  hoftile  violence  have  not  been 
able  completely  to  deftroy,  and  whofe 
ruins  ftill  afford  to  a  few  wretches  an 
afylum.  The  artift  admires  them  in 
filence  :  he  perceives  his  ideas  expanded, 
and  cannot  but  feel  an  involuntary  wifh 
that  he  may  one  day  be  called  to  erect  a 
monument  which  may  equal  them* 

During  this  period  other  objects,  lefs 
intimately  connected  with  the  public  hap- 
pinefs,  were  not  neglected.  The  num^ 
ber  of  ports  permitted  to  trade  directly  to 
the  Weft  India  iflands  was  increafed  -?  a 
K  2  libertv 
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liberty  advantageous  both  to  the  mother 
country  and  to  the  colonies. 

A  free  vent  was  permitted  to  the  oil  of 
poppies.  This  oil,  which  has  no  detri- 
mental quality,  was  fold  under  the  name 
of  oil  of  olives ;  and  M.  Turgot  was  not 
ignorant  that  frauds  of  this  kind  are  al- 
ways pracl:ifed,  to  the  detriment  alike  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  commodity  and  of 
the  confumer. 

Liberty  was  reflored  to  the  glafs  ma- 
nufactories of  Normandy,  which  being 
till  then  obliged  to  furnifh  at  a  low  price 
a  certain  quantity  of  glafs  to  the  towns 
of  Paris  and  Rouen,  had  had  no  incentive 
to  improve  their  fabrics  -s  and  remained  in 
that  ftate  of  mediocrity  to  which  oppref- 
five  laws  condemn  manufactures,  which 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  fubjecl:  to  their 
Influence. 

A  few  years  before,  the  improvement 
of  wafte  land  had  been  encouraged  by  an 
exemption  for  a  certain  time  from  the 
payment  of  tythes.     This  law  was  ne- 

ceffary  -, 
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cefiTaryj  for  as  tythes  are  paid  not  out 
of  the  net  produce  of  the  lands,  but  out 
of  their  grofs  produce;  not  out  of  the  fhare 
of  the  landholder,  but  out  of  the  labour 
and  fweat  of  the  hufbandman ;  they  would 
have  fwept  away  almoft  the  entire  profit 
of  the  cultivation,  and  have  proved  an 
infurmountable  obftacle  to  the  progrefs 
of  agriculture.  But  this  beneficent  ex- 
emption had  been  eluded.  The  fuit 
which  the  proprietor  of  the  tythes  might 
iriftitute,  under  pretence  that  the  land  had 
formerly  been  cultivated,  or  might  have 
ferved  for  the  agiftment  of  cattle,  was  an 
evil  ftill  greater  than  the  tythe  itfelf  j 
and  a  new  law  was  neceffary  to  refcue  the 
people  from  prieftly  avidity.  The  term 
for  aflerting  their  claims  was  limited  to 
fix  months,  from  the  declaration  made  of 
his  intentions  by  the  cultivator.  Thus 
the  proprietors  of  tythes  could  no  longer 
hope  to  derive  profit  from  the  labours  of 
others  ;  and  though,  out  of  refpect  for 
■isftablifhcd  ufage,  the  means  of  opprefliort 
K  3  were 
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were  left  them,  all  motives  for  exerting 
thofe  means  were  removed. 

The  collection  of  edicts  published  'un- 
der this  adminiftration,  exhibited  almoft 
every  day  beneficent  operations  ;  and  we 
fee  that  none  of  the  petty  vexations  to  which 
the  people  were  expofed,  efcaped  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  minifter,' — who  only  failed 
to 'apply  the  remedy  from  not  having  the 
power,  or  from  the  vexations  themfelves 
being  joined  to  fome  more  fatal  abufe, 
which  could  not  and  ought  not  to  be  de- 
ftroyed  but  by  one  common  ftroke. 

There  was  only  one  method,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  M.  Turgot,  for  giving  to  the  in- 
ternal commerce  of  the  kingdom  the  acti- 
vity which  is  neceifary  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture  and  induftry,  and  for 
placing,  by  a  more  extended  circulation, 
the  fubfiftence  of  the  people,  and  the 
fuccefs  of  manufactures,  more  out  of  the 
reach  of  accidents.  This  was  the  adop- 
tion pf  a  general  plan  of  internal  naviga- 
tion^ 
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tion,  and  a  feries  of  works  for  rendering 
navigable  thofe  rivers  that  are  capable  of 
it,  and  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
great  rivers.  But  circurnftances  did^not 
allow  him  to  engage  in  any  very  confi- 
derable  enterprizes.  He  fet  apart  a  fund 
of  800,000  livres  [£*33>333]'  an(^  endea- 
voured to  form  a  general  plan,  which  ean 
alone  give  to  works  of  this  kind  an  cx- 
tenfive  and  lafling  utility.  He  knew  how 
eafy  it  is  to  form  projects,  and  to  an- 
nounce new  refources.  Not  a  day  paffes 
in  which  the  miniiler  does  not  receive 
propofals,  worthy  of  thean,tient  Romans, 
and  the  execution  of  which  would  im- 
mortalize his  adminiflration.  Not  a  day 
pailes  without  its  being  proved  to  him, 
that  the  profperity  of  the  ftate  requires 
that  nature  mould  be  counteracted,  in 
order  to  carry  a  canal  under  the  walls  of 
a  city,  or  through  the  midft  of  the  eftates 
of  a  nobleman.  But  if  it  becomes  a 
queftion  to  examine  thefe  projects,  and 
to  decide  upon  them  by  certain  princi- 
K  4  pies, 
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pies,  doubt  is  the  refult  with  men  of 
fcience,  and  confidence  with  men  of  art. 
M.  Turgot  therefore  thought  himfelf 
obliged  to  connect  with  his  adminiftration 
three  geometricians  of  the  academy  of  fci- 
ences  *,  whom  he  commrffioned  to  exa- 
mine thefe  projects,  and,  above  all,  to  fur- 
nifh  him  with  the  materials  neceffary  to 
enable  him  to  form  his  judgment.  Cer- 
tain experiments  upon  the  nature  of  fluids, 
made  by  the  Abbe  BofTut,  were  the  only 
fruits  of  this  eftablifhment,  which,  form- 
ed upon  friendfhip  and  perfonal  confi- 
dence, ceafed  with  the  adminiftration  of 
M.  Turgot. 

He  was  not  afraid  to  confult  men  of 
fcience,  becaufe  he  was  not  afraid  of 
truth.  The  reproaches  that  are  caft  on 
them,  of  defpiiing  practical  knowledge, 
of  looking  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  new 
inventions  in  art,  and  of  maintaining  the 

*  Meffrs.  d'Alembert,  l'Abbe  Boflut,  and  M.  de 
Condorcet. 

opinions 
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opinions  of  the  particular  focieties  with 
which  they  live,  were,  in  his  judgment 
(a  judgment  which  he  had  improved  by 
ftudy  and  experience)  the  mere  recrimi- 
nations of  importers,  enraged  that  any 
clafs  of  men  mould  dare  to  exempt  itfelf 
from  their  illufions.  But  he  knew  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  learned,  accuftom- 
ed  to  fyftem  and  demonllration,  carried 
fometimes  to  excefs  the  fpirit.of  fcepti- 
cifm  and  uncertainty  •„  and  that  in  con- 
futing them,  it  is  necelTary  both  to  feek 
to  underiland,  and  to  be  capable  of  under- 
ilanding  them;  left  their  diffidence  mould 
be  miimterpreted  into  a  condemnation, 
or,  which  is  ftill  more  dangerous,  into  a 
genuine  approbation.  The  fcience  of 
another  may  affift.  our  knowledge,  but 
can  never  fupply  the  warrt  of  it ;  for  it 
is  impoffible  to  judge  rightly  through 
another  of  that  which  we  cannot  judge  of 
£>y  ourfelves,  ' 

The 
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The  right  of  eflablifhing  public  car~ 
riages  upon  the  high  roads,  had  been  in 
France  the  fource  of  a  multitude  of  petty 
privileges  and  exclufions,  conceded  or 
confirmed  by  government.  To  this  had 
been  a'dded,  almoft  every  where,  an  ex- 
clufive  right  of  conveying  parcels  weigh- 
ing lefs  than  fifty  pounds.  M.  Turgot 
could  have  wifhed  to  annihilate  thefe 
privileges  ;  but  he  mufl  have  facrificed  a 
neceifary  branch  of  revenue ;  and  it  was 
to  be  feared  that  the  eftablifhment  of 
public  carriages  without  privileges  would 
be  a  meafure  of  tardy  execution  in  a 
country,  where  the  habit  of  obtaining 
privileges,  and  of  feeing  commerce  fcarce- 
ly  ever  free,  exaggerated  the  fear  arifing 
from  competitors.  The  confolidation 
therefore  of  thefe  privileges,  under  an 
adminiftration  dependent  upon  govern- 
ment, feemed  a  neceifary  preliminary  ope^ 
ration  5  and  the  rather,  as  government, 

while 
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while  it  preferved  the  privilege,  might 
execute  it  with  mildnefs,  and  fupprefs  at 
leaft  the  vexations  which  had  hitherto 
attended  it.  The  new  plan  procured 
greater  difpatch  in  the  carriages,  en- 
creafed  their  number,  and  diminifhed 
their  price.  There  refulted  from  it  the 
advantage  and  accommodation  of  indivi- 
duals, real  benefits  to  commerce,  and  in 
the  mean  time  it  gave  fome  increafe  to 
the  public  revenue. 

But  M.  Turgot  had  carried  his  views 
farther.  Bankers,  and  a  confiderable 
number  of  revenue  agents,  were  no  other- 
wife  ufeful  than  to  remedy  the  expence 
and  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  actual  tranfport 
of  coin.  By  diminifhing  the  expence, 
and  accelerating  this  tranfport,  the  ex- 
pence  of  employing  bankers  was  confe- 
quently  diminifhed,  and  limits  prefcribed 
which  it  could  not  pafs  *,     Government, 

able 

*  Thefe  expences  are  always  below  what  the  fecurc 
ft-arifport  of  the  fame  fum  would  otherwife  coft  j  but 

the* 
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able  to  convey  in  a  very  fhort  time,  and 
almoft  without  expence,  their  money  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
might  diminim  the  number  of  its  agents, 
or  fet  bounds  to  their  emoluments :  fo 
that  this  new  plan  liberated  it  from  the 
mofl  dangerous  dependence  to  which  it 
has  been  fubjected  among  modern  na- 
tions, a  dependence  upon  the  perfons 
employed  about  the  revenue  and  upon 
bankers, 

As  this  ufeful  operation  took  away  pri- 
vileges from  certain  families,  a  cry  was 
excited  that  the  minister  was  attacking 
property.  But  not  only  a  privilege  can 
never  be  property,  nor  can  government, 
by  the  conceffion  of  a  privilege,  lofe  its 
imprefcriptible  right  of  changing  the 
form  of  that  conceffion,  and  of  fubftitut- 
ing  an  indemnification  ;  but  no  iegiilative 
power  (not  even  that  which,  from  being 

they  are  often  very  much  above  what  the  expences  of 
that  tranfport  would  be,  if  there  exifted  a  fafe  and  re- 
gular communication  between  the  great  towns. 

exercife4 
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exercifed  by  the  body  of  the  people, 
feerns  to  have  the  molt  extenfive  autho- 
rity) can  pretend  to  the  right  of  making 
an  irrevocable  law,  and  of  forming  a  con- 
vention with  certain  of  its  members, 
which  it  mall  never  be  at  liberty  to  re- 

fcind. 

It  is  the  fame  with  refpecl:  to  exclusive 
privileges,  where  the  conceffion  implies 
the  facrifice  of  a  part  of  the  natural  li- 
berty of  the  citizens.  As  neceffity  alone 
can  authorize  the  ftate  to  demand  this  fa- 
crifice, me  retains  the  right  of  difpen- 
fing  with  it  the  moment  the  neceffity 
ceafes,  or  when  the  facrifice  is  no  longer 
ufeful  but  mifchievous ;  and  ihe  cannot 
owe  to  the  privileged  individuals  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  the  privilege,  of 
which  juftice  requires  they  mould  be  dif- 
poffefTed. — Without  doubt  the  public 
ought  to  obferve  with  fidelity  its  engage- 
ments of  this  fort,  and  not  to  break  them 
out  of  levity,  or  for  a  trifling  object : 
but  this  obligation  is  not  indifpenfable, 

nor 
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nor  a  part  of  the  principles  of  ftricT  jus- 
tice. It  ought  to  be  fubordinate  to  the; 
more  efTential  and  more  facred  duty  of 
preferving  to  the  citizens  the  free  exer- 
cife  of  their  rights ;  and  it  belongs  to 
the  confcience  of  the  governor  to  decide, 
in  each  individual  queftion,  what  it  is  that 
juflice  and  the  public  interefr.  require  of 
him. 

The  eflablimment  of  the  Caife  d'Ef- 
compte  originated  in  a  fimilar  motive  with 
that  of  the  regulation  of  the  carriages. 
A  public  bank,  that  difcounted  bills  of 
exchange  at  four  per  cent,  muft  necefTa- 
rily  reduce  to  the  fame  amount  the  ufual 
price  of  difcount.  The  bills  it  iilued, 
which  were  not  a  legal  tender,  and  which 
were  payable  on  demand,  prefented  an- 
other advantage  of  forming  a. paper  mo- 
ney. Thefum  often  millions  [£.  41 6,666] 
lent  to  government,  and  redeemable  in 
thirteen  years,  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a 
year,  offered  a  fecurity,  neceifary  perhaps 

at 
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at  firft  to  eftablifh  its  credit.  M.  Tur- 
got  knew  all  the  advantages  and  all  the, 
rifques  of  this  fort  of  paper,  with  the  im- 
portance of  confining  its  limits  to  the  fum 
requifite  to  the  exigencies  of  commerce  $ 
tne  difficulty  of  eftablifhing  its  credit 
under  a  monarchy,  and  of  oppofing  the 
underhand  manoeuvres  by  which  it  would 
be  attempted  to  be  overturned. — Always 
conflant  to  his,  principles,  M.  Turgot 
was  not  willing  that  the  edict  eftablifhing 
this  bank  mould  make  it  exclusive.  The 
Caijfe  differed  in  no  refpect  from  the  other 
banks,  but  in  the  notoriety  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  regularity  which  this 
notoriety  was  calculated  to  give  it. 

M.  Turgot  had  not  time,  while  in  of- 
fice, to  carry  his  plan  into  execution.  It 
was  taken  up  by  his  fuccefibr,  but  with 
certain  variations  >,  and  many  of  the 
abufes  which  M.  Turgot  had  forefeen, 
and  would  have  prevented,  are  introduc- 
ed. In  the  mean  time  (and  nothing  can 
prove  more  ftrongly  the  utility  of  this 

bank, 
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"bank,  had  his  plan  been  purfued)  its  cre- 
dit prevails  in  fpite  of  its  imperfections, 
and  in  fpite  of  the  manoeuvres  which  in- 
fluence of  every  kind  has  employed  to 
pervert  and  to  overthrow  it. 

M.  Turgot  regarded  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts  and  fciences as  an  indifpenfable 
duty  of  his  office*  But  he  did  not  for- 
get that  thefe  encouragements,  paid  out 
of  the  public  treafury,  ought  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  advantage  derived  from 
them  to  the  nation  who  fupplied  the  fund. 
He  confidered  that  they  were  to  fuccour 
and  fupport,  not  to  enrich  talents :  riches 
might  be  the  reward  of  induflry,  fame 
alone  was  the  recompence  of  talents.  He 
did  not  wifli  that  the  encouragement  given 
to  arts,  from  the  motive  of  public  uti- 
lity, mould  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  ci- 
tizens, and  ftifle  induftry  and  emulation. 
He  never  therefore  bellowed  a  patent. — 
The  rewards  that  he  propofed  to  give, 
were  a  prefent,  a  penfion,  or  the  purchafe 

of 
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of  a  certain  number  of  new- invented  ma- 
chines, the  distribution  of  which  would 
at  the  fame  time  be  a  benefit  conferred  by- 
government  ;  but  no  medals  or  other 
fubaltern  honours,  with  which  empiri- 
cifm  feeks  to  reward  vanity.  His  objecl: 
was  to  encourage,  not  to  corrupt ;  and  he 
believed  that  in  all  his  tranfactions  it  was 
the  bufinefs  of  a  ftatefman  to  reform  man- 
kind, and  not  to  confirm  their  faults,  even 
though  he  could  have  had  the  hope  of  ap- 
plying them  ufefully. 

M.  Turgot  had  formed  a  plan  of  fub- 
ftituting  one  direB  tax,  inftead  of  that 
multiplicity  of  indirect  taxes  of  every 
kind,  which  are  the  fcourge  of  induftry 
and  of  commerce,  and  the  prime  fourcc 
of  the  mifery  and  poverty  of  the  people. 
But  as  fome  period  m.uft  elapfe  before  he 
could  begin  to  realize  this  fcheme  (the 
execution  of  which  would  not  appear  eafy 
on  the  one  hand,  or  impomble  on  the 
other,  but  to  the  thoughtlefs  and  fuper- 
L  ficial) 
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ficial)  and  before  government  could  re- 
lieve the  people  of  a  part  of  their  bur- 
thens 5  other  operations,  more  urgent  and 
lefs  difficult,  were  not  to  be  neglected. 

It  is  well  known  how  greatly  the 
commerce  of  France  is  reftricted  by  tolls 
and  market  duties,  the  remains  of  feudal 
anarchy,  which,  diftinguimed  by  a  variety 
of  barbarous  names,  divert  commerce 
from  its  natural  channel,  increafe  the 
price  of  neceffaries,  occafion  a  fuperfiuity 
in  one  province,  and  a  fcarcity  in  the  next. 
In  177 1,  inftead  of  abolishing  thefe 
duties,  an  addition  was  made  of  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  to  belong  to  the  king. 
This  addition  was  fupprefled  by  M. 
Turgot, 

T/je  duties  upon  different  articles  brought 
into  Paris  were  managed  by  the  city, 
who  had  compounded  for  them,  and  had 
been  contented  with  railing  a  fum  fuffi- 
cient  to  reimburfe  itfelf ;  but  a  company 

obtained 
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obtained  a  leafe  of  them  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  laft  reign.  It  took  pofTeffion  in 
1775  -,  and  the  people  were  aftonifhed  to 
experience  an  additional  burthen  under 
a  beneficent  and  popular  adminiftration. 
The  cries  of  the  citizens  informed  M. 
Turgot  of  the  grievance,  who  was  then 
attacked  with  the  gout;  and,  in  the  midft 
of  his  pain,  he  employed  himfelf  to  re- 
pair the  diforder,  by  the  annihilation  of 
the  company,  whom  he  indemnified. 

Duties  upon  fates ,  leafes,  transfers,  and 
engagements  between  fubjects,  have  a  How, 
but  fatal  efFecl:  upon  agriculture  and  the 
public  welfare.  Thefe  duties,  by  ftag- 
nating  property,  were  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  divilion  or  the  improvement  of  it. 
They  had  introduced  expenfive  forms ; 
thefe  forms  were  attempted  to  be  evaded ; 
and  the  fecurity  of  property  was  fhaken  .The 
mode  of  levying  thefe  taxes  was  compli- 
cated, frequently  capricious  -,  and  produc- 
ed ruinous  law-fuits  and  exactions,  againil 
L  2  which 
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which  it  was  too   expenfive  to  appeal, 
merely  for  a  chance  of  obtaining  juftice. 

M.  Turgot  not  being  able  to  aboliih 
thefe  duties,  which  were  become  a  necef- 
fary  part  of  the  public  revenue,  deftroyed 
at  lead  thofe  which,  deftitute  almoft  of 
any  real  profit,  were  even  ufelefs  to  the 
treafury. 

An  adminijlration  of  mortgaged  funds  had 
been  eftablifhed  upon  terms,  the  fingula- 
rity  of  which  made  it  incumbent  in  a  juft 
nrinifter  to  break  the  engagement.  M. 
Turgot  difcharged  his  duty,  and  a  new- 
company  was  employed  in  the  fame  ad- 
miniilration,  upon  terms  that  were  n© 
longer  burthenfome. 

The  royal  demefnes  had  been  leafed  for 
a  term  of  thirty  years  j  and  in  this  leafe 
was  included  the  power  of  taking  polTef- 
lion  of  the  wafle  lands,  or  lands  that 
were  confidered  as  fuch,  though  ufurp- 
ed  and  cultivated  by  individuals;  toge- 
ther 
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ther  with  a  power  of  recovering  alienated 
lands,  or,  which  was  equivalent,  of  mak- 
ing the  poffeflbrs  repurchafe  their  titles. 
If  the  conditions  of  this  leafe  were  difad- 
vantageous  for  government,  they  were  in  a 
ftill  greater  degree  alarming  to  the  fubjecl:. 
However  juit  might  be  the  claim  of  the 
kino-  to  thefe  ufurped  lands  and  alienated  g 
eftatcs,  the  exercife  of  this  right  ought 
not  to  be  entrufted  but  to  his  paternal 
care,  nor  directed  to  any  views  but  thofc 
of  public  utility.  This  leafe  was  made 
void,  and  a  board  of  commiffion  fubftitut- 
ed  in  its  place,  more  advantageous  to  the 
revenue,  and  from  the  avidity  of  which 
the  citizens  had  nothing  to  fear,  at 
leaft  under  a  juft  and  enlightened  mi- 
nifter. 

The  privilege  of  making  powder,  and 
thefale  offaltpetre,  had  been  alfo  leafed  to  a 
company.  The  profits  ariling  to  govern- 
ment were  reduced  almofl  to  nothing,  in 
confequence  of  the  many  petty  conceffions 
L  3  exacted 
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exacted   upon    different   pretexts.       Go- 
vernment had  iucceffively  granted  to  the 
manufacturers,  nrft  the  power  of  obliging 
perfons  to  permit  them  to  take  the  falt- 
petre  attached  to  the  walls  of  their  ftalls 
and  flables,  and  afterwards  to  demand  of 
the  communities  a  lodging  for  themfelves, 
and   a  workfhop   for  their  manufacture. 
In  fome  provinces  there  was  even  added 
the  privilege  of  taking  at  a  low  price,  in 
the  forefts  of  individuals  or  of  the  com- 
munities,  the  wood    that   they  thought 
proper  for  their  operations.     The  natu- 
ral confequence  of  thefe  regulations,  was 
an  eager  defire  in  the  individuals  and  the 
communities   to  purchafe   their  freedom 
from   the  vexations  of  thefe   men,  who 
were   more   intent    upon    amaffing    the 
fruits  of  the  fear  they  infpired,  than  upon 
collecting  or  manufacturing  falt-petre. 

The  art  of  making  nitre  was  ftill  in  its 
infancy  in  France,  while  in  neighbouring 
nations  it  had  made  a  rapid  progrefs;  and 
the  only  advantage  that  could  furnifh  a 

pretext 
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pretext  for  the  eflablifhment  of  a  mono- 
poly, that  of  fecuring  to  the  nation,  in- 
dependent of  foreign  commerce,  the 
quantity  of  powder  requifite  for  its  de- 
fence, had  been  loft  by  the  very  means  that 
were  thought  necelfary  for  obtaining  it. 
This  monopoly  was  then  annulled;  and  an 
office  inftituted  in  its  place,  that  undertook 
to  reimburfe  thofe  who  had  farmed  it; 
that  increafed  the  price  of  faltpetre  to  the 
manufacturers, without  increafing  it  to  the 
public  ;  and  that  deftroyed,  from  a  given 
time*,  fixed  at  the  moment  of  its  eftablifh- 
ment,  all  vexations  inimical  to  the  liber- 
ty of  the  people  and  the  property  of 
individuals.  The  art  of  making  nitre 
artificially  thuseftablifhed  in  France,  falt- 
petre increafed  with  aftonifhing  rapidity; 
and  in  a  fhort  time  a  million  of  livres  re- 
venue added,  and  a  multitude  of  vexations 
taken   away,   were   the   confequences   of 

*  January  1,  1778. — This  provifion  was  not  at- 
tended to. 

L  4  this 
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this  meafure,  and  of  the  care  which  M. 
Turgot  took  to  place  an  enlightened 
chemift  at  the  head  of  the  plan,  and  to 
encourage,  by  the  eftablifhment  of  pre- 
miums, natural  philofophers  to  devote 
their  ftudy  to  the  nature  and  the  produc- 
tion of  faltpetre. 

The  duties  upon  liquors  furnifh  in 
France  a  confiderable  part  of  the  public 
revenue.  Many  other  commodities  in  a. 
liquid  form  are  fubject  to  taxes  -, — and 
the  method  of  gauging  vejfels  is  confe- 
quently  an  important  object  both  to  ad- 
miniftration  and  the  people. 

Kepler,  whofe  difcovery  of  the  laws 
of  motion  of  the  planets  has  immor- 
talized his  name,  had  turned  his  attention 
to  this  fubjecl:,  and  reduced  it  to  geome- 
trical calculation.  But  an  imperfect 
method  is  frill  practifed  in  France ; 
which  is  liable  to  errors  that  are  of 
confequence  to  commerce,  and  which  is 

ftill 
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fKll  worfe,  is  dependent  upon  capricious 
calculations. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  caprice  is 
calculated  to  increafe  the  duties  j  and  as 
the  individual  aggrieved  cannot  prove  the 
grievance  but  by  actually  meafuring  the 
liquor  contained  in  the  vefTel,  he  will 
never  have  recourfe  to  this  method,  as  - 
it  would  expofe  him  to  the  lofs  of  a  part 
of  his  commodity,  and  to  the  injury  of 
the  whole  of  it. 

A  method,  approved  by  the  academy 
of  fciences,  was  propofed,  which  was  fim- 
ple  in  practice,  exact:  in  its  refult,  and 
capable,  in  cafe  of  complaint,  of  precife 
proof.  It  had  one  defect  only ;  it  made 
the  contents  of  a  vefTel  a  little  more  than 
the  real  quantity ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
every  thing  arbitrary  was  profcribed. 

M.  Turgot  was  defirous  of  eftablifhing 
this  method ;  but  he  experienced  the 
ftrongeft  oppofition  from  thofe  very  per- 
fons  whofe  legal  profit  would  have  been 
augmented  by  the  innovation :  and  from 

this 
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this  alone  we  may  judge  of  the  juftice 
of  this  oppoliticn,  which  in  the  .mean 
time  found  protectors.  Experiments 
were  made  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  propo- 
rtion geometrically  demonftrated,  which 
were  indeed  known  to  confirm  this  de- 
monstration; but  they  were  calculated  to 
confume  time ;  and  thus  was  M.  Turgot 
deprived  of  the  means  of  deftroying  one 
more  abufe. 

They  who  pretend  that,  if  the  impor- 
tant truths  of  political  ceconomy,  difco- 
vered  or  ill  unrated  in  modern  times,  are 
not  admitted  by  the  public  in  general, 
the  fault  lies  in  their  not  being  efla- 
blifhed  upon  proofs  fufficiently  convinc- 
ing j  may  learn  from  this  inftance,  that 
even  geometrical  demonftrations  may  be 
liable  to  objections,  when  they  are  judged 
of  without  being  underftood,  and  are 
oppofed  from  intereft. 

By  edicts  already  prepared,  and  upon 
the  point  of  being  ifTued,  the  taxes  upon 

iron 
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iron  and  leather  (which  were  burthen  fomc 
to  commerce,  and  the  laft  of  which  had 
nearly  annihilated  the  tan-pits  in  France) 
were  to  be  changed  to  a  more  fimple  tax, 
or  commuted  for  a  land-tax*.      Other 

reforms, 

*  An  edi£t,  which  the  council  had  approved,  went 
to  abolifh  the  droit  d'Aubaine,  which  had  long  been 
refpected  as  one  of  the  moft  antient  cuftoms  of  the 
monarchy,  though  in  reality  one  of  the  moft  antient 
proofs  of  the  barbarifm  of  our  anceftors.     This  right 
had  been  fet  afide  with  refpecl:  to  many  nations  by  par- 
ticular treaties  j  as  if  this  reform  could  not  be  advan- 
tageous except  where  it  was  reciprocal.  But  M.  Tur- 
got  believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  would  be  be- 
neficial to  government  to  remove  the  reftri&ions  im- 
pofed  upon  foreigners,  even  though  prejudice  fhould 
continue  them  with  refpecl:  to  citizens,  and  that  the 
greateft  advantage  would  follow  to  that  nation  whofe 
liberty  was  the  moft  complete. 

F^ally,  he  hoped  to  obtain,  from  the  goodnefs  and 
juftice  oi  the  king,  the  fuppreffion  of  lotteries  ;  an  im- 
poft,  voluntary  indeed,  but  corrupt,  and  far  removed  at 
that  time  from  bemg  the  fource  of  thofe  fcandals,  misfor- 
tunes, and  crimes,  which  we  have  fince  witnefTed.  But 
M.  Turgot  forefaw  the  fatal  effeas  that  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  from  it,  when,  from  being  abandoned 
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reforms,  more  difficult  and  equally  impor- 
tant, were  referred  to  a  future  period. 

In  a  ftate  of  finance  that  is  very  com- 
plicated, a  multiplicity  of  contefts  muft 
take  place  between  the  treafury  and  the 
perfons  taxed,  in  which  the  latter  muft: 
neceffarily  have  a  double  difadvantage.— 
In  the  nrft  place,  they  cannot  underftand 
the  laws  by  which  the  contefts  are  to  be 
decided.  The  decifion  is  in  no  cafe  made 
by  any  one  law,  but  by  a  feries  of  laws  and 
precedents,  that  are  confidered  as  an  inter- 
pretation or  fupplement  to  the  original 
laws  j  all  which  modify  and  contradict  each 
other,   and  become   unintelligible  from 

to  the  perfidious  induftry  of  men  bred  in  the  tricks 
of  ftock-jobbing,  it  fhould  add  to  the  deceitful  lu-*^ 
which  it  held  out  to  the  avidity  of  the  populace  *hc 
facility  of  a  public  fund,  that  was  ready  to  <tevour  as 
well  the  fubfiftence  of  families,  as  the  wages  of  de- 
bauchery, treachery,  and  robbery,  and,  in  ftiort,  all  that 
a  corrupt  people,  agitated  wi^i  rage  for  making  for- 
tunes, could  exchange  foi  a  deceitful  hope  that  muft 
neceflarily  complete  their  deftrudion. 

the 
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the  very  circumftance  of   thefe    expla- 
nations. 

The  expence  necefTary  to  obtain  redrefs, 
prevents  theperfons  taxed  from  appealing, 
in  all  cafes  where  the  grievance  is  not 
very  much  above  this  expence;  whereas 
to  the  revenue-agents  this  expence  is 
fcarcely  any  thing,  efpecially  when  we 
confider  the  immenfe  profits  they  derive 
from  thefe  extenlions  of  their  power. — 
But  this  was  not  all.  It  was  eftablifhed 
as  a  principle  of  finance,  that  in  all 
doubtful  cafes  the  decifion  mould  be  in 
favour  of  the  revenue;  and  as  by  the 
complication  of  laws  almoft.  every  cafe 
was  doubtful,  a  fuccefsful  conteft  againrl 
the  revenue  was  a  rare  phenomenon.  If 
the  perfons  taxed  fometimes  obtained  jus- 
tice from  an  intendant,  the  financiers 
appealed  to  the  minifler;  and  the  necef- 
fity  of  incurring  an  additional  expence 
was  the  only  advantage  the  citizens  could 
derive  from  the  equitable  decifion  of  thefe 
magistrates. 

M.  Turgot 
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M.   Turgot  adopted    a  very  different 
principle.    He  felt  that  juftice  demanded 
a  decifion  againfl  the   treafury  in    every 
doubtful  cafe,  and  alfo  in  all  thofe  cafes 
where  a  particular  precedent  or  a  fecret 
and    furreptitious    law   was    oppofed    to 
general  and  public  laws..     He  aboliihed 
the  unjuft  privilege  which  the  financiers 
had    obtained,    fufpending  by  an  appeal 
the  reftitution  of  what  they  had  illegally 
taken,  in  defiance  of  the  order  of  the  lower 
court;  a  privilege   that  rendered  juftice 
abfolutely  null  to  thofe  who  were  defti- 
tute  of  money  and  protection.       It  was 
therefore  pleafantly  obferved  by  a  finan- 
cier, that  M.  Turgot  was  a  mortal  enemy 
to  the  receipt.     In  the  mean  time  this 
fpirit  of  juftice  and  humanity,  far  from 
injuring  the  receipt,  tended  to  increafe  it, 
in  fpite  of  the  fuppreffion  of  fome  taxes, 
and  a  diminution  of  the  rate  of  others. 
This  increafe  could  fpring  from  no  other 
caufe  than  that  of  circulation,  commerce, 
and  confumption;  and  evidently  proved 
12  the 
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the  happy  effect  of  this  fpirit  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

In  a  nation  where  the  public  debt  is 
very  great,  and  where  coniiderable  fums 
in  bills,  payable  at  fight  upon  the  public 
treafury,  are  circulated  in  commerce,  the 
credit  of  government  has  neceflarily  great 
influence  upon  credit  in  general.     With- 
out the   credit  of  government,    that    of 
every  individual,  in  any  refpect  connect- 
ed with  the  royal  treafury,  is  precarious, 
and  that  of  almoit  every  other  becomes 
fufpicious.      The    circulation    of    thefe 
bills    is    then    no   longer   ferviceable  to 
commerce.      The    high  interest   which 
they  bear  from    the    reduction    of  their 
value,    together  with    the    advantageous 
terms  occurring  in  public  loans  and  in 
private    contracts  with    thofe  depending 
upon  government,  cannot  fail  to  increafe 
the   intereft    of   money   in    general  -,    an 
increafe   fatal    to    induftry  and  to  com- 
merce.    In  fine,  all  the  operations  of  a 

government 
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government  deftitute  of  credit  are  attend- 
ed with  uncertainty  and  ruin. 

On  the  contrary,  if  public  credit  be 
re-eftablifhed,  and  new  loans  made  at  a 
lower  intereft  ;  the  reform  of  abufes,  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  order,  the  difcharge 
of  difadvantageous  debts,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  contracts  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tion and  oppreffive  to  the  people,  would 
all  become  eafy.  M.  Turgot  felt  the  im- 
portance of  redeeming  the  national  credit, 
which  was  almoft  annihilated ;  and  he 
knew  but  one  way,  that  of  being  exacl: 
in  payments,  faithful  to  engagements, 
and  of  obferving  a  fpirit  of  juftice  in  all 
laws. 

The  payment  of  penfions  had  been 
ftopped  for  three  years  :  M.  Turgot  paid 
an  arrear  of  two  years  upon  fuch  as  did 
not  exceed  400  livres  [£.16.  13^.  4</.j; 
that  is,  upon  all  thofe  which,  fumifhing 
mere  fubfiftence,  had  been  given  as  a  juft 
reward,  or  at  leaft  as  real  charity  -,  and  in 

the 
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the  courfe  of  his  adminiftration,  the  pay- 
ment of  thefe  became  regular.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  others,  and  of  the  arrears  of 
intereft  due  to  the  public  creditors,  were 
accelerated  as  much  as  poffible. 

In  confequence  of  the  liquidation  that 
took  place  in  1764,  many  perfons  had 
forfeited  their  claims  by  negligence,  or 
from  the  difficulty  of  underftanding  and 
executing  the  complicated  forms  that  had 
been  prefcribed.  M.  Turgot  reftored 
their  claims,  Amplified  the  requifite 
forms,  and  gave  fix  months  for  comply- 
ing with  them.  At  the  fame  time  he 
perceived  that  the  expences  and  necefTary 
forms,  would  reduce  almoft  to  nothing 
inconfiderable  fums  -,  he  therefore  re- 
deemed fuch  interefts  as  were  below 
twelve  livres  *. 

Ten  millions  of  livres  in  bills  of  ex- 
change, advanced  to  the  Weft  Indian  colo- 
nies, had  been  due  five  years,   and  the 

*  This  operation,  after  fome  delays,  was  com- 
pleted in  1784. 

M  payment 
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payment  fufpended.  M.  Turgot  imme- 
diately paid  off  fifteen  hundred  thoufand 
livres,  fet  apart  a  million  a  year  for  the 
payment  of  the  remainder,  and  offered  to 
fuch  proprietors  of  thefe  bills  as  mould 
prefer  it,  to  fund  them  at  four  per  cent. 

"While,  on  the  one  hand,  M.  Turgot 
diminimed  the  national  debt  that  was  due, 
or  made  redemptions  that  were  ufeful  to 
the  poorer  clafs  of  citizens ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  diminished  anticipations  of  the 
revenue,  another  fource  of  the  decline  of 
public  credit. 

The  national  credit  fpeedily  recover- 
ed :  the  funds  approached  their  natural 
ilandard,  and  fome  were  at  par. — M.  Tur- 
got authorized  the  ftates  of  the  provinces* 
and  other  bodies  of  men,  to  borrow  funis 
at  four  per  cent,  to  enable  them  to  re- 
deem capitals  bearing  an  higher  intereft ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  he  required  them  to 
provide  funds  for  their  gradual  redemption  -3 
a  precaution  necefTary  to  their  credit. 

Private  loans,  as  well  as  thofe  made  to 
the  royal  treafury,  or  furnifhed  in  the 

undertakings 
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Undertakings  of  finance,  were  already  ne- 
gotiated upon  eafier  terms,  and  there  was 
a  certainty  of  their  being  ftill  lower. — Fi- 
nally, M.  Turgot  had  fecured  a  loan  in 
Holland  of  lixty  millions  at  an  interefi: 
of  lefs  than  five  per  cent.  This  would 
have  been  a  fingular  phenomenon  in  the 
finances  of  France,  but  his  reiignation 
prevented  its  taking  place  ; .  and  the  firft 
loan  which  followed  it,  though  of  much 
lefs  amount,  and  having  the  advantage  of 
a  fmall  lottery,  which,  though  not  alto- 
gether a  new  practice,  was  flill  feducing, 
exceeded  the  rate  of  fix  and  a  quarter. 

The  offices  of  finance  had  been  confi- 
derably  increafed,  with  the  fole  view  of 
raifing  a  temporary  fum  by  their  fale* 
Almoft  every  office  was  double  $  and 
each  board  of  receivers  equally  increaf- 
ed, had  its  treafurers  and  comptrollers* 
M.  Turgot  propofed  to  unite  thefe  dou- 
ble offices  under  one  perfon,  who  fhould 
allow  an  indemnification  to  the  reduced 
officer  ;  and  to  fupprefs  the  falary  of  the 
M  2  remaining 
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remaining  perfon,  who,  from  the  union 
of  the  perquifites  of  each  office,  would 
ftill  be  fufficiently  paid.  This  regulation 
had  taken  place  in  the  receipt  of  the  taille. 
A  fimilar  regulation  of  the  Paris  duties 
had  equally  produced  a  diminution  of 
ufelefs  expences. 

Many  other  reforms  were  prepared; 
and  the  loans  which  M.  Turgot  propofed 
to  raife,  while  they  facilitated  confider- 
able  redemptions,  would  have  been  the 
fource  of  a  ftill  greater  ceconomy.  His 
plan  of  a  loan  at  four  per  cent,  always 
open,  and  which  fhould  claim  the  public 
confidence  by  a  facility  in  its  transfers, 
and  a  provifion  for  reimburfement,  might 
have  fupplied  the  means  of  liquidating 
all  debts  that  bore  a  higher  intereft;  and 
confequently  of  diminishing  the  intereft 
on  the  public  debt  more  than  a  fourth 
part,  as  well  as  of  eftabliihing,  by  the 
total  fuopreffion  of  the  offices  of  finance, 
a  fimple  mode  of  accounting  at  little  ex- 
pence. 

Such 
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Such  were  the  operations  and  fuch  the 
views  of  M.  Turgot  -,  and  it  was  thus, 
while  he  was  accufed  of  ignorance  in 
finance  (by  thofe  who  apparently  wiftied 
to  derive  confolation  from  it,  for  the  fu- 
periority  they  were  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge in  him  in  the  higher  branches  of 
adminiftration)  that  he  increafed  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  without  impofing  a  new  tax, 
notwithstanding  he  had  fuppreffed  or  lef- 
fened  many  of  the  old  taxes  ;  and  that, 
without  recourfe  to  new  loans,  he  had 
paid  off  fome  debts  and  diminished  others, 
and  had  checked  anticipations  of  the  re- 
venue, and  rendered  the  public  payments 
more  prompt. 

All  thefe  labours  were  the  work  only 
of  twenty  months ;  and  two  attacks  of 
the  gout,  a  diforder  hereditary  in  his  fa- 
mily, had,  during  a  number  of  months  of 
this  period,  interrupted  his  attention  to 
the  arrangement  and  execution  of  his 
plans.  The  forced  application,  that  his 
M  3  zeal 
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zeal  for  the  public  welfare  led  him  to 
beflow,  at  the  rifk  of  his  life,  prolonged 
thefe  attacks,  and  rendered  them  dan-* 
gerous. 

Two  extraordinary  events  had  alfo  op- 
pofed  themfelves  to  his  activity.  A  pef* 
tilential  djftemper  had  fpxead  itfelf  among 
the  cattle  in  Guyenne  and  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces,  where  the  lands  are  worked 
with  oxen.  Very  few  efcaped  infection, 
and  almofl:  all  died  that  were  attacked. 
The  calamity  demanded  the  moffc  effica- 
cious fuccours,  conducted  upon  a  regular 
plan. 

M.  Turgot,  underftanding  from  the 
perfons  who  were  beffc  informed,  that 
there  was  no  known  remedy,  or  effectual 
prefervative,  found  it  neceffary  to  confine 
all  his  thoughts  to  prevent  the  commu- 
nication and  fhorten  the  duration  of  the 
evil :  a  line  of  troops  was  ordered  to  fur- 
round  the  infected  provinces;  and  fkilful 
phyficians  (and  efpecially  M.  Vicq  d'Azir, 

a  young 
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a  young  man,  but  whofe  merit  M.  Tur- 
got  had  difcovered,  and  whofe  prefent  re- 
putation juftifies  the  choice)  were  com- 
miflioned  to  prefide  in  the  execution  of 
the  propofed  plan.  Wherever  the  infec- 
tion could  not  be  flopped  with  certainty  ? 
they  had  orders  to  kill  even  the  found 
beafts  j  government  paying  a  third  of  the 
lofs.  This  execution  was  rigorous,  but 
it  was  proved  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
cattle  would  gain  by  it  confiderably,  iince 
the  number  of  thofe  that  efcaped  or  fur- 
vived  the  difremper,  Was  far  from  amount- 
ing in  the  infected  cantons  to  a  third  of 
the  whole.  Rigorous  precautions,  found- 
ed upon  the  befl  obfervations,  were  adopt- 
ed to  purify  the  ftalls  and  deitxoy  the  laft 
remains  of  the  contagion^  In  the  mean 
time  experiments  were  made  for  the  dif- 
covery  either  of  a  remedy  or  a  preferva- 
tive.  Care  Was  taken  to  fecure  to  the 
proprietors  the  fale  of  the  hides  and  the 
carcafes  of  the  found  cattle,  without  giv- 
ing room  for  the  inconveniences  that 
M  4.  would 
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would  naturally  refult  from  the  fale  of 
the   others.      Premiums  were  given    to 
thofe  who  brought  horfes  into  the  pro- 
vinces, which,  fortunately,  were  not  lia- 
ble to  the  4iftemper  :  they  were  bought 
by   government,  and    diftributed   to  the 
poorer  citizens.     In  no  instance  of  cala- 
mity had  the   authority  of  government 
ever  oppofed  fo  extraordinary  an  activity, 
a  plan  of  precautions  better  combined,  or 
fuccours  more  extenfive  or  better  applied. 
M.  Turgot  felt,  from  this  calamity,  the 
importance  of  an  eflablifhed  medical  focie- 
ty,  which  mould  be  commiffioned  to  ap- 
ply fuccours  to  the  people  in  inftances  of 
contagions  among  the  cattle,  as  well  as 
among  the  human  fpecies  -,  to  inform  ad- 
miniftration  in  all  cafes  where  political 
operations  may  affect  the  health  and  the 
lives  of  the  people  -3  and  where  their  pre- 
fervation  may  require  the  affiftance,  the 
care,  and  the  power  of  government.     It 
was  to  be  a  further  object  of  this  fociety  to 
cultivate  phyfic,  particularly  with  a  view 

of 
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of  converting  it  into  a  true  fcience,  or 
rather  into  an  art  directed  by  the  principles 
of  found  philofophy,  and  confirmed  by 
practical  knowledge.-—  But  in  forming 
this  eftablifhment,  which  did  not  receive 
its  laft  fanction  till  after  his  difmiffion, 
M.  Turgot  was  faithful  to  his  princi- 
ples. Though  well  fatisfied  that  it  would 
be  of  lafting  utility,  he-4id  not  give  to 
this  inftitution  any  of  thofe  forms  which 
continue  the  exigence  of  an  eftablifhment 
after  it  has  ceafed  to  be  ufeful,  which  per- 
petuate the  errors  that  the  author  of  it  is 
fubject  to  at  the  time  of  its  formation, 
and  which  prevent  the  removal  of  abufes 
that  timie  never  fails  to  bring  in  its  train, 
and  thofe  improvements  which  the  change 
of  opinions*  and  the  progrefs  of  know- 
ledge, may  render  indifpenfable.  In  this 
corporate  eftablimment  (the  only  one  he 
ever  projected)  he  ftrictly  conformed  him- 
felf  to  the  truths  which  he  had  publifh- 
ed  twenty  years  before,  under  the  article 
pf  Foundation,  in  the  Encyclopedic     A 

ftriking 
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flriking  inftance  of  the  uniformity  of  his 
principles,  and  of  that  clofe  connection 
between  his  fentiments  and  his  conduct, 
which  was  the  ftrongeft  feature  of  his 
character,  and  of  which  no  ftatefman  had 
as  yet  given  an  example. 

Scarcely  had  the  danger  of  this  difiem- 
per  ceafed,  fcarcely  had  the  minifter,  who, 
in  the  midft  of  the  tortures  of  the  gout, 
had  employed  many  nights  in  compoling 
regulations  and  minute  inftructions  for 
the  perfons  employed  in  the  execution  of 
his  plan,  recovered  from  this  fatigue, 
when  a  new  event  required  all  his  acti- 
vity and  all  his  courage. 

He  had  only  opened  the  commerce  of 
corn  within  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  fuppofe,  that  this  reftriction 
could  occafion  a  famine  :  indeed  no  one 
dared  to  advance  it  directly.  But  a  pre- 
text was  wanted  to  attack  the  minifter ; 
and  this  law  furnifhed  it. 

The 
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The  feaibn  had  been  bad;  the  peo- 
ple had  been  accuftomed^  in  times  of 
fcarcity,  to  give  themfelves  up  to  vio- 
lent proceedings  againft  the  corn  factors, 
whom  the  government  had  often  weakly 
abandoned  to  its  fury;  and  riots  were  ex- 
cited in  one  or  two  of  the  towns,  of  Bur- 
gundy, which  a  little  firmnefs  had  quick- 
ly diffipated.— But  a  heavier  itorm  was 
collecting  on  the  part  of  the  capital. 
Pamphlets,  written  to  inform  thofe  who 
were  alarmed  at  the  virtue  of  the  minifter, 
to  direct  their  clamours  againft  this  part 
of  his  adminiflration,  were  diftributed 
with  profufion.  M.  Turgot,  and  thofe 
who  were  of  the  fame  fentiments,  were 
there  defcribed  as  men  employed  in  wild 
fyffems,  who  wifhed  to  govern  from  the 
receffes  of  the  clofet  upon  fpeculative 
principles,  and  who  facrificed  the  people 
to  the  experiments  which  they  were  de- 
firous  of  making  to  afcertain  the  truth  of 
their  fyflem.  Soon  afterwards  a  fet  of 
robbers,  crying  that  they  wanted  bread, 

and 
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and  purcbafing,  at  as  low  a  price  as  they 
pleafed,  the  corn  which  they  afterwards 
fold  again,    and  exciting   the  people  by 
-  fpreading  falfe  printed  arrets  of  council, 
drew  after  them  the  populace  of  the  vil- 
lages,  and  plundered  fucceffively  all  the 
markets  upon   the  rivers  of  the  Lower 
Seine   and   Oyfe.      They  entered  Paris, 
rifled  fome  bakers  mops,  and  endeavoured 
to    raife    the    people,  whom    they  only 
frightened.     They  appeared  at  Verfailles, 
and  they  had  merely  the  honour  of  terri^ 
fying  a  few  courtiers. — M.  Turgot  faw  in 
the  circumflances  of  this  commotion  a 
plan  to  Jftarve  the  capital .    The  filver,  and 
even  gold,  with  which  the  plunderers  were 
provided,  their  mode  of  destroying  pro- 
vifions  while  they  declared  themfelves  dy- 
ing with  hunger,  and  the  right  which  they 
affumed  of  fixing  the  affize  of  provifions, 
all  announced  to  him  a  regular  fyftem  of 
rebellion  and  plunder;  and  proved  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  oppofing  an  effectual  remedy  to 
check  the  evil,  to  fave  Paris,  and  perhaps 

the 
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the  kingdom.  All  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment feemed  fufpended.  M.  Tur- 
got  only  acted.  Virtue  and  genius  had 
obtained  in  this  moment  of  erifis  the  a£* 
cendency  they  necerTarily  poffefs  when 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  all 
their  energy. — Troops  were  difperfed 
along  the  Seine,  the  Oyfe,  the  Marne,  and 
the  Aine :  every  where  they  anticipated  or 
difperfed  the  pillagers  -,  and  the  tumult 
ended  in  the  frontiers  of  the  ifle  of 
France  and  of  Picardy. — The  lieutenant 
of  police  of  Paris,  and  the  comptroller  of 
the  watch,  who  had  manifefted  a  weaknefs 
and  inaction  which  circumflances  like 
thefe  might  have  rendered  fatal,  were  dif- 
miffed  from  office.  The  parliament  ter- 
rified, had  published  an  'arret,  which, 
while  it  prohibited  the  affembling  of  the 
people,  promifed  that  the  king  mould  be 
petitioned  for  a  reduction  of  the  price  of 
bread.  This  arret  was  pafted  up  on  the 
day  of  the  riots  in  the  dufk  of  the  even- 
ing :  and  it  might  have  renewed  the  tu- 
mult 
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mult  the  next  day,  and  rendered  it  dan- 
gerous. M.  Turgot  during  the  night 
ran  to  Verfailles,  awakened  the  king  and 
his  minifters,  propofed  his  plan,  and 
fixed  their  confent  to  it*  Proclama- 
tions were  palled  over  the  arret,  which 
forbad,  in  the  king's  name,  the  affem- 
bling  of  the  people  under  pain  of  death. 
The  parliament,  fummoned  in  the  morn- 
ing to  Verfailles,  was  informed  in  a 
bed  of  juftice  that  the  king  annulled  its 
arret ,  impowered  the  prevots  of  the  Ma- 
rechauffees  to  try  the  rioters,  and  forgave, 
in  confideration  of  the  circumftances,  a 
ftep  which  might  have  had  fatal  confe- 
quences. 

From  this  moment  tranquillity  was  re- 
ftored.  The  difperfed  rioters,  almofl 
always  anticipated,  were  foon  quelled  and 
quickly  difappeared.  A  few  viclims  were 
facrificed  to  the  public  peace.  The  peo- 
ple feeing,  for  the  nrft,  time,  the  govern- 
ment inacceffible  to  fear,  purfuing  its 
principles  with  fteadinefs,  carefully  at- 
tending 
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tending  to  the  prefervation  of  provisions 
and  the  fecurity  of  merchants,  difplaying 
all  its  activity  and  all  its  power  againft 
fedition,  and  while  it  was  prodigal  of 
ufeful  fuccours,  refufing  to  prejudices 
and  popular  opinions  every  facrifice  con- 
trary to  juftice;  their  confidence  foon 
took  place  of  difquietude  and  murmurs. 

A  month  after,  the  king,  in  his  way  to 
Rheims,  paffed  through  a  part  of  the  feat 
of  thefe  riots,  and  faw  nothing  but  a  peo- 
ple who  bleffed  his  government.  There 
had  been  a  defign  of  compelling  him  to 
facrifice  his  minifler  to  the  fear  of  popu- 
lar commotions ;  but  this  fentence  from 
the  king,  repeated  with  tranfport  by  the 
grateful  nation,  "  It  is  M.  Turgot  and  I 
only  that  love  the  people"  was  the  reward 
of  the  minifler,  and  the  punifhment  of 
his  enemies. 

The  perfonal  conduct  of  M.  Turgot 
had  been  ftrictly  conformable  to  his  prin- 
ciples.    He  had  difmifTed  from  his  office 

.  all 
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all  thofe  fubordinate  perfons  whom  a  re- 
port,  too  general  to  be  unfounded,  had 
marked  as  unworthy  of  his  confidence  *. 
He  had  aboiifhed  a  commerce  in  grain 
made  in  the  name  of  government,  and  for 
that  very  reafon  juflly  odious  to  the  peo- 
ple.    In  entering  into  his  office  he  had 
diminifhed  the  appointments  of  it  a  fourth 
part,  and  had  afked  nothing  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  his  own  eftablifhment.    Under 
his  adminiftration   none  were  permitted 
to  mare  in  any  thing  to  which  they  had 
not  contributed,  and  penfions  upon  places 
were  ftrictly  profcribed.     Many  gifts  ex- 
torted from  the  towns  were  reftored.  The 
deputies  of  a  certain  town,  in  giving  him 
an  account  of  their  adminiftration,  fpoke 
to  him  of  fome  emoluments  which  had 

*  M.  Turgot  was  perfuaded  that  a  fufpicion,  well 
founded,  was  a  fufficient  reafon  for  withdrawing  confi- 
dence and  difmiffing  a  perfon  from  office  ;  but  not  fuf- 
ficient to  deprive  him  of  an  indemnification,  or  fuch 
recompence  as  his  fervices  and  labour  might  have  me- 
rited. 

/    ,  formerly 
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Formerly  been  fold  at  a  price,  that  from 
their  fubfequent  increafe  had  become 
much  below  their  real  value.  The  mi- 
nifter  replied,  "  that  the  difference  mould 
*'  be  made  up." — <e  But,  Sir,  a  part  of 
"  thefe  emoluments  now  belong  to  your- 
"  felf." — "  The  neceffity  is  fo  much  the 
5'  ftronger." 

A  merchant,  by  one  of  thofe  worn-out 
compliments  which  are  no  longer  flat- 
tering to  minifters,  propofed  to  give  the 
name  of  Turgot  to  a  veffel  intended  for 
the  negro  trade.  With  the  indignation 
of  a  virtuous  mind,  that  could  not  be 
familiarized  to  a  crime  from  the  habit  of 
feeing  it  committed,  M.  Turgot  rejected 
the  offer ;  and  he  was  not  afraid  by  this 
refufal  of  declaring  publicly  his  opinion, 
at  the  rifk  of  exciting  againflhim  all  thofe, 
who  confidered  the  promotion  of  their 
fortune  as  connected  with  the  continua* 
tion  of  this  infamous  traffic. 

Every  perfon  who  cultivated  fcience, 
literature,  or  the  arts,  who  had  talents, 

N  and 
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and  made  a  right  ufe  of  them,  was  treat •* 
ed  with  distinction  They  were  fure  to  be 
listened  to,  and  cordially  received,  if  they 
had  any  thing  to  propofe  that  might  con- 
tribute to  the  public  welfare. 

He  was  not  fatisfied  with  merely  pro- 
posing to  the  king  the  laws  that  he  thought 
were  the  beSt,  and  of  permitting,  as  far  as 
Was  in  his  power,  a  free  difcuflion  of  the 
objects  of adminiftxation  and  finance;  he 
fet  the  ufeful  example  of  laying  before 
the  public  a  minute  and  explanatory  ac- 
count of  the  principles  by  which  the 
laws  had  been  framed,  and  the  motives 
which  had  determined  their  provisions. 

The  preamble  to  the  arret  which  esta- 
blished the  freedom  of  the  commerce  of 
corn,  and  the  preamble  to  the  edicts  which 
abolifhed  the  Corvies,  destroyed  certain 
corporate  rights,  and  annulled  the  privi- 
leges restricting  the  commerce  of  wine> 
are  chef-d 'ceuvres  in  a  line,  of  which  there 
was  yet  no  model.  The  great  and  Sim- 
ple mind^of  M.  Turgot,    governed  by 

i i  deep 
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deep  fentiments  of  love  for  the  people, 
and  of  zeal  for  juftice,  and  almofr.  inac- 
ceffible  to  any  other  paffion,  naturally 
afTumed  the  noble  and  paternal  air  that  fo 
well  accords  with  a  monarch  expofing  to 
the  eyes  of  his  fubjecls  "whatever  was 
intended  for  their  happinefs.  It  was  not 
the  auftere  majefty  of  an  emperor  giv- 
ing  laws  to  the  univerfe  in  the  name 
of  a  conquering  people  3  it  was  the  mo- 
deft  dignity  of  a  father  who  renders  an 
account  to  his  children  of  the  defigns  he 
had  formed  in  their  favour,  who  enlight- 
ens their  minds  upon  the  motives  of  the 
obedience  he  requires,  and  who  is  lefs 
defirous  of  commanding,  than  of  confol- 
ing  and  inftrudbing  them. 

In  fuch  compolitions  as  thefe,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  any  praife  bellowed  upon  the 
king,  or  upon  the  minifter  under  the 
name  of  the  king,  would  be  unbecoming 
both  to  the  one  and  the  other ;  and  that 
all  pretenfions  to  wit,  to  the  beauties  of 
ftyle,  and  to  fublime  ideas,  would  be  mif- 
N  2  placed. 
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placed.  The  more  a  man  is  exalted  ei- 
ther by  rank,  by  power,  or  by  genius,  the 
morethefe  little  weakneffes  of  pride  hum- 
ble and  degrade  him.  The  bufinefs  is  to 
enlighten  the  people,  and  not  to  footh 
them  by  flattering  their  opinions  and 
prejudices,  or  that  vague  defire  of  amend- 
ing their  condition,  which  leads  them  to 
embrace  fo  many  chimeras.  If  a  policy 
like  this  may  be  pardoned  in  a  minifter 
who  is  defirous  of  retaining  his  place,  it 
never-  can  be  fuitable  for  a  king;  and  it 
is  to  betray  at  once  the  king  and  his  fub- 
jects  to  employ  it  when  fpeaking  under 
jtais  name. 

This  practice,  confecrated  by  the  ex- 
ample of  M.  Turgot,  doubtlefs  requires 
in  a  minifler  either  great  talents  or  a  great 
character  ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  fureft 
means  of  creating  in  a  monarchy  that 
public  fpirit,  that  turn  for  engaging  in 
public  affairs,  which  has  falfely  been  con- 
iidered  as  an  advantage  peculiar  to  repub- 
lican 
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v laments, and  which  is  certainly 
c  ne  greateft  it  can  enjoy. 

M.  Turgot  was  not  fo  abforbed  by  the 
in  nenie  labours  of  his  office,  as  not  to 
have  fome  moments  to  beftow  on  objects 
that  appeared  to  him  important  to  the 
public  welfare.     When  the  coronation  of 
the  king  was  to  take  place,  he  propofed 
to  have  the  ceremony  performed  at  Paris. 
He  faw  in  it  the  advantage  of  confidera- 
ble  ceconomy;  and  another  advantage  not 
lefs  confiderable,  of  destroying  the  preju- 
dice that  deftined  this  ceremony  to  the 
town  of  Rheims,   and  caufed  an  oil  to 
be  made  ufe  of  which  was  confidered  as 
miraculous  (though  from  a  fable  reject- 
ed by  all  critics),  and  connected  with  it 
a  falfe  opinion  of  virtues  not  lefs  fabulous, 
and  which  might  contribute  to  make  a 
ceremony  be  regarded  as  necelfary,  that 
added  nothing  to  the  rights  of  the  fove- 
reign.     In  a  time  of  tranquillity  thefe 
prejudices  are  of  little  moment -3  but  in  a 
N  3  time 
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time  of  commotion  their  confequences 
may  be  terrible ;  and  prudence  requires 
that  they  mould  be  attacked  before  they 
have  arrived  at  this  dangerous  crifis. 

M.  Turgot  propofed  at  the  fame  time 
to  alter  the  form  of  the  coronation  oath. 
It  promifed,  he  thought,  too  much  to  the 
clergy  and  too  little  to  the  nation.  It 
made  the  king  fwear  to  exterminate  he- 
retics i  an  oath  which  he  could  not  ob- 
ferve  without  committing  the  crime  of 
violating  the  rights  of  confcience,  and 
the  laws  of  reafon  and  humanity  ;  an  oath 
which  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  had 
been  obliged  to  evade  by  publishing  in  a 
declaration  that  they  did  not  confider  the 
oath  as  including  Protejiants,  who  yet 
were  the  only  heretics  in  the  kingdom. 
M.  Turgot  thought  that  a  public  and  fo-* 
lemn  promife  ought  not  to  be  a  vain  cere- 
mony, and  that  when  a  king,  who  upon 
earth  has  nothing  above  him,  makes  in 
the  face  of  heaven  an  engagement  with 

hlS 
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his  fubjects,  he  ought  not  to  fwear  to 
perform  any  but  real  and  important  du- 
ties *. 

Thefe  ideas  were  not  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  but  M.  Turgot  thought  himfelf 
obliged  to  draw  up  a  memoir  to  explain 
to  the  king  his  principles  of  toleration, 
and  to  prove,  that  a  fovereign,  convinced 
that'  the  eftabliihed  religion  is  the  only- 
true  religion,  ought  to  allow  to  thofe 
fubjects  who  might  profefs  a  different 
one,  the  mofl  entire  freedom  of  fenti- 
ment  and  worfhip ;  that  he  is  obliged  to 
this  toleration  by  the  laws  of  confcience, 
by  flrict  obligations  of  juftice  founded 
upon  natural  right,  by  humanity,  and 
even  by  policy.    M.  Turgot  rimmed  only 

*  For  the  oath,  at  once  falfe  and  cruel,  not  to  par- 
don duellifts,  M.  Turgot  fubflituted  that,  of  employ- 
ing all  his  efforts  to  deftroy  the  barbarous  prejudice 
that  occafioned  duels.  It  will  be  conceived  that  the 
nsw  oath  made  no  mention  of  blafphemers,  a  word 
abfolutely  void  of  meaning  with  men  who  make  ufe  of 
thoir  reafon. 

N  4.  the 
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the  firft.  part  of  this  memoir ;  but  this 
contained  what  was  moft  important,  as  it 
is  all  upon  which  men  of  any  fincerity, 
whofe  understanding  is  at  all  improved, 
have  been  able  to  retain  doubts. 

M.  Turgot   proved,  that  the  more  a 
prince  believes  in  the  truth  of  his  reli- 
gion, the  more  he  ought  to  feel  how  un- 
juft  and  tyrannical  it  would  be  for  him- 
felf  to  be  deprived  of  it ;  and  the  more 
he  ought  to  know  that  he  is  guilty  of  the 
fame  injuftice  when  he  interferes  with  the 
confciences  of  thofe,  who,  with  the  fame 
fincerity,  are  equally  perfuaded  of  a  con- 
trary   religion.       He   proved   that   every 
religion,  having  been  in  turn  adopted  or 
rejected   by  honeft  and  enlightened  men, 
who  had  fcrupuloufly  examined  it,  a  be- 
lief in  any  one  of  thefe  might  naturally  be 
the  refujt  of  a  clofe  conviction  ;  and  that  it 
would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  any  reli- 
gion refted  upon  fuch  evidence  as  none  but 
the  ill-difpofed  could  reject  j    that  there- 
fore perfecution,  even  in  thecaufe  of  truth, 

ceafes 
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ceafes  to  be  juft,  as  involuntary  error  is 
not  a  crime,  and  as  even  an  affent  to  truth* 
by  thofe  who  do  not  believe  in  it,  is  cul^. 
pable  -,  that  in  violating  the  rights  of 
confcience,  we  are  in  danger  of  making 
others  commit  a  crime,  and  by  that  means 
of  committing  one  ourfelves  $  that  our 
perfonal  perfuafion  can  be  no  reafon  for 
disturbing  the  confcience  of  others,  be- 
caufe  it  is  no  proof  to  them;  that  the 
more  we  believe  religion  to  be  of  im- 
portance and  elfential  to  eternal  happi- 
nefs,  the  more  we  ought  to  refpecl  pri- 
vate confcience  in  others  j  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  impoffible  to  be  intolerant  with- 
out being  guilty  of  contradiction,  at  lead 
if  we  confider  religion  as  any  thing  more 
than  a  political  eftablifhment  made  to 
deceive  mankind,  in  order  more  effectu- 
ally to  govern  them.- 

Such  had  been  the  operations,  the  la- 
bours, the  views,  and  the  conduct  of  M. 
Turgot,  when   the  king   demanded   his 

refignation, 
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reflgnation,  which  he  had  himfelf  been 
unwilling  to  make,  as  it  belonged  neither 
to  his  mind  nor  his  genius  to  believe,  that 
there  was  any  fituation  in  which  he  could 
not  do  good'*. 

He  had  long  forefeen  this  event.  The 
edi&s  by  which  he  destroyed  the  jurandes 
and  the  Corvees,  had  not  been  registered 
but  in  a  bed  of  juftice,  and  not  till  after 
remonftrances  almoii  as  warm  as  thofe 
which  the  very  fame  bodies  had  made 
againfl  thefe  very  grievances.  All  his 
operations  created  a  murmur  ;  all  his 
projects  experienced  an  opposition  *f.     In 

*  He  had  been  informed  time  enough  to  prevent 
his  difmifiion-  by  a  voluntary  resignation,  nor  could  he 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  information,  or  the  motives  of 
friendihip  and  refpecl:  for  his  virtues  which  occaiioned 
it  to  be  given. 

f  To  excite  the  public  clamour  againft  any  opU 
nion,  it  was  enough  that  M.  Turgot  was  fufpe£ted  of 
efpoufing  it ;  and  all  thofe  opinions  were  attributed  to 
him,  which  were  thought  beft  calculated  to  render 
him  odious. 

the 
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the  firft  moment  of  his  miniftry,  the 
public,  terrified  by  the  fear  of  bankrupt- 
cy or  of  additional  taxes,  had  not  fufU 
peeled  any  danger  in  a  real  reform  in  the 
ftate,  a  danger  almoft  as  great  to  the  rich 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  as  bankruptcy 
itfelf.  But  their  firfl  fears  diffipated, 
the  danger  was  perceived  in  all  its  extent. 
It  was  impoffible  not  to  fee  upon  what 
principles  this  new  adminiftration  would 
be  directed.  It  announced  every  where 
the  defire  of  eftablifhing  the  citizens  in 
their  natural  rights,  which  had  been  vio- 
lated by  a  crowd  of  laws,  multiplied  from 
ignorance  and  weaknefs  rather  than  de£» 
potifm.  Every  where  it  difcovered  the 
deiign  of  attacking  abufes  at  their  very 
iburce,  and  of  practicing  no  policy  but 
that  of  conforming  itfelf  to  truth  and 
juftice. 

All  thofe  ariftocratic  powers  which  are 
of  no  ufe  in  a  monarchy  but  to  harafs  the 
people  and  perplex  the  government,  had 
their  deflruction  or  reform  implied  in  the 

courfe 
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courfe  of  an  equitable  and  firm  fyftem  of 
administration. 

The  courtiers  were  too  well  convinced 
•that  they  had  nothing  to  expect,  from  M. 
Turgot.  They  forefaw  that  if  ever  he 
obtained  the  power  of  extending  his  ceco- 
nomical  reform  to  the  expences  of  the 
court,  he  would  ftrike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,  and  not  be  contented  with  lopping 
off  the  weaker  branches,  which  others 
would  quickly  replace.  They  forefaw 
the  annihilation  of  all  thofe  places  and 
offices,  which,  ufelefs  to  public  order, 
and  yet  paid  by  the  public,  are  real  vexa- 
tions. Already  allured  by  the  attraction 
of  money,  they  had  come  to  place  the 
remains  of  their  antient  power  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne.— But  the  time  is  at  length 
arrived  when  the  nation  ought  no  longer 
either  to  fear  or  to  pay  them  ;  when  they 
have  no  pretenfion  to  govern  or  to  impo- 
verish it. 

The  financiers    knew,   that  under  an 

enlightened  minifler,  folely  intent  upon 

4  fimplifying 
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fimplifying  and  reforming  the  receipt  of 
taxes,  the  fources  of  their  enormous 
wealth  would  foon  be  dried  up. 

The  money  dealers  felt  how  ufelefs 
they  mould  become  under  a  minifter  who 
was  the  friend  of  order,  of  the  liberty  of 
commerce,  and  of  public  notoriety  in  all 
proceedings. 

That  crowd  of  people  of  all  conditions 
and  ranks,  who  had  contracted  the  unfor- 
tunate habit  of  living  at  the  expence  of 
the  public  without  ferving  it,  who  fub- 
iifted  upon  a  multiplicity  of  particular 
abufes,  and  confidered  them  as  fo  many- 
rights  ;  all  thefe  men,  alarmed  and  ter- 
rified, formed  a  league  powerful  by  its 
numbers  and  the  ilrength  of  their  cla- 
mours. 

As  there  were  no  fortunes  to  be  hoped 
for  under  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  mi- 
aifter,  no  party  attaches  itfelf  to  fuch  an 
one.  At  the  commencement  of  M.  Tur- 
gors administration,  a  considerable  num- 
ber 
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ber  of  men  of  real  abilities  and  know- 
ledge, and  others  who  thought  or  wifhed 
It  to  be  believed  that  they  porTerTed  fuch, 
attempted  to  provide  him  with  a  party  $ 
but  they  retired  by  degrees,  and  joined 
themfelves  to  his  enemies. 

Literary  characters,  of  whom  great  ac- 
count is  to  be  made  in  all  cafes  where  the 
public  opinion  has  any  powerful  influ- 
ence, were  to  be  fuppofed  likely  to  have  at- 
tached themfelves  to  a  minifter  zealous  for 
the  progrefs  of  reafon,  and  publicly  pro- 
feffing  at  court,  and  even  in  office,  that  he 
loved  and  cultivated  letters.  But  they 
foon  abandoned  a  man  who  refpected  in- 
deed their  productions,  but  who  weighed 
them  alfo,  and  eftimated  their  value  by 
their  utility,  and  made  this  utility  the 
meafure  of  the  rewards  they  merited. 

There  remained  to  M.  Turgot  only  the 
people  and  fome  perfonal  friends ;  and  this 
was  a  weak  refource  for  oppofing  all  the 
parties   and  bodies    that    were    leagued 

again  ft 
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fcgainft  him.  Public  fpirit,  and  that  zeal 
for  the  general  weal  which  he  had  created 
in  France,  exifted  in  the  feveral  pro-* 
vinceSj  and  was  there  bufy  in  the  exe- 
cution of  ufeful  projects,  but  it  had 
extended  neither  to  Paris  nor  the  court. 

His  virtue  and  courage  had  merited 
and  obtained  for  him  the  efteem  of  the 
king  $  but  he  pofTeffed  not  that  intimate 
and  perfonal  confidence  which  can  alone 
fupport  a  minifter  againfl  numerous  and 
powerful  parties.  They  were  now  do£~ 
tined  to  triumph  and  prevent  a  revolution 
which,  while  it  promoted  the  happineis 
of  France,  would,  by  holding  up  fo  con- 
liderable  an  example,  have  contributed 
to  the  happinefs  of  every  nation. 

The  time  for  the  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple was  arrived.  M.  Turgot  had  done 
for  the  public  welfare  almoft  all  that  was 
poffible  for  a  minifter  to  do  of  himfelf, 
and  without  calling  the  nation  to  his 
aid ;  and  he  had  prepared  new  meafures 

"    -        by 
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hy  means  of  which  the  nation,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  would  enjoy  the  im- 
menfe  benefits  to  be  reaped  from  his  la- 
bours, would  have  afiifted  him  in  exe- 
cuting others  not  lefs  important. 


CHAPTER 
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G  H  A  P  t  £  it     VI. 

IS  H  A  L  L  here  prefent  the  reader  with 
M.  Turgors  plan,  and  fhall  develop 
its  confequenceS  in  all  their  extent,  at 
leaft  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  entering 
into  them.  If  any  errors  mould  glide 
into  the  account  that  I  (hall  give,  it  is  to 
me  they  ought  to  be  imputed  :  the  ge- 
nius of  M.  Turgot  merits  a  better  inter- 
preter.— I  fhall  not  be  afraid  of  rendering 
the  change  in  queftion  more  difficult,  by 
mowing  how  formidable  it  may  appear 
to  the  rich  and  powerful  claffes  of  men* 
It  is  not  by  deceiving  that  we  are  to  ferve 
mankind  -,  it  is  from  the  power  of  truth 
and  reafbn  that  they  ought  to  expect  hap- 
pinefs,  ^nd  not  from  the  policy  and  ad- 
drefs  of  a  minifier.  This  illufion  alfo 
is  fo  tranfient,  and  muft  be  obtained  by 
facrifices  fo  dangerous  to  the  public  in- 
tereft,  that  if  virtue  could  lend  its  aid  to 
O  fucla 
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fuch  an  hypocrify,  it  would  ftill  be  the 
part  of  true  policy  to  profcribe  it. 

The  nrfl  important  operation  that  M. 
Turgot  propofed,  was  the  eftablifhment 
of  what  he    called  Municipalities.      An 
arTembly  of  reprefentatives  cannot  be  ufe- 
ful,  if  it  is  not  fo  formed,  that  the  wi fries 
of  the  arTembly  mail  in  general  coincide 
'  with  the  opinion  and  inclinations  of  the 
perfons  reprefented  $    Or  if  the  members 
which  compofe  it  are  ignorant   of  the 
true  intereft  of  the  nation  ;  Or,  in  fhort, 
if  they  are   capable  of  being  milled  by 
any  other  intereft,  and  efpecially  by  their 
own  corporate  intereft.— A  corporate  in- 
tereft is  more  dangerous  than  even  per- 
fonal  intereft,  becaufe  it  acts  at  once  up- 
on a  greater  number  of  perfons  ;  becaufe 
it  is  never  to  be  reftrained  by  a  principle 
of  fhame,  or  the  fear  of  cenfure,  which 
has  no  effect  when  fhared  among  a  num- 
ber j  and  becaufe  the  perfonal  intereft  of  a 
confiderable  number  of  unconnected  indi- 
viduals 
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viduals  can  never  be  contrary  to  the  ge- 
neral intereft  but  in  rare  and  momentary 
cafes. 

It  was  to  comply  with  the  three  im- 
portant conditions  juft  mentioned,  that 
M.  Turgot  had  combined  the  plan  of  the 
afTemblies  that  he  was  about  to  eftablifh. 
He  began  with  uniting  different  villages 
into  one  community. 

The  general  affembly  of  the  members 
of  this  village  community  was  to  be  corn- 
pofed  of  landholders  only.  Thofe  whofe 
property  furnifhed  an  annual  income,  a- 
mounting  to  a  certain  fum,  were  to  have 
one  voice.  Small  afTemblies  of  the  other 
proprietors,  whofe  collected  incomes 
mould  amount  to  the  requifite  qualifica- 
tion for  one  voice,  were  each  to  eledt  one 
reprefentative,  to  have  one  voice. —  By 
this  means  the  reprefentation  would  be 
much  more  equal  than  it  had  ever  been  in 
any  country  in  the  world.  No  citizen, 
if  one  may  fo  fpeak,  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  his  vote  but  with  his  own  con- 
O  2  fent ; 
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fent ;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  while 
the  right  of  appearing  in  this  afiembly 
was  extended  to  the  landholders  only,  no 
member  of  that  clafs,  that  it  could  be  ufe- 
ful  to  fummon  there,  would  be  excluded. 
Votes  would  not  be  multiplied  to  an  ex- 
cefs,  as  is  the  cafe  in  thofe  countries  where 
the  right  of  voting  is  fixed  at  a  very  low 
income  ;  nor  would  a  multitude  of  citi- 
zens be  deprived  of  the  privilege,  as  in 
countries  where  it  is  fixed  too  high. 

Thefe  general  afiemblies  for  the  vil- 
lages were  to  have  been  confined  to  one 
function;  that  of  electing  a  reprefenta- 
tive  of  the  community  in  the  aflembly  of 
the  canton  ;  and  of  appointing  a  certain 
number  of  officers  to  manage  their  ordi- 
nary affairs,  and  to  watch  over  the  infe- 
rior adminiftrations  that  it  would  ftill 
have  been  neceffary  to  preferve  in  every 
village,  though  under  a  new  form. 

Similar  alfemblies  were  to  be  formed 
ki  the  towns  by  the  proprietors  of  houfes, 

and 
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and  upon  the  fame  plan  that  was  to  be 
adopted  by  the  country  communities. 

An  important  advantage  refulted  from 
this  combination.^ — United  into  bodies 
fufficiently  numerous,  and  in  which  the 
lords  of  manors  and  the  clergy  could  have 
no  vote  but  as  landholders,  the  country 
people  would  have  had,  as  fupporters  of 
their  rights,  perfons  better  informed  and 
more  attended  to  than  the  fimple  fyndics 
of  the  parifhes.  They  would  have  been 
able  to  contend  with  the  town  cor- 
porations, whofe  credit  had  frequently 
extorted  from  government  regulations 
ruinous  to  the  country.  They  would 
have  been  able  to  defend  themfelves  with 
greater  advantage  againft  the  ufurpations 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  againft  the  au- 
thority of  fubaltern  officers,  and  the  avi- 
dity of  the  retainers  of  juftice,  &c.  &c.  ; 
and  we  might  have  expected  to  find,  even 
at  its  firft  eftablimment,  nobles,  and  eccle* 
(iaftics,  who  fhould  prefer  the  honour  of 
O  3  being 
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being  elected  by  the  public  voice,  as  the 
chiefs  and  the  protectors  of  their  cantons, 
to  the  vanity  of  difplaying  a  few  privileges 
odious  to  the  people,  now  become  the 
judges  of  their  conduct,  and  the  difpenfers 
of  pofts  which  they  might  ambition. 

The  municipal  afTemblies  of  a  canton 
(fimilar  almofc  to  what  is  called  an  elec- 
tion) were  each  to  appoint  deputies,  who, 
at  particular  times,  were  to  hold  an  af- 
fernbly. 

Every  election  or  canton  was  to  fend 
reprefentatives  to  a  provincial  affembly, 
and  a  deputy  from  every  province  was  to 
form  a  general  ajjembly  at  Far  is. 

No  deputy  was  to  have  a  feat  in  thefe 
afTemblies  in  right  of  any  office,  or  as 
belonging  to  any  particular  clafs  ;  but  no 
clafs  or  profeffion,  that  did  not  require 
refidence,  was  excluded  from  the  right  of 
repreienting  a  community,  or  a  province. 
The  nobleman,  the  prelate,  or  the  magis- 
trate, would  have  had  a  feat  as  a  man  of 

the 
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the  people,  provided  the  choice  of  the 
community,  the  canton,  or  the  province, 
had  decided  it. 

The  conftitution  of  all  thefe  affemblies 
was  to  be  the  fame.  M.  Turgot  did  not 
believe  that  the  different  characters  of  a 
Norman  and  a  Gafcon  required  a  differ- 
ent form  of  government.  He  confidered 
thefe  political  refinements,  employed  with 
fo  much  ingenuity  to  juitify  old  abufes, 
were  only  calculated  to  create  new  ones. 

Equality  among  the  members  appear- 
ed ftill  more  neceffary.  A  deputy  for 
the  clergy  or  for  the  nobleile,  and  an  ec- 
clefiaftic  or  a  noble  perfon  deputed  by 
the  proprietors  of  a  canton,  are  not  the 
lame  characters.  In  the  one  cafe  they 
believe  themfelves  the  reprefentatives  of 
their  particular  order,  and  obliged  in  ho- 
nour to  fupport  its  prerogatives ;  in  the 
other,  they  confider  thefe  prerogatives  as 
perfonal  interefls,  which  they  are  not 
permitted  to  defend,  unlefs  they  accord 
with  the  intereft  of  the  public.  If  the 
O  4  deputies 
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deputies  therefore  had  been  divided  into 
different  orders,  an  additional  fanction 
would  have  been  given  to  the  inequality 
fu  Drifting  between  them;  and  the  deputies 
of  the  lower  order  of  the  people,  already 
inferior  in  credit,  would  have  become  frill 
morefo  by  the  rank  affignedthem.  The  ob- 
ject fhould  be  to  unite  the  citizens  among 
themfelves,  whereas  we  divide  them  when 
we  mark  with  a  flronger  line  the  bounds 
of  their  feparation.— If,  from  popular 
motives,  the  reprefentatives  had  been  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
perfons  reprefented,  a  contrary  inconve- 
nience would  have  refulted;  namely,  the 
oppreffion  of  the  fuperior  orders. -—Again, 
If  the  different  orders  have  a  common 
Intereft,  why  not  furrender  the  care  of  it 
to  an  affembly  in  which  thefe  orders  are 
blended  ?  And  if  they  have  oppofite  in- 
terefls,  is  it  from  an  affembly  in  which 
thefe  orders  are  feparated,  that  we  are  to 
expect  reafonable  decifions  and  impartial 
meafures  ? — Befides  (mould  the  orders  be 

feparate) 
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feparate)  is  it  not  evident,  that  whenever 
an  equality  of  numbers  appeared,  that  it 
could  only  be  deferters  from  the  lower 
orders  who  would  eventually  decide  every 
thing  ? — But,  in  truth,  thefe  interefts  can- 
not be  fo  oppofite  as  they  appear  to  men 
milled  by  prejudices,  and  actuated  by  lit- 
tle paffions  -,  and  a  divifion  among  the 
orders  would  only  multiply  thofe  preju- 
dices which  aire  inimical  to  the  general 
intereil. 

The  diftin&ion  in  France  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  andof  the  country 
cannot  fail  of  being  odious, — The  clergy 
are  not  a  political  body,  but  a  profeffionj 
and  have  no  more  right  to  form  an  order, 
than  any  other  clafs  of  citizens  paid  by 
the  ftate  for  exercifing  a  public  function 
in  it.— The  true  nobility,  the  defcendants 
of  the  antient  chivalry,  would  have  no 
reafon  to  complain  of  a  form  in  which 
they  would  appear  as  the  chiefs  and  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people  -3  for  it  would 
|pe  bringing  them  back  to  their  original 

inflitution , 
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inilitution.  Befides,  while  in  fuch  a  con- 
ftitution,  the  nobles  who  poffeiTed-  con- 
fiderable  landed  property,  would  have  a 
fufliciently  great  preponderance,  an  ho- 
nourable career  would  at  the  fame  time 
be  open  to  the  poorer  nobility.. — AiTem- 
blies  without  diftin&ion  of  orders,  having 
no  intereft  but  that  of  the  nation,  could 
not  have  a  plan  of  anarchy  fet  on  foot 
among  them  arifi'ng  from  little  feparate 
ariflocracies,  which  would  be  governed 
by  courtiers  whofe  votes  mufr.  either  be 
bought  or  their  intrigues  fuppreffed;  and 
who,  if  they  fometimes  defended  the 
people  againfl  the  minifter,  would  oftener 
oblige  the  minifler  to  defend  the  people 

againil  them  *. 

The 

*  M.  Turgot  well  knew  that  the  eftablifhment  of 
afiemblies  with  diftincl  orders  and  perpetual  prefi- 
dents,  &c.  would  be  more  eafy,  and  would  fecure  to  a 
xninifter  the  fupport  of  the  heads  of  the  clergy,  the 
courtiers,  and  the  firft  order  of  the  nobility,  who  would 
all  be  flattered  with  the  importance  they  would  poflfefs, 
and  the  obligation  the  miniirer  would  be  under  of  giv- 
ing 
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The  fcheme  in  queftion  was  to  have 
taken  place  at  once  in  all  the  diftri&s  of 
the  elections.  This  was  the  only  way 
to  infure  its  fuccefs,  as  well  as  of  mak- 
ing thefe  affemblies  ufeful  from  the  fir  ft 
moment  of  their  eftablifhment,  and  ena- 
bling them  to  do  good  in  a  dignified  and 
durable  manner.  The  idea  of  making  an 
attempt  in  a  fingle  province,  M.  Tur- 
got  confidered  as  mere  puerility,  which 
would  only  have  rendered  the  nrft  flep 
more  eafy,  by  increafing  the  difficulty  of 
the  fecond. 

ing  (as  the  grandees  of  the  court  of  Lewis  XIV. 
ufed  to  fay)  an  account  to  them  of  his  conduct..,  as 
well  as  with  the  fliare  they  would  have  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  way  that  would  be  paved  for  their  be- 
coming minifters.  He  knew  that  this  inftitution  pof- 
fefled  that  due  mixture  of  refpect  for  old  prejudices  fa 
well  calculated  to  reconcile  the  public  to  new  ones  ; 
but  he  knew  at  the  fame  time  that  fuch  an  eftablifh- 
ment was  the  mod:  effectual  way  of  creating  obftacles 
truly  infurmountable  to  the  reform  of  abufes,  and  of 
changing  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate  without  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  people. 

M.  Turgot 
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M.  Turgot  thought  it  would  be  proper 
to  employ  thefe  afTemblies  only  in  mat- 
ters of  administration,  and  even  there  to 
limit  them  to  the  execution  of  general 
regulations,  and  of  laws  proceeding  from 
the  Sovereign  power.  The  deftruction 
qf  complicated  and  multiplied  abufes,  the 
reform  of  the  fyftem  of  administration, 
and  the  new  moulding  of  laws,  could 
not,  in  "his  opinion,  be  made  but  upon  a 
regular  plan,  upon  a  combined  and  con- 
ne<5ted  fyftem,  and  ought  all  to  be  the 
work  of  one  man, 

He  knew,  that  even  in  the  mofl  popu- 
lar conflitutions,  where  all  the  citizens, 
from  duty  as  well  as  from  ambition,  en- 
gage in  public  affairs,  every  thing  was 
ufually  decided  by  the  force  of  prejudice; 
and  that  in  fuch  conflitutions  more  par- 
ticularly, abufes  are  eternal,  and  beneficial 
alterations  impoffible.  But  in  a  monar- 
chy, where  an  eflablifhment  of  this  kind 
would  be  a  novelty,  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  an  affembly  of  men,  almoft 
2  all 
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all  ftfangers  to  public  affairs,  unpliant  to 
the  voice  of  truth,  and  ready  to  be  feduc- 
ed  by  the  firft  impoftor  that  mould  make 
the  trial  ?  The  generofity  that  mould 
pretend  to  leave  to  themfelves  the  care  of 
their  interefls,  would  be  an  hypocritical 
cruelty.  It  would  be  to  furrender,  with- 
out the  molt  trifling  return,  the  moft:  im- 
portant advantage  of  monarchy ;  that  of 
being- able  to  pull  down  the  fabrics  of 
prejudice  before  they  fall  to  pieces  of 
themfelves ;  of  making  beneficial  reforms 
even  where  a  multitude  of  rich  and  pow- 
erful men  protect  abufes  ;  and,  laftly,  of 
following  a  regular  fyftem,  without  being 
obliged  to  facrifice  any  part  of  it  in  the 
purchafe  of  voters. 

M.  Turgot  had  employed  his  thoughts 
upon  this  fcheme  long  before  he  became 
a  minifter.  He  had  fludied  it  as  a  whole  -, 
he  had  examined  all  its  parts;  he  had 
fettled  the  courfe  it  would  be  neceffary 
to  follow  j  and  he  had  determined  upon 
the  means  of  execution.   He  was  defirous 

of 
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of  giving  to  thefe  eitablimments,  from 
their  firft  inftitution,  every  perfection  that 
the  prefent  ftate  of  knowledge  would 
permit.  He  wifhed  to  make  no  facrifice 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  moment,  nor  to 
give  to  thefe  affemblies  a  corrupt  form, 
In  order  to  obtain  a  more  brilliant  glory, 
or  even  to  facilitate  their  eftablifhment. 
He  knew  that  every  inilitution  of  this 
kind,  if  once  conftructed  upon  erroneous 
principles,  could  never  be  reformed  but 
by  confiderable  efforts,  and  at  the  ex- 
pence  perhaps  of  the  public  tranquil- 
lity -,  and  he  .conceived  that  it  was  not 
allowable  for  a  minifter,  who  ought 
always  to  prefer  the  public  good  to  his 
own  glory,  to  procure  a  traniient  benefit 
by  rendering  all  greater  and  more  durable 
benefits  impomble.—  It  was  with  the 
fame  views  that  he  was  cie.urous  of  regu- 
lating at  once  the  form  of  thefe  affem- 
blies, the  manner  g  members, 
the  order  in  which  the  aid  fit,  the 
mode  of  chufing  onkeis,   me  rights  to 

belong 
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belong  to  each  affembly,  the  limits  of 
thofe  rights,  the  functions  of  the  officers, 
and,  in  fhort,  all  that  his  penetration  and 
his  principles  enabled  him  to  embrace. 
He  was  defirous  that  this  inftitution 
fhould  be  the  work  of  reafon,  and  not,  like 
all  thofe  that  had  ever  exifted,  the  pro- 
duction of  chance  and  emergency. 

He  would  have  begun  his  plan  by  the 
eftabliihment  of  the  fmaller  municipali- 
ties, which  were  foon  to  be  followed  by 
that  of  the  affemblies  of  the  cantons. — 
There  he  would  have  flopped ;  fince  in 
the  firfi  inflance  this  eilablifhment  would 
have  been  fufficient  for  the  chief  part  of 
his  defigns;  and  in  the  next  place  it  would 
require  time  for  the  public  fpirit  to  form 
itfelf,  for  the  citizens  to  be  inftructed, 
and  for  thofe,  whofe  information,  talents, 
and  integrity,  rendered  them  worthy  of 
more  extenfive  fcenes  of  action,  to  prepare 
and  to  make  themfelves  known.  It  is 
eafy  to  eftablifti  affemblies;  but  their  uti- 
lity depends  folely  upon  the  information 
4  of 
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of  their  members,  and  the  fpirit  that  arii-* 
mates  them  :  and  in  France  it  was  in 
meditation  to  give  a  new  education  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  people ;  to  create  in 
them  new  ideas,  while  at  the  fame  time 
they  were  called  to 'act  in  a  new  fphere. 
The  firft  clafs  of  citizens  had  in  this  re~ 
fpect  no  advantage  over  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  it  was  only  to  be  feared  that  they 
would  be  found  to  pofTefs  ilronger  preju- 
dices. It  was  neceflary  therefore  to  make 
firm  the  foundation  before  the  edifice 
could  be  conftructed.  It  was  neceffary, 
before  the  citizens  elected  chiefs,  that 
they  mould  be  capacitated  for  the  elec- 
tion.— M.  Turgot  was  influenced  by  an- 
other motive.  His  policy,  founded  folely 
upon  juftice,  forbad  him  to  regard  any 
abufe  of  confidence  as  lawful,  whatever 
advantage  might  refult  from  it,  or  to 
think  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  de- 
ceive the  king,  even  in  favour  of  the 
whole  nation.  Animated  by  this  prin- 
ciple, he  thought  that  it  would  be  his 

duty 
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duty  to  flop  after  he  had  formed  the  af- 
femblies  of  the  cantons  (which  would  be 
too  numerous  to  unite  themfelves,  and 
too  weak  to  act  feparately),  and  then  to 
acquaint  the  king,  that  by  giving  effect 
to  the  whole  extent  of  the  plan,  he  would 
confer  upon  the  nation  an  eternal  benefit; 
but  that  in  the  mean  time  it  would  im- 
ply the  facrifice  of  a  part  of  his  royal  au- 
thority. He  would  have  mown  him  all 
the  glory  which  fuch  a  facrifice,  without 
example  in  hiftory,  would  have  merit- 
ed ;  an  inftance  of  patriotifm  fuperior  to 
thofe  virtues  which  have  acquired  to  Tra- 
jan and  to  Marcus  Aurelius  the  juft  ad- 
miration of  all  ages,  but  which  (by  having 
their  influence  confined  to  a  fingle  reign) 
have  been  loft  for  pofterity. 

He  would  have  pointed  out  to  him  at 
the  fame  time,  that,  by  this  constitution, 
the  general  wifh  of  the  nation  would  be 
the  only  obftacle  to  his  power  -,  that 
this  power,  always  tranquil  and  fecure, 
would  no  longer  experience  any  inter- 
P  mediate 
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mediate  body,  nor   the  interefts  of  any 
order  of  men,  to  trouble  the  peace,  and 
to  interpofe  between   the  king  and  the 
people;  and  that  it  would  therefore  only 
become   the  more,  independent  and  the 
more  at  liberty  to  do  good  :  And  that 
this  general  wifh  of  the  people  (refpecting 
which,  in  this  cafe  it  would  be  impofli- 
ble  to  be  deceived,  and  which  would  fel- 
dom  be  erroneous)  would  be  a  more  fafe 
guide  than  that  public  opinion  (a  kind 
of  obftacle  common  to  all  abfolute  go- 
vernments) whofe  refinance  is  lefs  con- 
stant,   as    well    as    lefs    tranquil,    often 
equally  powerful,    frequently  mifchiev- 
ous,  and  always  dangerous.    Laftly,  that 
if,     by    the   natural     order     of    things, 
fuch  a  facrirlce  ihould  at  one  period  or 
other   become    necelfary,    it    could   not 
happen  without  danger  to  the  nation  as 
well  as  to  the  king,  unlefs  it  was  abfo- 
lutely  voluntary  on  his  part,  and  made 
before   the   time  in   which  its   necerlity 
fcegan,   to  be  felt.  —  Let  not  my  readers 

blame 
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blame  me  for  entering  into  thefe  details, 
which  fervile  minds,  or  minds  impaf- 
lioned  for  liberty,  may  conlider  perhaps 
as  imprudent  and  mifplaced.  For  why 
mould  we  not  be  permitted  to  exhibit  a 
virtuous  man  fituated  between  the  defire 
of  doing  good,  and  the  duty  which  the 
confidence  of  his  fovereign  impofes;  wifh- 
ing  to  betray  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  thefe  obligations ;  or  rather  ac- 
knowledging no  obligation,  but  that  of 
dealing  with  others  with  the  fame  fince- 
rity  as  with  himfelf  ? 

If  the  plan  had  been  adopted  in  all  its 
parts,  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Provincial 
affemblies  was  to  have  taken  place  as  foon 
as  the  preparatory  affemblies  had  acquired 
a  competent  usability  -,  and  were  fuppofed 
capable  of  electing  with  care  representa- 
tives poffeffed  of-  fufficient  information 
to  act  of  themfelves  (inftead  of  confining 
their  functions  to  the  melancholy  grati- 
fication of  fupporting  t>y  their  fuffrage 
the  opinions  of  fome  adro.it  and  powerful 
individual). — But  to  form  the  national 
P  z  aflembly 
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arTembly  would  require  more  time  i  it 
was  necerTary  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  lower 
arTemblies,  and  the  operations  they  might 
have  executed,  mould  firft  have  over- 
come the  public  and  other  prejudices, 
and  have  given  an  opening  for  commu- 
nicating the  like  constitution  to  thofe 
provinces*,  which  were  at  prefent  govern- 
ed by  arTemblies  -,  whofe  form,  though 
faulty,  was  (till  admired  by  the  vulgar, 
protected  by  thofe  whcfe  credit  it  fee u red, 
and  often  valued  by  that  very  people  who 
were  the  victims  of  its  defects. 

The  firft  object  to  which  M.  Turgot 
conceived  he  mould  be  able  to  direct  the 
attention  of  thefe  arTemblies,  was  the  re- 
form of  taxation. 

It  has  been  proved  that,  under  what- 
ever form  a  tax  may  be  eftablimed,  it  is 
raifed  folely  upon  the  annual  produce  of 
land,  after  all  the  expences  ufed  for  ob- 
taining that  produce  have  been  deducted, 

*  Pays  d'Etats. 
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*~It  has  fecondly  been  proved,  that  the 
Only  juft  afTefTment  is  that  which  is  pro* 
portioned  to  the  net  produce  of  land.— 
And,  laftly,  that  the  only  poffible  way 
of  fixing  this,  or  any  regular  proportion 
whatever,  is  to  levy  the  tax  diredly  upon 
this  produce. 

To  become  convinced  of  the  firft  of 
thefe  truths,  it  will  be  fufEcient  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  net  produce  of  land  being 
the  only  real  wealth  that  is  annually  re- 
produced, it  is  upon  that  only  that  an 
annual  tax  can  be  laid.  Befides,  if  we 
examine  the  different  forms  of  taxes  that 
have  been  eftablifhed  or  propofed,  and 
coniider  upon  what  produce  they  are 
really  raifed ;  we  mail  find  that  ultimately 
it  is  either  upon  the  net  produce  of  land, 
or  upon  the  net  interefr,  of  capitals  (that 
is,  upon  the  intereft  that  remains  after 
the  compenfation  for  the  riik  to  which 
the  capitals  were  expofed,  and  for  the 
trouble  of  management  have  been  de- 
dueled,  which  is  the  only  way  of  eftimat- 

P  3  inS 
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ing  the  real  intereft*). — Let  us  fuppofe 
then  a  tax  referred  to  thefe  two  objects, 
and  that  the  amount  was  firft  raifed  from 
the  land  only;  is  it  not  evident  that  every 
money -holder  might  without  lofs  lend 
at  a  lower  intereft  ?  Suppofe  again,  the 
whole  tax  to  be  raifed  upon  the  net  in- 
tereft of  money,  could  the  money-holders, 
without  fuftaining  a  lofs,  lend  their  mo- 
ney at  the  fame  intereft  ? — There  ought 
therefore  to  be  a  change  in  the  rate  of 

*  The  demonftration  of  this  may  be  found  in  the 
Treatife  of  M.  Smith  :  And  we  quote  it  the  more 
readily,  as  he  rejects  the  opinion  we  have  here  adopt- 
ed, though  it  be  a  natural  corollary  from  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  his  work.  But  he  feems  not  to  have 
been  confcious  that  the  eftablifhment  of  a  direcT:  tax 
upon  land,  and  the  fuppreflion  of  that  levied  dire&ly 
upon  the  net  intereft  of  capitals,  would  produce  any 
fall  in  the  rate  of  intereft.  This  rate  is  undoubtedly 
determined  by  the  mafs  of  capitals  compared .  with 
that  of  the  demands,  if  we  are  to  fuppofe  all  other  cir- 
curaftances  to  continue  the  fame  ;  whereas  in  this 
eafe  they  are  changed. — It  is  thus  that  the  fuppreflion 
of  the  tax  upon  the  purchafe  of  lands  encreafes  the 
price  to  the  feller,  and  diminifhes  it  to  the  buyer. 

intereft 
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intereft  to  reftore  the  equilibrium  :  Can 
the  interefr,  of  money  have  any  other 
meafure  than  that  of  the  capitals  em- 
ployed in  the  purchafe  of  lands  ?  What- 
ever exceeds  this  proportion,  is  it  not 
either  a  compenfation  for  rifk  or  for 
trouble  ? 

The  fecond  proportion  is  felf-evident. 
Juftice  feems  to  require  that  each  indivi- 
dual mould  contribute  to  the  public  fer- 
vice,  in  proportion  to  the  fum  of  which 
the  public  authority  fecures  to  him  the 
pofleffion.  However  trifling  be  the  pro- 
perty, it  is  ftill  an  advantage,  and  a  means 
of  fubfiftence  independent  of  labour. 

Laftly,  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of 
fixing  this  proportion  under  any  form  but 
that  of  a  direct  tax,  will  not  admit  of 
difpute  :  And  if,  in  fubftituting  a  direct 
tax  inftead.  of  thofe  which  are  already 
eftablifh-ed,  any  clafs  in  the  community 
whatever  mould  find  an  advantage  at  the 
expence  of  another,  it  is  evident  that  the 
old  taxes  were  not  diftributed  with  equity; 

P  4  and, 
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and,  inftead  of  being  a  caufc  for  com- 
plaint, there  would  be  reafon  to  rejoice 
at  this  injuftice  being  repaired. 

But  every  clafs  of  citizens  would  be 
gainers ;  for  this  mode,  which  is  the  only 
juft  one,  and  is  neither  injurious  to  re- 
production nor  to  induftry,  is  at  the  fame 
time  attended  with  leaft  expence  in  the 
collection.  It  is  the  only  tax  which  ex- 
pofes  the  citizens  to  no  reftraint  or  vexa- 
tion, by  which  they  are  fubjected  to  no 
mortifications,  and  in  which  there  exifts 
no  fecret  conflict  between  the  revenue- 
officers  and  the  people  5— a  conflict  that 
creates  diftruft  between  the  king  and  his 
fubjects ;  arms  one  part  of  the  nation 
againft  another ;  confumes  the  time  of 
a  confiderable  number  of  perfons  -,  cor- 
rupts, equally  the  retainers  of  the  trea- 
fury,  and  thofe  who  make  it  a  practice 
to  brave  their  meafures ;  and  obliges  go- 
vernment to  make  laws  againfl  the  latter, 
at  which  humanity  and  juflice  equally 
revolt, 

A  direct 
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A  direct  tax,  thus  relieved  of  expences 
of  collection,  and  eafily  proportioned  to 
the  incomes  of  thofe  upon  whom  it  falls, 
would  have  another  double  advantage. 
It  would  never  be  paid  but  by  thofe  who 
were  able  to  pay  it :  And  it  would  be  re- 
gulated by  a  form  fo  fimple,  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  tax,  with  its  fucceffive  di- 
minutions or  augmentations,  and  the  fum 
which  each  individual  contributed,  would 
neceffarily  be  known  by  all  the  citizens ; 
who  would  no  longer  be  deceived  refpecl:- 
ing  the  public  intereft.  or  their  own. 

The  kind  of  anarchy  that  has  reigned 
in  Europe  from  the  conquefts  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  middle  of  the  laft  century, 
had  prevented  the  eftablifhment  of  this 
mode  of  taxation  1  which,  though  it  main- 
tains order  in  a  ftate,  requires  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  order.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  ancients  had  any  idea  of  it ;  and  it  is 
even  fo  recent  among  the  moderns,  that 
when  the  dixieme  was  eftahlimed,  during 
the  war  of  the  fucceffion,' this  tax,  the 

only 
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only  one  which  could  not  invade  the 
right  of  property,  was  the  only  tax  where 
Louis  XIV.  was  afraid  of  this  effect*. 
Hence  almoft  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
groan  under  the  weight  of  taxes  that  are 
much  more  burthenfome  from  their  form, 
than  from  their  real  amount. 

If  any  obstacle  occurs  to  the  reform  of 
the  fyftem  of  taxation,  it  does  not  lie  in 
the  large  amount  of  the  contributions 
which  are  to  be  reformed ;  thefe  being 
already  indirectly  paid  out  of  the  net 
produce,  but  in  a  mode  more  burthen- 
fome, from  their  being  unequally  diflri- 
buted  and  augmented  by  the  whole  ex- 
pence  attending  their  collection. 

*  The  duke  de  St.  Simon  relates  in  his  Memoirs, 
that  Louis  XIV.  confulted  upon  this  fubje£l  father  Le 
Tellier,  who  prefented  a  memorial  figned  by  a  number 
of  divines,  in  which  it  was  decided,  that  the  king  had 
not  only  a  right  to  levy  the  dixieme^  but  to  take  pof-. 
feflion  of  the  whole  property  of  his  fubje£ts.  The 
duke  de  St.  Simon  had  this  anecdote  from  Marechal, 
the  king's  firft  furgeon,  to  whom  the  king  had  told  it, 

2  The 
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The  firft  real  obftacle  will  be  found 
in  the  necemty  this  reform  impofes  of 
framing  a  Regijier  that  mall  contain  an 
accurate  Reprefentation  of  the  value  s  of 
all  eftates.  It  is  obvious  that  a  fingle 
direct  tax  upon  land,  aflefled  at  hazard, 
would  be  more  oppreffive  than  indirect 
taxes,  which  at  leaft  are  attended  with  a 
kind  of  compenfation  ;  and  that  all  the 
advantage  it  would  in  this  cafe  pofTefs, 
would  be  the  impoilibility  of  perflating 
in  it. — The  fecond  obftacle  arifes  from 
the  difficulty  of  the  reform  itfelf*. 
*         ■*         *         *         *         * 

It  was  therefore  in  the  formation  of  a 
regifter,  and  in  the  affefTment  of  the  taxes 
neceffary  to  replace  thofe  that  would  be 
fuccemvely  fuppreffed,  that  M.  Turgor 
would  immediately  have  employed  thefe 
new  aflembiies. 

*  A  long  difcuffion  refpe&ing  this  reform  is  in- 
ferted  in  the  original  work  at  this  place,  which  the 
tranflator  has  thrown  into  an  Appendix,  which  may 
be  coniulted  here. 

The 
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The  two  loweft  orders  would  have  bees 
fufficient.  Government  could  make  the 
affefTment  with  eafe  both  upon  the  can- 
tons and  the  provinces,  whenever  that  of 
the  parifhes  and  elections  was  executed 
with  any  accuracy,  and  upon  an  uniform 
plan  laid  down  by  the  legiflator  :  for  the 
whole  mould  originate  from  the  fame 
authority,  be  directed  by  the  fame  fpirit, 
and  regulated  by  the  fame  principles  'f. 
— The  prefent  affemblies  might  have  ex- 
ecuted the  fame  operations  with  fuffici- 
ent accuracy,  in  the  Pays  d'Etats. — The 
mode  of  fettling  accounts  would,  at  the 
fame  time,  be  reduced  to  the  utmofl  fim- 
plicity :  a  direct  intercourfe  between  the 
royal  treafurer  and  the  individual  treafurer 
of  each  canton  (charged  with  collecting 
the  taxes  and  diltributing  the  fums  requi- 
fite  for  local  expences)    would  be  fub- 

f  See  refpe&ing  the  framing  of  Regifters  ;  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Aflembly  of 
Upper  Guienne  ;  and  the  Memoirs  of  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  the  year  1782. 

ftituted 
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touted  for  thofe  complicated  operations, 
which  are  executed  with  fo  little  regu- 
larity and  fo  great  lofs  by  the  corps  of 
revenue  officers. 

Thefe  afTemblies  were  alfo  to  have  the 
care  of  public  works.  Each  afTembly 
was  to  fix  the  proportion  of  burthen  and 
the  method  of  payment  for  its  own  ter- 
ritory. Works,  the  utility  of  wrhich 
refpected  a  whole  province,  or  the  king- 
dom in' general,  were  to  be  regulated  and 
diflributed  throughout  the  province  or 
kingdom  by  government ;  but  always  to 
be  apportioned  and  directed  within  each 
canton  by  its  afTembly,  whofe  intereft  it 
would  always  be  to  prevent  abufes,  which 
they  would  have  information  and  power 
toaccomplim. 

The  eflablifhments  for  education,  cha- 
ritable foundations,  and  the  reliefs  to  be 
given  to  the  poor,  were  alfo  to  be  admi- 
niflered  by  thefe  afTemblies  upon  a  general 

plan 
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plan  laid  down  by  government :  a  plan 
already  prepared  by  M.  Turgot;  and 
which,  like  all  his  other  plans,  bore  the 
ftamp  of  his  genius/  Thus  charity-foun- 
dations would  no  longer  have  difgraced 
and  corrupted  the  human  race,  and  fwal- 
lowed  up  future  generations.  Families 
were  to  be  fupported,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate relieved,  without  encouraging  idle- 
nefs  and  debauchery  ;  and  for  the  firil 
time  public  education  would  be  the 
means  of  producing  men  properly  in- 
fhucted  in  the  duties  of  the  ftation  they 
are  to  fill,  and  led  to  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue by  a  degree  of  good  fenfe,  which 
(thanks  to  the  habit  of  imbibing  nothing 
but  truth  from  their  infancy)  would  be 
a  prefervative  from  the  yoke  of  prejudice 
and  the  fnares  of  error. 

Each  canton  was  to  be  charged  with 
furnifhing  the  king  with  volunteer  re- 
cruits to  fupply  the  place  ©f  the  militia, 

M.  Turgot 
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M.  Turgot  intended  alfo  to  employ  thefe 
bodies  in  the  gradual  fuppreffion  of  feodal 
rights,  which,  according  to  him,  could 
never  be  conlidered  as  real  property. 
Some,  as  the  feodal  tythes,  the  field-rents 
and  the  quit-rents,  might  reprefent  pro- 
perty, or  be  really  a  part  of  the  price  for 
which  it  had  been  fold.  Others,  much 
more  numerous,  were  real  taxes,  whoib 
ufurpation  had  been  made  legal  by  the 
confent  of  the  king.  And  others,  as  the 
privilege  of  hunting  and  mooting,  the 
privilege  refpeciing  mills,  and  the  right 
of  fale,  were  real  exclufive  privileges. 
Laftly,  there  were  fome,  as  the  right 
of  difpenfing  juftice,  and  a  few  of  thofe 
to  which  cafes  of  mortmain  were  fubjects 
that  were  either  an  ufurpation  of  the  right 
of  fovereignty,  or  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  nature. 

M.  Turgot  thought  that  the  rights 
which  reprefent  property  ought  to  be  as 
facred  as  property  itfelf ;  and  that,  with- 
out examining  into  their  origin,  all  thofe 

ihould 
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fhould  be  regarded  as  the  reprefentatives 
of  property,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
it :  but  he  thought  at  the  fame  time,  that 
every  contracl:,  every  deed  that  gave  to 
property  an  eternal  form,  neceffarily  im- 
plied a  power  in  the  king  to  reftore  the 
common  right  whenever  he  mould  think 
it  neceffary  ;  becaufe  no  man  can  extend 
to  eternity  the  right  he  has  in  his  pro- 
perty ;  and  becaufe  this  right  ending 
with  his  life,  every  condition  that  ex- 
tends bevond  this  term  receives  its  fane- 
tion  not  from  natural  but  civil  right. 
- — The  rights  which  reprefent  property 
ought  therefore  to  be  redeemable  at  the 
average  price  of  property  of  the  fame 
kind. 

Thofe  which  reprefent  taxes,  or  are 
exclufive  privileges  (a  kind  of  tax  al- 
ways oppreffive),  mould  be  intitled  only 
to  an  indemnification  regulated  by  the 
average  rate  of  intereft.  They  are  not 
property,  but  an  engagement  of  govern- 
ment, that  from  its  very  nature  cannot 
8  be 
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be  perpetual.     We  here  fee  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  laid  down   by  M. 
Turgot   in  the   article  Foundation ;    and 
what  he  did  refpecting  public  carnages  and 
market  duties,  have  furnimed  another  ex- 
ample of  it. — But  there  is    a  difference 
between  thefe  rights,  and  thofe  which  r,e- 
prefent  property.     With   refpecl  to  the 
former,  the  king  may  oblige  the  proprie- 
tor to  accept  an  indemnification,  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  right  to  alter  the  mode 
of  taxation.     But   he  has   not  the  fame 
power  over  the  latter,  the  redemption  of 
which  cannot  be  effected  but  with   the 
free  confent  of  the  poffefTor. — The  third 
kind   of    privileges    may    be    fuppreffed 
without  any  indemnification  at  all ;   be- 
caufe  ufurpations  of  the  royal  power  can 
be  lawful  by   no   length   of  porTeilion; 
and  becaufe  it  is  beftowing  a  favour  uoon 
fuch  as  poflefs  a  right  contrary  to  natural 
right,  not  to  oblige  them  to  make  a  refli- 
tution  for  it,    and  to  excufe   them  upon 
the  fcore  of  an  ignorance,  which  general 
Q_  prejudice 
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prejudice  might  certainly  render  pardon- 
able. 

It  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  legiilator  to 
lay  down  the  principles  and  laws  by 
which  thefe  operations  mould  be  directed, 
and  to  clafs  the  different  privileges ;  but 
the  execution  of  the  redemptions  and  the 
individual  arrangements  could  not  be 
made  with  equity,  and  without  refpecl:  of 
perfons,  but  by  the  municipal  alTemblies. 

Thefe  aiTemblies  were  further  to  be 
employed  in  the  liquidation  of  the  national 
debt. — But  they  were  firft  to  beftow  their 
attention  to  the  loans  and  redemptions 
that  would  be  neceffary  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  debts  of  individual  towns  and 
provinces;  and  for  extinguifhing  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  offices,  that  were  either 
ufelefs,  or  that  at  leaft  ought  not  to  be 
venal.  Thefe  articles  do  not  enter  into 
the  eftimate  of  the  national  debt,  becaufe 
the  tax  that  annually  pays  for  them  is  not 
Connected  with  the  royal  treafury  :  but  in 

the 
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fhe  eyes  of  an  enlightened  minifter  they 
make  a  part  of  it,  as  their  expence,  under 
whatever  form  paid,  is  a  part  of  the  real 
taxes. 

But  independent   of  the  gradual   re- 
demption of  the  general  debt,  which  he 
hoped  would"  be  the  fruit  of  ceconomy,  of 
a  diminution  of  its  intereft,  and  a  fall  in 
the  rate  of  money  (which  would  have  been 
accelerated  by  the   reform  of  taxation), 
M.  Turgot  had  frill  greater  refources  in 
view. — The  royal  demefnes  were  to  be  re- 
gulated by  the  new  affemblies;  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  produce  was  to  be  employed 
in   the    liquidation  of  debts  3    and    the 
affemblies  were  hereafter  to  be  commiffi- 
©ned  to  offer  them  to  public  fale,  gradu- 
ally and  in  fmall  quantities — as  foon  as 
fome  books  eafy  enough  to  be  read,  and 
fufficiently  weighty  to  carry  conviction, 
mould  have  fhewn  how  little  foundation 
there  was  for  the  principle,  that  the  de- 
mefne  of  the  crown  h  inalienable  -,  and  the 
Qj2  abfurdity 
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abfurdity  of  applying  this  principle  to 
the  demefne  of  a  king  who  enjoys  the 
right  of  impofing  taxes ;  with  the  advan- 
tage that  the  people  would  derive  from 
this  alienation — as  foon  as  thefe  truths, 
fo  fimple  and  yet  fo  little  known,  were 
become  the  common  and  general  opinion— • 
and  as  foon  as  the  confidence  in  thefe  new 
afifemblies  was  fo  far  eflablimed  as  to  give 
them  hopes  of  felling  thefe  lands,  and 
alfo  the  right  of  refuming  the  mortgaged 
demefnes  at  their  real  value. 

The  clergy  enjoy  near  a  fifth  part  of 
the  property  of  the  kingdom.  This 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of 
landed  property  belonging  to  the  nation, 
and  employed  in  the  maintenance  of 
public  worfliip,  and  the  inftruction  of  the 
people. 

But  as  worfliip  is  neceflarily  the  refult 
of  religious  opinions,  refpecting  which  a 
man  can  have  no  other  lawful  judge  than 
his  own  confcience,  it_is  evident  that  the 

expences 
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expences  of  public  worfhip  , ought  to  be 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  thofe  who  be- 
lieve the  fentiments  upon  which  it  is 
founded;  and  that  there  is  a  kind  of  in- 
justice in  fixing  this  expence  upon  funds 
to  which  all  the  citizens  have  an  equal 
right. 

The  moral  inftrudtion  of  the  people 
ought  to  be  abfolutely  diftincl:  both  from 
religious  opinions  and  the  ceremonies  of 
worfhip.  The  morals  of  all  nations 
have  been  the  fame  -,  and  almofl  every 
where  they  have  been  corrupted  folely 
by  being  mixed  with  religion.  The 
truth  of  the  principles  of  morality  is 
fhaken  by  connecting  them  with  opi- 
nions, which  are  either  openly  contro- 
verted, or  rejected  in  fecret  by  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  men,  and  particularly 
by  thofe  men  who  have  the  greater!:  influ- 
ence on  the  fate  of  mankind.  Factitious 
duties  are  mixed  with  real  duties,  though 
often  inimical  to  them ;  and  the  latter 
are  in  the  mean  time  always  facrificed  to 

0^3  the 
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the  former.  By  this  mixture  the  natural 
order  of  duties  is  inverted,  and  real  duties 
are  evaded  or  violated  by  the  plea  of  prac- 
ticing fome  imaginary  virtue. 

But  while  we  admit  the  truth  of  thefe 
principles,  we  mufl  equally  admit  that, 
as  the  people  have  been  accuftomed  to  fee 
the  expences  of  worfhip  taken  from  the 
public  property,  and  to  receive  inftru&ion 
from  the  mouth  s  of  the  clergy,  there  would 
be  danger,  and  even  a  kind  of  injuftice  in 
fhocking  at  once  thefe  habits  by  too  fud- 
den  a  reform.     This  is  one  of  thofe  cri- 
tical cafes  in  which,  in  order  at  once  to 
be  equitable,  and  to  be  fcrupulouily  guid- 
ed by  the  voice  of  truth,  it  is  neceffary  to 
wait  till  the  common  opinion  mould  be- 
come favourable. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  eafy  to  fee, 
though  the  prefent  poffeffors  were  to  be 
left  undiflurbed,  that  the  fupprefiion  of 
the  ecclefiaftics  or  religious  of  both  fexes 
(who  are  abfolutely  ufelefs  both  to  the 
inflruction  of  the  people,  and  the  fervice 
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the  parishes)  would  gradually  produce 
immenfe  property  to  the  nation;  the  dif- 
pofal  of  which,  by  giving  new  vigour  to 
agriculture,  and  by  increafing  the  num- 
ber of  landholders,  would  ferve  to  pay  a 
part  of  the  national  debt.  It  is  alfo  clear, 
that  by  fubftituting  in  the  place  of  the  ter- 
ritorial revenues  of  the  bimops  and  paro- 
chial clergy,  falaries,  which  mould  bepaid 
by  the  communities  ordiOcerTes,we  mould, 
in  the  firft  place,  gain  the  advantage  of 
deftroying  the  tythes ;  which,  from  being 
raifed  upon  the  real,  not  the  net  produce 
of  lands,  form  a  tax  unjuft  in  its  arTefT- 
ment,  and  deftrudive  to  agriculture. 
Secondly,  It  would  be  the  fource  of  a 
confiderable  oeconomy ;  as  thefe  falaries 
ought  to  be  rendered  fuitable  to  the  cafe 
of  perfons  charged  with  the  public  in- 
struction, of  whom  it  is  the  duty  to  fet  ex- 
amples of  fimplicity  and  difintereftednefs. 
Thirdly,  All  contefts  between  the  parlors 
and  their  communities  would  be  deftroyed, 
CU  by 
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by  which  their  miniftry  is  at  leaft  rendered 
ufelefs. 

In  the  mean  time  this  reform,  impor- 
tant not  only  to  the  national  wealth,  but 
to  the  improvement  of  public  inftruction, 
and  even  the  maintenance  of  religion ; 
could  not  be  effected  in  a  way  really  ufe- 
ful,  but  by  intruding  the  arTemblies  with 
the  care  of  executing  thefe  operations. 
Without  this,  the  property  in  the  hands  of 
the  treafury  would  be  badly  managed,  be 
fold  at  a  low  price,  or  perhaps  foon  become 
the  prey  of  courtiers ;  and  the  wealth 
that  ought  to  refult  from  the  diftribution 
of  this  property,  and  from  its  returning 
into  its  natural  courfe,  would  not  be  felt 
till  a  confiderable  period  had  elapfed ; 
like  the  deftruction  of  the  convents  in 
England,  which  at  firft  was  more  inju- 
rious than  ufeful. 

Among  the  evils  to  which  the  people 

were  expofed,  there  was  one  which  M, 

2  Turgot 
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Turgot  could  not  fee  in  all  its  extent, 
without  ftudying  to  difcover  a  remedy. 

In  all  the  provinces  of  France,  cantons 
more  or  lefs  extenfive  are  covered  with 
marfhes,  whofe  exhalations  occafion  epi- 
demic fevers,  weaken  the  conftitution, 
and  fhorten  the  term  of  human  life.  Their 
produce  as  marfhes  is  very  trifling;  whereas 
if  they  were  drained  they  would  produce 
rich  crops  and  fruitful  paflures ;  and  the 
increafe  of  wealth  and  population  occaii- 
oned  by  it  would  at  the  fame  time  give 
new  vigour  to  theinduflry  and  cultivation 
of  the  neighbouring  lands. — Thefe  evik 
are  not  fo  much  the  work  of  nature  as 
of  the  avidity  of  men.  The  obftrudtions 
made  to  the  couffe  of  waters  by  the  propri- 
etors of  rivers  and  ponds,  &c.  are  the  firft 
caufe  of  thefe  inundations;  and  it  is  from 
a  miftaken  intereft,  in  order  to  add  a  little 
to  their  prefent  revenue,  that  they  con- 
fign  the  lands  themfelves  to  flerility,  and 
thoufands  of  their  fellow  creatures  to  ca- 
lamity and  death.  This  caufe,  which  ren- 
ders 
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ders  the  evil  more  cruel,  makes  the  re- 
medy more  difficult.  Experience  as  well 
as  reafon  proves  the  inutility  of  oppofing 
laws  to  the  evil  ;  there  being  no  law 
that  crafty  and  protected  avarice  knows 
not  how  to  evade  or  withftand. — The 
only  remedy  lies  in  the  purchafe  of  thofe 
privileges,  whofe  operation  is  fo  fatal  -, 
and  of  thofe  lands  which,  by  their  very 
nature,  are  injurious  to  all  that  furround 
them. 

The  additional  produce  of  the  drained 
lands,  and  the  profit  of  mills  conftructed 
upon  other  principles,  and  intrufted  to 
the  care  of  the  communities,  (whofe  in~ 
tereft  it  would  be  to  prevent  diforder) 
together  with  the  produce  of  the  ponds, 
&c.  and  fisheries,  which  would  be  turned 
into  arable  or  paflure  ;  would,  in  almoiL 
all  cafes,  defray  the  expence  of  purchafe 
and  indemnification  j  as  well  as  the  labour 
that  would  be  neceifary  to  repair  the  dis- 
orders occafioned  both  by  ancient  abufes, 
and  by  the  hand  of  nature.  But  the  moft 
10  minute 
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minute  details,  particular  local  informa- 
tion, an  impartiality  fuperior  to   fufpi- 
cion,  and  an  authority  which,  without 
feeming  the  refult  of  over- (trained  power, 
fhould  refifl   all  murmurs  and  triumph 
over  all  obstacles  ;  all  thefe  requisites  are 
but  too  necefTary  to  fecure  fuccefs  to  thefe 
economical  arrangements ;    unlefs   they 
are  entrufted  to  an  affembly  of  men  freely 
chofen   by  real  proprietors,    and  which 
to  the  authority  deputed  to  them  by  go- 
vernment, unite  the  confidence  that  fuch 
a  conftitution  can  alone  infpire.     Thefe 
operations,  and  thofe  of  the  high  roads, 
would  give  abundant  fource  of  employ- 
ment to  the  people — an  immenfe  advan- 
tage, if  not  a  necefTary  precaution,  in  great 
reforms. 

In  Short,  the  municipal  affemblies  ap- 
peared ufeful  to  M.  Turgot,  in  order  to 
form  enlightened  citizens,  of  whom  fome 
might  be  qualified  for  the  difcuffion  of 

affairs, 
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affairs,  and  others  for  filling  the  depart- 
ments of  administration.  They  might 
be  employed  in  the  election  of  proper 
perfons  to  occupy  certain  neceflary  offices, 
which  it  was  abfurd  to  render  venal, 
and  in  the  refult  hereditary.  Govern- 
ment could  not  do  this  with  fufficient 
judgment,  either  becaufe  its  knowledge 
of  proper  perfons  was  defective,  becaufe 
thefe  perfons  ought  to  porTefs  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  or  becaufe  their 
functions  ought  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
minifterial  influence. 

Such  was  the  plan,  equally  compre- 
henfive  and  fimple,  by  which  M.  Tur- 
got  propofed  to  deftroy  fiicceffively 
every  diforder  of  adminiftration,  and  to 
create  a  new  one  ftrictly  conformable 
to  the  genuine  principles  of  political 
osconomy.  It  was  thus  he  meant  to 
prepare  for  future  minifters,  who  might 
wifh  to  carry  reform  into  the  other  de- 
partments of  government,  the  neceiTary 
inftruments  to  infurefuccefs  to  their  views, 

and 
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and  in  title  them  to  the  confidence  of  the 
nation. 

What  the  citizens  had  to  hope,  and 
what  others  had  to  fear  from  this  plan,  is 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

MONG  thofe  who  have  ventured 
a  critique  of  the  adminiftration  of 
M.  Turgot,  there  are  fome  who  are  not 
entitled  to  an  anfwer.  But  there  are  alfo 
accufations  that  merit  attention,  not  for 
the  honour  of  M.  Turgot,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  thofe  who  are  deftined  to  oc- 
cupy the  firft.  offices  of  government,  and 
to  whom  it  may  be  ufeful  to  know  before- 
hand how  they  will  be  judged  even  by 
men  of  purefl  intentions. 

M.  Turgot  has  been  accufed  of  neg- 
lecting what  is  called  the  detail  of  finance,, 
The  hifiory  of  his    adminiftration   fur- 

niflies  the  anfwer.- -It  is  true  that  he 

fet  no  great  value  upon  a  certain  clafs 
of  calculations,  which  require  nothing 
more  than  a  moderate  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic. Certain  others,  if  we  would  avoid 
deception,  mould  be  made  by  mathema- 
ticians : 
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ticians  :  and  M.  Turgot,  who  knew  all 
the  importance  of  political  arithmetic, 
had  taken  meafures  that  fuch  details  as 
office  might  furnifh,  fhould  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  mathematicians  capable  of 
deducing  from  them  ufeful  inferences, 
and  of  determining  at  once  their  exact- 
nefs  and  probability. 

*It  is  alfo  true  that  M.  Turgot  treated 
with  little  distinction  thofe  perfons  whofe 
principal  merit    confided  in  having  ac- 
cumulated confiderable  wealth,  and  who 
employed  it  for  the  purpofe  of  accumu- 
lating more ;   for  he  believed,  that  in  a 
fociety  where    there   exifted  dilKnctions 
of  rank,   which  wealth  tended  to  con- 
found, a  miniffer,  though  in  himfelf  the 
greater!  advocate  for  natural  equality,  and 
the  moft  perfectly  convinced  that  inequa- 
lity of  rank  is  ufelefs  or  dangerous,  ought 
ftill  to  refpect  the  public  prepofTeflion ; 
and  not  to  authorize  by  his  example  a 
confulion,  whofe  only  effect  is  to  ftrength- 
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en  avidity,  by  giving  it  the  double  mo- 
tive of  avarice  and  pride. 

had  been  faid  of  M.  Turgot  that  he 
was  too  precipitate  in  his  operations. — 
One  of  his  friends  accufed  him  of  it  one 
day  during  his  administration.  How, 
replied  he,  ca?i  you  make  me  this  reproach, 
who  know  fo  well  the  emergencies  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  that  none  in  my  family  fur vive  the 
gout  beyond  the  age  of  fifty  ? 

He  has  equally  been  accufed  of  being 
too  flow. — But  the  perfons  who  fay  this 
forget,  that  if  we  fubtracl;  from  the  twen- 
ty months  that  he  was  in  administration, 
the  time  that  he  loft  by  the  attacks  of  the 
gout,  and  by  the  feditions  that  were  ex- 
cited againft  him,  it  confuted  only  of  a 
year.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  utility  of 
his  meafures  on  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
thofe  abufes  which  M.  Turgot  only  fpar- 
ed,  becaufe  he  wimed  to  attack  them  in 

■their 
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their  fource ;   wifhing  to  root   out  the 
evil,  and  not  to  perfeB  *  it. 

It  has  been  further  faid,  that,  he  cbn- 
fulted  no  perfon. — It  is  true,  that  the 
franknefs  of  his  character  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  have  recourfe  to  this  mode  of 
flattering  felf-love  in  others ;  and  it  is  alfo 
true,  that  when  he  had  convinced  himfelf 
by  ffcudy  and  experience  of  the  truth  of  the 
principles  he  had  adopted,  he  afked  no 

*  L.£  Perfeftionner.  This  was  his  expreffion;  and 
it  implies  a  great  deal.  For  inftance,  not  being  able 
to  effect  the  total  fuppreftion  of  the  rights  of  mortmain, 
he  did  not  wifh  to  abolifh  them  merely  in  the  king's 
eftates,  where  government  befides  had  the  power  of 
mitigating  the  exercife  of  them ;  left  he  fnould  confe- 
derate the  opinion  (though  only  by  his  filence)  which 
treated  thefe  rights  as  lawful  property  in  other  cafes. 
— It  is  diftreffing  that  this  opinion,  which  was  pro- 
fcribed  by  Louis  Hutin,  ftould  be  adopted  by  govern- 
ment fqr  the  firil  time  in  the  preamble  of  the  edi&  of. 
1778.  The  author  of  the  Decifions  of  Lamoignon,  was 
better  inftrudled  in  the  principles  of  natural  juftice  and 
of  our  public  law,  and  more  ftri&ly  conformed  him- 
felf to  them. 

R  perfon 
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perfon  what  he  ought  to  believe.  But 
he  neverthelefs  confulted  every  man 
from  whom  he  could  hope  to  derive  ufe- 
ful  information  :  but  not  always  thofe 
who  thought  themfelves  capable  of  giv- 
ing advice;  and  ftill  lefs  thofe  who  had 
been  in  the  practice  at  once  of  being  con- 
fulted with,  and  of  deceiving  minifters. 

It  has  been  alledged  againfl  him,  that 
he  had  too  much  impetuofity  and  inflexi- 
bility of  character..— I  venture  to  advife 
thofe  who  made  this  objection  to  him,  to 
reflect  with  themfelves,  and  defcend  to  the 
bottom  of  their  own  heart,  and  fee  whe- 
ther in  their  public  and  private  life,  in- 
inability  and  not  firmnefs  has  not  been 
the  caufe  of  all  their  errors.  Cato  him- 
felf,  put  to  this  proof,  would  have  ac- 
knowledged that  inflability  had  led  him 
into  more  errors  than  his  inflexibility. 
Inflability  is  a  defect  that  nature  has  given 
us,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  deftroy, 
againfc  which  it  is  conftantly  neceifary  to 
be  on  our  guard,  and  which  no  man  of 

fincerity 
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fincerity  and  courage  will  ever  boaft  that 
he  has  always  fubdued. 

He  has   been  accufed  of  want  of  ad- 
drefs. — Dr.  Price,  one  of  the  moil  en- 
lightened and  virtuous  men  in  England, 
had  repeated  the  accufation.     te  I  might 
"  have  merited  it,"  replied  M.  Turgot 
in  a  letter  to  him,  "  if  you  had  meant  no 
"  other  want  of  addrefs,  than  that  of  not 
"  being  able  to  trace  the  fp rings  of  the  in- 
<{  trigues  that  have  been  brought  into  play 
"  againft  me  by  men  much  more  adroit 
"  in  this  bufinefs  than  I  am,  than  I  ever 
"  mall  be,  or  ever  wifh  to  be.  But  it  feem- 
"  ed  as  if  you  imputed  to  me  the  want  of 
"  addrefs  of  grofsly  mocking  the  general 
"  opinion  of  my  nation ;  and  in  this  re- 
"  fpecl:   I    believe   that  you   did  juflice 
"  neither   to    me   nor   to   my   country, 
"  which  pofTerTes  much  more  information 
"  than  is   generally  imagined  in  Eng- 
"  land ;  and  which  perhaps  is  more  ealily 
"  brought  back  to  a  right  way  of  thinking 
R  2  "  than 
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"  than  themfelves." —  M.  Turgot   be- 
lieved that  in  a  monarchy,  where  the  be- 
neficent, firm,  and  enlightened  will   of 
the  prince  can  alone  do  good,  all  the  ad- 
drefs  of  a  minifler  fhould  confift  in  dis- 
covering to  him  the  truth  ;  and  this  M. 
Turgot  had  never  difguifed.     With  the 
Confidence   of   the   prince,    nothing    he 
thought  was  to  be  feared  ;  and  without 
it  every  thing  great  was  impofiible.     He 
believed  that  it  was  not  permitted  him  to 
purchafe  the  friendship  of  an  individual, 
or  of  a  body,   by  facrifices  made  at  the 
expence  of  the  nation.     He  believed  that 
no  mixture  of  impoflure,  no  degree  of 
empiricifm  however  trifling,  fhould  fully 
the   purity  and  the  conduct  of  a  public 
character.     He  knew  thefe  means  indeed, 
but  he  difdained  to  ufe  them.     He  dif- 
iembled    neither   his   principles   nor  his 
views,  becaufe  he  was  more  difpofed  by 
his  character  to  truft  to  reafon  and  to  the 
natural  goodnefs  of  the  human  heart,  than 

to 
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to  fear  the  errors  and  the  depravity  of 
mankind. — Such  was  that  want  of  addrefs 
which  has  been  fo  milch  talked  of,  and 
which  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  re- 
gard as  the  appendage  of  a  ftrong  and 
elevated  mind. 

It  has  been  faid  that  he  was  deficient  in 
the  knowledge  of  mankind. — -Yet  few 
philofophers  had  acquired  a  deeper  know- 
ledge of  man  fuch  as  he  is  by  nature  alone; 
and  fuch  as  he  is  when  modified  in  fociety 
by  the  prejudices  of  religion,  of  country, 
of.government,  of  his  corps  j  in  fhort,  by 
all  thofe  interefls  which  act  upon  him  at 
once.r—- But  he  was  little  fkilled  in  the  art 
of  decyphering  the  characters  of  indivi- 
duals ;  of  knowing  the  little  details  of 
their  interefls  and  paffions;  the  manner 
in  which  they  conceal  or  difclofe  them  j 
and  the  fprings  of  their  intrigue  and  im- 
poflure.  And  of  what  value  would  this 
knowledge  have  been  to  him,  which  fre- 
quently can  neither  be  acquired  nor  em- 

R  3  ployecU 
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ployed,  but  by  means  that  he  would 
have  blufhed  to  make  ufe  of  ? — This  de- 
fect has  perhaps  contributed  to  deprive 
France  of  a  mini  iter  that  would  have 
formed  its  happinefs :  but  it  was  the  con- 
fequence  of  the  elevation  of  his  mind;  as 
his  pretended  want  of  addrefs  was  of  its 
dignity  and  purity*. 

Laftly,  M.  Turgot  has  been  accufed  of 
a  fpirit  of  fyftem. — If  by  this  is  meant, 
that  all  his  operations,  even  in  their  de- 
tail, were  fo  many  parts  of  a  regular  and 
general  plan  which  he  had  formed ;  that 
this  plan,  and  the  motives  which  dictated 
all  his  decifions,  were  the  refult  of  a  fmall 
number  of  principles   ftrictly  connected 

*  If  M.  Turgot  fometimes  deceived  himfelf  refpedt- 
ing  the  views,  the  conduct,  and  chara&er  of  certain 
individuals,  he  gueffed  with  great  fagacity  and  juftnefs, 
their  talents,  their  capacity  for  bufinefs,  and  the  clafs 
and  degree  of  their  understanding. — We  have  feen 
many  inffances  of  fuch  penetration,  very  contrary  to 
the  common  opinion,  which  the  event  has  verified, 

with 
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with  each  other;  fomeofthem  difcovered 
by  himfelf,  and  none  of  them  adopted  by 
him  till  he  had  fcrupuloufly  analyfed  and 
developed  all  their  proof:  if  this  be  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  we  acknowledge, 
without  regret,  that  M.  Turgot  pofTefTed 
a  fpirit  of  fyftem,  and  that  he  carried  it 
farther  than  any  other  man.  In  this  cafe 
the  reproach  contains  the  higher!,  and  to 
fome  the  mod:  formidable  eulogium  that 
can  be  beftowed  on  a  minifcer  :  it  pro- 
claims at  once  the  ftrength  of  character 
that  is  neceftary  to  form  and  execute  a 
comprehenfive  and  well-combined  plan, 
and  an  inclination  to  prefer  truth  and 
duty  to  intereft  and  jmffion;  while  it  takes 
away  all  hope  from  thofe  whofe  interefts 
are  contrary  to  the  principles  adopted  by 
the  minifter. — If  by  fyftem  is  meant  a 
want  of  refpect  either  for  eftablimed  pre- 
judices -,  or  for  the  maxims  of  feeble  and 
uncertain  politics  ;  or  for  contradictory 
principles,  whether  held  at  one  and  the 
R  4  fame 
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fame  time,  or  in  fucceflion ;  or  for  opera- 
tions by  halves,  planned  from  narrow  and 
incoherent  views  ;  M.  Turgot  had  indeed 
the  fpirit  of  fyftem  j  and  it  is  ftill  his  eu- 
logium. — But  if  we  underftand  by  fpirit 
of  fyftem,  a  love  of  novelty  and  paradoxes, 
a  tafte  for  fingular  meafures,  vague  princi- 
ples, or  thofe  general  maxims  which  are 
almoft  univerfally  applied  becaufe  they 
decide  nothing ;  then  never  did  man  lefs 
merit  the  imputation.  He  loved  truth 
under  whatever  form  it  fhewed  itfelf,  whe- 
ther ancient  or  modern,  whether  common 
or  uncommon ;  but  no  man  was  a  greater 
enemy  to  vague  ideas  and  pretended  ge- 
neral maxims  j  and  it  was  precifely  to 
guard  himfelf  with  the  greater  fafety  a- 
gainft  them,  that  he  had  reduced  all  his 
principles  to  a  regular  fyftem,  of  which 
he  had  analyfed  the  various  parts  *. 

While 

•  We  have  not  included  in  thefe  reproaches  the 
love  of  innovation,  becaufe  this  accufation  cannot  be 

made. 
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While  every  man,  whofe  power  or 
wealth  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  li- 
berty or  the  fortune  of  the  citizens,  con- 
gratulated himfelf  upon  the  difgrace  of 
a  minifter,  faithful  to  his  king  and  his 
country ;  the  event  excited  alfo  confider- 
able  regret.  Honeft  men  faw  with  grief 
an  equitable  and  humane  minifter  re^ 
moved  from  public  affairs;  whofe  inte- 
grity made  them  difpofed  to  pardon  mea- 
fures  which  they  did  not  understand,  or 
which  wounded  their  prejudices.  But  a 
few  virtuous    and    enlightened   citizeas 

made  but  by  perfons  given  up  to  the  ir.pft  fhameful 
ignorance.  We  need  only  look  around  us  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  intereft  the  public  has  in  feeing  great  in- 
novations carried  into  effect.  A  tafte  for  novelty,  like 
the  fpirit  of  fyftem,  is  an  accufation  that  fools  and  cox- 
combs never  fail  to  advance  againft  men  of  genius  and 
virtue. 

"  What  need  of  innovation?''* — faid  a  farmer- 
general  in  1775,  with  great  fimplicity : — "  Are  we  not 
??  well  as  iv e  are  ?"■ 

1  only 
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only  felt  all  the  extent  of  the  irreparable 
lofs.  The  people,  who  had  not  had  time 
to  perceive  the  good  which  he  had  con- 
ferred upon  them,  were  ignorant  of  the 
misfortune  they  experienced:  for  in 
France,  as  in  every  other  country  that 
does  not  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the  prefs, 
the  people  have  no  opinion  refpecting 
public  affairs,,  unlefs  where  impofture 
and  faction  find  the  art  (more  eafy  and 
more  dangerous  than  is  commonly  fup-. 
pofed)  of  giving  them  an  opinion. 

Among  thofe,  to  whom  the  removal  of* 
M.  Turgot  was  a  fource  of  real  grief,  we 
ought  to  mention  M.  de  Voltaire.  This 
man,  illuftrious  by  his  poetical  genius, 
by  the  original  charms  of  his  ftyle,  and 
the  afloniihing  variety  of  his  talents,  was 
become,  as  it  were,  the  apoftle  of  huma- 
nity, the  declaimer  againft  public  evils, 
and  the  avenger  of  all  individual  wrongs. 
The  introduction  of  M.  Turgot  into  ad-» 
miniilration  had  been  one  of  the    mod; 

delicious 
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delicious  moments  of  M.  de  Voltaire's 
life.  France  had  few  citizens  fo  ftrongly 
attached  to  their  country;  and  human  na- 
ture had  never  met  with  fo  warm  an  advo- 
cate. He  had  entertained  the  moft  exten- 
five  hopes,  when  hefaw  reafon,  juftice,and 
hatred  of  error  and  oppreffion,  called  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne. — M.  Turgot  had  been 
obliged  to  intreat  him  to  moderate  his 
joy  and  his  hopes ;  for  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  adminiftration  it  was  necefTary 
to  employ  as  much  pains  to  flop  the  en- 
thufiafm  of  the  friends  of  reafon  and 
public  profperity,  as  other  minifters  take 
to  excite  it  in  the  multitude.  The  de- 
ftru&ion  of  the  farm  of  taxes  in  the  coun- 
try of  Gex  had  encreafed  the  attachment 
of  M.  de  Voltaire;  and  he  felt  thedifmif- 
fion  of  M.  Turgot  as  if  it  had  been  a  per- 
fonal  misfortune*, 

We 

*  In  the  midft  of  the  public  joy  of  the  court  and 
of  all  thofe  whofe  power  was  to  be  feared,  he  had  the 

courage 
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We  were  witnerles,  in  1778,  of  the  en- 
thuliafm,  mixed  with  a  tender  and  pro-, 
found  refpect,  which  the  name  and  fight 
of  3tyt.  Turgot  produced  in  this  illuftrious 
old  man.  We  faw  him,  in  the  midfl  of 
the  public  acclamation,  and  overwhelmed 
with  the  weight  of  crowns  of  laurel 
which  the  nation  lavifhed  on  him,  ad- 
vance eagerly  towards  M,  Turgot   with 

courage  to  exprefs,  in  An  Epijlle  to  a  Man,  the  fenti- 
ments  that  had  penetrated  his  foul.  This  was  the 
title  of  the  ver&s-that  he  addrefled  to  M.  Turgot;  and 
if  M.  de  Voltaire  has  been  ftigmatized  for  too  grofsly 
praifing  minifters  when  in  power,  and  too  readily- 
abandoning  them  when  out  of  power,  this  epiftle  will 
furnifh  the  beft  apology.  Never  had  he  celebrated  a 
minifter  in  the  height  of  power  in  fuch  high  terms  as 
he  ufed  to  M.  Turgot  in  his  difgracc— -We  learn 
from  hence  that  he  did  not  confound  the  minifter  (who 
was  no  longer  any  thing  when  he  ceafed  to  be  a  mi- 
nifter, but  whom  he  had  however  thought  it  allowable 
to  praife  in  order  to  excite  to  do  a  little  good)  with 
the  ftatefman,  the  philofopher,  and  the  citizen ;  who 
appeared  but  fo  much  the  greater  when,  being  left  to 
himfelf,  he  pofMed  only  his  virtues,  his  genius,  and 
his  adions. 

tottering 
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tottering  fteps,  feize  his  unwilling  hands, 
and  kifs  and  bathe  them  with  his  tears, 
crying,  with  a  flitted  voice,  Let  me  kifs  the 
band  which  has  fgned  the  fahation  of  the 
people. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 

TURGOT  fawwith  grief  the 
deftrucHon  of  the  hopes  he  had 
conceived  of  repairing  the  misfortunes  of 
his  country,  and  of  fixing  upon  an  in- 
moveable  foundation  the  happinefs  of  a 
great  nation.  But  his  grief  was  that  of 
a  magnanimous  foul,  whofe  tranquility 
and  happinefs  depend  neither  upon  the  re- 
volutions of  a  court,  nor  the  judgment  of 
the  multitude. — The  repeal  of  the  edicts 
refpecting  the  Corvees  and  Corporate 
Rights,  afHi<fted  him  more  fenfibly  than 
the  lofs  of  his  office.  Till  then  he  had 
believed  that  the  good  projected  by  him 
was  only  delayed  j  and  as  he  had  already 
deflroyed  what  he  thought  moil  infup- 
portable  in  the  calamities  of  the  people, 
he  confoled  himfelf  with  the  idea,  that 
the  progrefs  of  light  would  at  laft,  though 
more  flowly,  open  the  eyes  of  all,  and 
bring    about    a    reform,    the   utility   of 

which 
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which  was  already  acknowledged  by  every 
enlightened  mind  ?  But  he  could  not  help 
groaning  when  he  faw  the  yoke  which 
his  hands  had  broken,  fall  heavily  again 
upon  the  people.  This  event  would  have 
confoled  perhaps  a  man  who  regarded  only 
his  own  reputation.  If  his  difgrace  had 
not  been  followed  by  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  that  he  had  advifed,  it  might  have 
been  attributed  to  fome  involuntary  fault 
(for  his  virtue  was  above  every  other 
fufpicion)  -,  but  the  repeal  of  his  laws 
proclaimed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
no  crime,  but  that  of  wifhing  to  fave  his 
country.  Never  did  envy,  which  is  fo 
frequently  blind,  more  effectually  ferve 
the  man  whom  at  wifhed  to  injure,  by 
confounding  his  caufe  with  the  intereft 
of  the  public  profperity,  and  with  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  of  the  towns,  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Reduced   to   a   private  fituation,    M. 
Turgot  experienced   not    that    frightful 

void, 
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void,  thejufl  but  dreadful  punifhment  of 
ambitious  men  when  deferted  by  for- 
tune. The  fciences,  which  he  had  cul- 
tivated, eafily  filled  up  all  his  time. 

He  had  found,  in  his  purfuits  in  na- 
tural philofophy,  that  a  more  extenfive 
knowledge  of  the  mathematics  would  be 
ferviceable  to  him,  and  he  refolved  to' 
acquire  it. — He  carried  with  him,  into 
his  ftudy,  that  fpirit  of  metaphyfical  ana- 
lyfis  which  had  been  fo  fure  a  guide  to 
him  in  the  other  fciences.  The  demon- 
itrations  which  he  found  in  books  did 
not  therefore  always  Satisfy  him.  In  the 
mathematics  in  general,  and  particularly 
in  algebra,  we  only  require  that  the  de- 
monftrations  mould  be  Uriel: ;  and  as  it 
is  of  confequence  to  proceed,  we  do  not 
flop  to  folve  the  methaphyfical  difficulties 
that  prefent  themfelves,  beeaufe  we  arc 
fure  that  the  habits  of  calculation  will 
remove  the  uncertainty  which  thefe  dif- 
ficulties feem  to  create.  M.  Turgot  was 
defirous  that  the  moft  trifling  obfeurities 
i  mould 
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fhould  be  cleared  up  -,  he  was  alfo  defirous 
that  the  algebraift  fhould  explain  the 
motive's  which  led  him  to  the  operations 
that  condu&ed  him  to  his  purpofe,  for 
what  reafon  he  had  preferred  them,  a^d 
by  what  trains  of  reflection  they  had  pre- 
fented  themfelves  to  him.  —  It  would 
perhaps  be  ufeful  if  could  conform 
ourfelves  to  thefe  ideas  in  elementary 
books.  We  may,  without  doubt,  be  ex- 
cufed  thefe  difcuffions,  if  we  confider 
algebra  merely  as  a  diftincl:  fcience,-  or  as 
an  inflrument  ufeful  to  the  other  fciences; 
but  they  cannot  be  difpenfed  with  if  we 
regard  it  as  a  fludy  calculated  to  form  and 
to  flrengthen  our  reafon,  and  efpecially 
to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  progrefs 
of  the  human  mind  in  its  fearch  after 
truth.  Thefe  details  are  ufelefs  to  men 
born  with  a  particular  talent,  and  to  fuch 
perhaps  as  have  made  the  pure  mathema- 
tics the  fubject  of  their  ftudy :  but  are 
they  equally  ufelefs  to  young  people  who 
iiudy  thefe  fciences  with  the  fole  view  of 
S  knowing 
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knowing  their  elements,  or  of  applying 
them  to  the  objects  of  their  purfuit  ?  If 
We  were  to  follow  the  ideas  of  M.  Tur- 
got,  we  mould  lefs  frequently  fee  men, 
who  in  their  education  appeared  to  have 
carried  their  knowledge  of  mathema- 
tics to  a  very  confiderable  extent,  inca- 
pable, after  a  few  years,  of  applying  their 
elements  to  the  flightefl  practical  quef- 
tion  ;  nor  mould  we  fee  men  of  learning, 
juftly  celebrated  in  other  refpects,  em- 
barralfed  when  left  to  themfelves,  by  cal- 
culations greatly  inferior  to  the  know- 
ledge which  they  had  acquired  in  their 
youth. 

M.  Turgot  fought,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  bring  the  thermometer  to  greater  pre- 
cifion  1  an  inilrument,  the  perfection  of 
which  he  thought,  with  reafon,  would  ba 
of  very  great  importance  to  natural  phi- 
lofophy  in  general,  and  particularly  to 
meteorology. 

This  lafl  fcience,  flill  too  novel,  was  a 
favourable  object  of  M.  Turgot's  fludies, 

both 
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both  on  account  of  its  novelty,  and  be- 
caufe  it  promifed  a  rich  harveft  of  truths 
valuable  in  our  enquiries  into  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  whofe  applications  were  ufeful 
to  the  improvement  and  fecurity  of  the 
productions  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  to  the 
prefervation  of  health  and  of  life. 

He  continued  his  experiments  upon 
diftillation  in  vacuo,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready fpoken. 

Laftly,  convinced  that  the  greater!:  be^ 
nefit  that  could  be  conferred  upon  man-' 
kind,  would  be  to  facilitate  and  multiply 
the  means  of  communicating  their  ideas, 
and  of  freeing  that  communication  from 
the  fetters  that  prejudices  oppofe  to  it  3 
he  fought,  with  the  Abbe  Rochon,  after 
various  expeditious,  convenient,  and  cheap 
methods  of  multiplying  copies  of  writ- 
ings, to   fupply  the   place  of  printing; 
that  the  numerous  constraints  which  re-* 
tard,  though  they  do  not  altogether. put 
a  flop  to  the  fervice  which  the  difcovery 
of  printing  ought  one  day  to  produce  to 
S  2  fche 
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the  human  race,  might  at  leafl  be  abolifh- 
ed,  if  not  by  reafon,  yet,  by  the  impofli- 
bility  of  fucceeding  in  enforcing  them. 

M.  Turgot  had  preferved  all  his  paf- 
fion  for  literature  and  poetry.  He  had 
never  loft  the  habit  of  making  verfes ; 
an  amufement  that  had  been  very  pre- 
cious to  him  in  his  travels,  and  during 
the  fleeplefs  nights  that  he  experienced 
from  the  gout.  But  thefe  verfcs  he 
kept  to  himfelf,  and  fcarcely  permitted 
them  to  be  feen  by  his  bofom-friends. 
Some  detached  pieces  found  their  way 
into  the  world,  and  they  were  afcribed  to 
Voltaire  by  all  the  literati. — We  know 
but  of  one  Latin  verfc  compofed  by  M. 
Turgot,  and  which  was  intended  for  a 
pidure  of  Dr.  Franklin  : 

Eripuit  calofulmen,  moxfceptra  tyrannis. 

— The  French  metrical  verfe  was  the  kind 
of  poetry  that  M.  Turgot  had  chiefly 
cultivated.        He    had    clofely    ftudied 

every 
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every  thing  appertaining  to  the  French 
language  ;  and  he  had  obferved,  that 
in  a  pronunciation  tolerably  diftincl:, 
it  is  more  eafy  than  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed  to  diftinguifh  fhort  and  long 
fyllables.  He  concluded,  from  hence, 
that  the  quantity  of  metrical  French 
verfes  might  be  diftinguifhed,  and  their 
harmony  felt  by  praclifed  ears,  and 
that  a  double  advantage  might  be  de- 
rived from  it  y  that  of  a  poetry  lefs  mo- 
notonous, and  that  of  fixing  the  profody 
of  the  language  -,  which  would  have 
had  real  utility,  by  increafing  the  facility 
of  making  ourfelves  underflood.  Perhaps 
ifM.  Turgot  had  publimed  a  poem  in 
metrical  verfe,  filled  with  thofe  fublime 
ideas  and  thofe  imoortant  truths  which 
were  fo  familiar  to  him,  he  would  have 
commenced  this  revolution  in  our  poe- 
try.— But  he  confined  himfelf  almofl  en- 
tirely to  tranflating,  and  particularly  to 
the  tranflating  of  Virgil ;  for  this  amufe- 
ment  was  more  adapted  to  the  feafons 
S  1  that 
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that  we  find  he  devoted  to  poetry,  as  he 
learnt  fhe  verfes  of  the  original  by  heart** 
It  was  by  fuch  occupations  that  M, 
Turgot  filled  up  his  time.- — A  correfpon- 
dence  alfo  with  Doctor  Smith  upon  quef= 
tions  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the 
happiqefs  of  mankind ;  with  Doctor  Price 
upon  the  principles  of  focial  order,  and 
upon  the  means  of  rendering  the  revolu- 
tion of  America  ujeful  to  Europe,  and  of 
preventing  the  dangers  to  which  this 
r*iiing  republic  was  expofed  y  with  an 
Engljfh  biihop,  whom  he  dhTuaded  from 
the  lingular  project  of  eitablifhing  monks 
|n  Ireland  ;  and  with  Doctor  Franklin 
upon  the  disadvantages  of  indirect  taxes? 
and  the  happy  effects  of  a  territorial  tax  y 
afforded  him  interefling  and  delightful 
employment.  —  The  defire  of  the  ge- 
neral happinefs  of  mankind  was  in  him 
a  real  paffion.     Cold  and  narrow  fouls. 

*  fie  translated  in  this  kind  of  verfe  the  fourth  book 
gf  the  iEneid,  and  almolt  ail  the  Eclogues. 

have 
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have  denied  the  exiflence  of  this  fenti- 
ment  j  and  which,  with  refpect  to  them, 
has  no  exiftence.  Volatile  and  fuperfi- 
cial  minds  have  believed  that  it  cannot 
be  employed  in  a  ufeful  manner,  becaufe 
they  are  incapable  of  raifing  themfelves 
to  thofe  general  and  flmple  truths  which 
are  the  eternal  and  immoveable  bafis  of 
the  common  happinefs  of  man. 

When  war  was  declared  between  France 
and  England,  M.  Turgot  faw  how  ho- 
nourable it  would  be  in  the  French  na- 
tion that  the  vefTel  of  Captain  Cook 
Should  be  treated  with  refpecl:  at  fea.  He 
compofed  a  memorial,  in  which  he  prov- 
ed that  honour,  reafon,  and  even  intereft, 
dictated  this  acl;  of  refpecl:  for  humanity  : 
and  it  was  in  confequence  of  this  memo- 
rial, whofe  author  was  unknown  during 
his  life,  that  an  order  was  given  not  tq 
treat  as  an  enemy,  the  common  benefactor 
of  every  European  nation, 

S  4  By 
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By  a  good   fortune  which   difgraced 
minifters  very  feldom  experience,  he  had 
preferved  all  his  old  friends,  and  had  ac- 
quired others.      We   underftand  by  the 
word  friends,  thofe  whom  he  regarded  as 
fuch;  and  not  thofe  who  had  given  them- 
felves  the  title  from  vanity  or  intereft. 
Friendship  with  M.  Turgot  was  tender, 
active,   and  courageous.      He  employed 
in  the  affairs  and  purfuits  of  his  friends 
a  greater  activity  than  is  ufual  in  the  cafe 
of  perfonal  purfuits ;  and  a  delicacy  that, 
in  a  ftrong  mind,  is  a  proof  of  a  lively  and 
profound  fenfibility.    In  misfortunes  that 
regarded  himfelf  only,  he  preferved  that 
tranquillity  which  courage,  fupported  and 
guided  by  reafon^  renders  uniform;  but 
by  the  misfortunes  of  his  friends  he  was 
much  agitated.     Friendfhip  did  not  make 
him  blind  to  their  faults  -,  he  faw  them, 
and  he  judged  them  with   indulgence. 
The  union  of  fome  good  qualities  which 

merited  , 
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merited  attachment  and  confidence,  was 
all,  he  thought,  that  could  be  required 
or  expected  from  humanity.     His  ftudy 
of  human  nature  led  him  to  this  indul- 
gence, which  he   extended"  to  all  men, 
but  which   the  fentiment  of  friendfhip 
enhanced  towards  thofe  whom  he  loved. 
He  gave  them  his   advice,  but  only  iii 
circumftances  in  which  it  could  be  ufe- 
ful  to  them  ;  and  he  refpected  at  the  fame 
time  their  liberty  and  their  fecrets,  even 
though   they  had  not  been  intruded  to 
him:  a  difcretion  that  is  feldom  obferved 
even  in  the  trueft  friendships,  but  which 
neverthelefs  is  calculated  to  render  them 
more  fweet  and  lefs  fubject  to  coolnefs  or 
florins.  He  readily  tolerated  in  his  friends, 
fentiments  that  were  contrary  to  his  own, 
provided  they  were  adopted  with  fince- 
rity,  and  were  neither  incompatible  with 
true  probity,  nor  dictated  by  intereil  or 
by  meannefs. 

The  friends  of  M.  Turgot  loved  him 
as  he  deferved  to  be  loved.     Never  did  a 

more 
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more  true  and  mild  fenfibility  contrive 
to  make  them  excufe  a  fuperiority  which 
they  were  obliged  to  acknowledge,  though 
lie  did  not  intrude  it  upon  them,   but 
concealed  it,  without  labouring  to  con- 
ceal it.     This  fuperiority  therefore  had 
no  other  tendency  than  to  diffufe,  amidfl 
the  fentiments  they  felt  for  him,  a  charm 
which  in  friendships  for  common  men  is 
never  experienced.  He  had  for  his  friends, 
perfons  either  of  elevated  fituation  or  de- 
fended celebrity  j  and  there  was  not  one 
of  them  that  did  not  efteem  the  title  of 
the  friend  of  M.  Turgot  as  one  of  their 
firft  claims  to  the  public  favour.    There 
were  fome  much  inferior  to  himfelf  in 
knowledge,  understanding,  and  talents  j 
but  he  knew  how  to  accommodate  him- 
felf in  order  to  be  underftood  by  them  $ 
and  if  at  any  time  they  felt  his  fuperio** 
rity,    it   was   from   the  unexpected   re. 
fources  that  they  difcovered  in  his  un- 
derftanding and  information. 

With 
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With  employments  fo  attractive  and 
various  -y  with  the  happinefs  of  loving 
and  of  being  tenderly  loved  ;  with  the 
testimony  of  an  unfullied  confeience  $ 
with  the  feeling,  fo  feldom  experienced 
by  a  minifter,  of  having  never  difguifed 
the  truth  to  his  prince  who  had  called 
him  forth,  and  never  fubferibed  his  hand 
to  one  act  of  oppreffion  or  injufticej  and, 
in  fhort,  of  having  never  merited  enemies, 
but  by  defending  the  nation  againft  the 
prejudices  and  the  intereft  of  powerful 
individuals,  and  the  public  treafury  a- 
gainft  the  avidity  of  intriguers  of  every 
kind  ;— with  enjoyments  like  thefe,  that 
afford  to  a  ftrong  and  comprehensive 
mind  the  pleafure  of  contemplating  and 
poffeffing  truth,  M.  Turgot  might  have 
promifed  himfelf  a  happy  career ;  his 
friends  might  have  indulged  themfelves 
in  the  hope  of  enjoying  for  a  time  a  man, 
whofe  fuperior  information,  whofe  amia- 
ble fociety,  whofe  tender  friendfhip,  were 

one 
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one  of  their  firfl  bleffings  -,  one  of  thoi'e 
fentiments  that  attach  us  to  life,  and  that 
embellifh  it,  or  affift  to  fupport  it. 

Before  his  adminiftration  his  attacks 
of  the  gout  had  been  merely  painful. 
The  forced  application  to  which  he  gave 
himfelf  up  in  the  midft  of  thefe  attacks, 
had  changed  their  nature ;  and  in  his  re- 
tirement, repofe  could  not  repair  the  dif- 
orders  that  a  zeal  for  his  duty  had  occa- 
sioned. The  attacks  were  more  and  more 
dangerous,  and  he  became  at  lafl  the  vic- 
tim of  his  patriotifm  and  his  courage.- — 
His  laft  attack,  which  was  fo  long  and  fo 
painful,  altered  neither  his  mind  nor  his 
temper.  Always  employed,  in  the  inter- 
tervals  of  pain,  fometimes  with  a  work 
that  one  of  his  friends  had  publifhed 
and  in  which  he  took  an  interest,  fome- 
times in  the  fate  of  a  literary  man  who 
was  at  that  time  unfortunate,  and  fome- 
times in  the  purfuit  of  his  own  thoughts, 
and  in  collecting  metaphyfical  obferva- 
tions  upon  the  connection  of  our  ideas 

with 
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with  the  ftate  of  our  organs,  his  friends 
could  perceive  no  other  effecT:  but  that  of 
a  fenfibility  fo  much  the  more  affe&ing, 
as  it  appeared  to  be  excited  merely  by 
their  cares  for  him ;  and  his  foul  faw  with 
tranquillity  the  moment  approach  when, 
in  conformity  to  the  eternal  laws  of  na- 
ture, he  was  going  to  fill,  in  another  or- 
der of  beings,  the  rank  which  thefe  laws 
had  deftined  to  him  *. 

•  March  20,  1781, 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

FTER  M.  Turgbt's  retirement* 
his  thoughts >  were  lefs  employed 
upon  political  fubjects,  and  efpecially 
upon  fueh  as  had  any  connection  with  the 
adminiftration  of  the  laws  of  France. . 
Such  an  employment  would  have  remind^ 
ed  him  in  too  painful  a  manner  of  the 
hope  he  had  once  had  of  executing  thofe 
falutary  ideas,  and  of  effecting  that  good* 
which  his  information  had  pointed  out 
to  him  :  and  the  conduct  of  his  fuccef- 
fors  was  little  calculated  to  afford  him 
confolation. 

Belides,  he  felt  that  the  public  would 
be  entitled  to  the  moft  minute  details ; 
to  an  application  of  his  principles  to  the 
country  which  had  been  under  his  admi* 
niftration ;  and  to  the  means  of  bringing 
into  adion  the  truths  which  he  would 
have  eftablifhed.  It  was  impoffible  to 
execute  fuch  a  plan  as  this,  without  giv- 
ing 
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ing  room  for  injurious  interpretations, 
and  without  incurring  the  fufpicion  of 
having  aimed  at  a  vengeance  which  was 
too  much  beneath  him. 

No  perfon  defpifed  more  the  little  fe- 
crets  to  which  in  every  adminiilratioii 
men  of  moderate  talents  attach  fo  puerile 
an  importance.  The  knowledge  of  what- 
ever could  influence  the  public  happinefs 
ought  to  be  an  advantage  common  to  all  j 
and  the  publicity  of  the  meafures  of  go- 
vernment feemed  to  him  the  furefr.  re- 
train t  upon  all  abufes. — Every  private 
individual  has  doubtlefs  a  right  to  pub- 
lish thefe  fecrets,  if  he  has  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  them  -,  but  a  man  in  office, 
to  whom  they  have  been  entrufled^  can- 
not employ  them  ;  and  with  refpecl  to 
him  only  this  right  ceafes  to  exift. — It 
was  therefore  to  poflerity  only  that  M. 
Turgot  could  have  related  truth  without 
reftraint :  for  he  did  not  wifh  to  relate  it 
by  halves ;  he  did  not  wifh  to  ftain  by 
falfhoods,  or  even  bv  referves,  a  Work 
z  confecrated 
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confecrated  to  his  country  and  to  huma- 
nity. 

Of  fuch  a  work  he  had  formed  the 
project.  He  meant  to  have  developed  in 
it  in  a  regular  method,  all  his  ideas  re- 
fpecting  the  human  foul,  the  order  of  the 
univerfe,  and  the  Supreme  Being ;  re- 
fpecting  the  principles  of  fociety  and  the 
rights  of  man  ;  refpecting  political  con- 
ftitutions,  legiflation,  and  executive  pow- 
er ;  refpecting  natural  education ;  and  re- 
fpecting the  means  of  perfecting  the  hu- 
man race  relatively  to  the  exercife  and  in- 
creafe  of  its  powers,  the  happinefs  of 
which  it  is  fufceptible,  the  extent  of 
knowledge  to  which  it  may  reach,  the 
certainty,  clearnefs,  and  limplicity  of  its 
principles  of  conduct,  the  delicacy  and 
purity  of  the  fentiments  that  fpring  up 
and  develope  themfelves  in  the  foul,  and 
the  virtues  of  which  it  is  capable. 

All  the  philofophical  opinions  of  M. 

Turgot  formed  a  fyftem  at  once  vaft  and 

8  connected 
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connected  in  all  its  parts.  When  parti- 
cular queftions  of  adminiftration,  of  le- 
giflation,  or  of  j  urifprudence,  were  debated 
in  his  prefence,  it  was  often  feen  with 
aftoni  foment,  that  he  difcovered  not  vague 
opinions,  formed  from  a  firil  glance,  in- 
fpired  by  a  kind  of  inftinct,  adopted  by 
chance,  and  afterwards  defended  from 
vanity;  but  a  fettled  opinion,  that  con- 
nected itfelf  with  his  general  fyflem. — ■ 
Was  any  particular  abufe  or  diforder  men- 
tioned to  him  ?  In  whatever  country  of 
Europe  it  prevailed,  whatever  branch  of 
legiflature  it  infected,  he  knew  at  once 
the  origin  of  the  evil,  its  effects,  the 
caufes  which  prolonged  its  duration,  and 
the  means  of  deftroying  it.  One  would 
have  thought  that  it  had  been  the  parti- 
cular object  of  his  attention,  if  the  fim- 
ple  and  natural  application  of  his  general 
principles  had  not  been  obvious. 

Lord  Bacon  has  faid,  "  That  there  has 

<e  not  yet  been  found  a  man  endowed  with 

T  "  fujicient 
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fufficient  firmnefs  andftrength  of  mind  to 
dare  to  impofea  law  upon  himfelf  of  re- 
nouncing every  theory >  of  dejiroying  every 
prepofejjion  that  his  mind  has  received, 
and  of  thus  preparing  for  himfelf  an  in- 
tellect which,  like  a  fnooth  table  of  wax, 
might  be  difpofed  to  receive  with  the 
greatefi  accuracy  the  ideas  that  obferva- 
tion  and  experience  Jhould prefent  to  it. 
Thus  the  human  mind  is  a  mere  un- 
digefted  heap  of  notions,  imbibed  in 
infancy,  adopted  by  rote,  and  collected 
by  chance.  If  a  man  free  from  pre- 
judices, of  a  mature  age,  and  in  the  vi- 
gour of  his  faculties,  would  dare  to 
undertake  this  bufinefs,  what  might 
we  not  expect  from  it  ?  But  no  one 
has  yet  executed  it,  no  one  has  even 
entertained  the  idea  *." 
M.  Turgot  was  this  very  man,  and 
M.  Turgot  only.     How  ufeful  would  it 

*  This  paflage  is  tranflated  from  the  French. 

have 
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have  been  to  have  known  the  principles, 
the  connection,  and  the  various  parts  of 
the  fyflem  which  he  had  fo  firmly  com- 
bined, and  which  was  fo  perfectly  free 
from  every  opinion  adopted  without  exa- 
mination !  But  M.  Turgot  had  not  even 
begun  to  write  this  important  Work  ;  and 
it  is  merely  from  his  converfation,  and 
from  the  ideas  dirTufed  through  a  fmall 
number  of  compofitions  which  he  left 
behind  him,  that  I  mail  here  attempt  a 
flight  fketch  of  the  outlines  of  it. 


THE  remembrance  of  our  fenfatioris^ 
and  the  faculty  which  we  pofTefs  of  re- 
flecting upon,  and  of  combining  what  is 
fo  remembered,  form  the  only  fGiirce  of 
our  knowledge.  —  The  fuppofition  that 
there  exift  regular  laws,  to  which  all  ex- 
ternal objects  are  fo  fubjee^ed,  as  to  re- 
appear at  all  times,  and  iri  all  circum- 
T  2  fiances, 
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fiances,  juft  as  they  are  determined  by 
thefe  laws,  is  the  only  foundation  of  the 
certainty  of  our  knowledge.  We  have 
the  confcioufnefs  of  having  obferved  this 
conftancy  -,  and  an  involuntary  fentiment 
compels  us  to  believe  that  it  will  continue 
to  take  place.  The  probability  that  re- 
sults from  this,  great  as  it  may  be,  is  not 
a  certainty.  No  neceflary  relation  con- 
nects for  us  the, pail:  with  the  future; 
nor  the  conftancy  of  what  I  have  feen 
with  that  which  I  mould  continue  to 
fee,  upon  remaining  in  fimilar  circum- 
ftances  :  but  yet  the  imprefficn  which 
leads  me  to  regard  as  exifting,  and  as  real, 
that  which  has  prefented  to  me  this  fea- 
ture of  conftancy,  is  irrefiftible. 

After  feeling  that  I  owe  the  idea  of 
exiftence,  and  the  opinion  that  any  thing 
exifts,  only  to  the  conftancy  with  which 
I  have  feen  certain  combinations  of  fen- 
fations  re-appearing  and  following  rcgu*- 
lar  laws,  if  I  come  at  laft  to  perceive 
through  the  whole  of  nature  a  general 

order 
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order  from  which  nothing  departs,  and  if 
I  perceive  in  this  order  an  intention  and 
plan,  which  fuppofes  an  intelligence  and 
an   active  power ;   from  that  moment  I 
have  the  idea  of  the  exiftence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  the  fource  of  this  univerfe ;  and 
the  fame  caufe  obliges  me  to  believe  in 
this  exiftence. — But  M.  Turgot  believed 
that  he  perceived  in  all  that  we  know 
of    the    univerfe   indubitable  traces    not 
only  of  an  order,  but  of  a  beneficent  and 
confervatorial  intention.    He  faw  in  phy- 
fical  and  in  moral  evil  nothing  but  the 
neceiTary  confequence  of  the  exiftence  of 
beings  polTefted  of  feelings,  and  capable 
of  reafon,  though  in  themfelves  limited. 
The  perfectibility  with  which  fome  be- 
ings  are  endowed,   and  particularly  the 
human  fpecies,  is  the  flow  but  infallible 
remedy  of  thefe  evils. — He  believed  that 
as  the  mafs  of  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verfe difplayed  beneficent  views,  together 
with  a  power  above  the  reach  of  our  com- 
preheniion  -,  we  ought  to  believe  that  the 
T  3  fame 
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fame  order  fubfifts  in  the  parts  of  the  uni- 
verfe  concealed  from  our  regards,  and  that 
we  fhould  not  be  flopped  by  the  impoili- 
bility  of  explaining  why  they  do  not  pre- 
fent  a  more   perfect  order  according  to 
our  ideas  (which  are  necefiarily  too  li- 
mited to  comprehend  the  whole).     He 
confidered  this  opinion  as  demonftrated ; 
that  is,  as  founded  upon  a  probability, 
the  fuperiority  of  which  to  the  contrary 
probability  was  demonftrated  :  for  if  we 
except  the  proportion,  or  the  feries  of 
proportions  of  that  evidence,  of  which 
we  have  really  an  internal  confcioufnefs, 
there  cannot  exift,  with  refpeel:  to  us,  any 
other  demonstration   than  in  the   fenfe 
nrft  mentioned. 

As  the  exiftence  of  bodies  is,  as  to  us, 
nothing  but  the  permanence  of  fubftances 
whofe  properties  anfwer  to  a  certain  .or- 
der of  our  fenfations,  it  follows  from 
hence  that  their  exiftence  is  no  more 
certain,  than  that  of  other  fubftances 
which  equally  difcover  themfelves  to  us 
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by  their  effects  upon  us ;  and  as  our  ob- 
fefvations  upon  our  own  faculties,  con- 
firmed by  thofe  which  we  make  upon 
other  thinking  beings  which  animate  bo- 
dies as  we  do,  do  not  point  out  to  us  any 
analogy  between-  the  fubftance  which 
feels  and  thinks,  and  the  fubflance  which 
prefents  to  us  the  phenomenon  of  exten- 
iion  or  impenetrability,  there  is  no  reafon 
to  believe  thefe  fubftances  to  be  of  the 
fame  nature. — Thus  the  immateriality  of 
the  foul  is  not  an  opinion  that  requires 
any  proofs ;  for  it  is  the  limple  and  na- 
tural refult  of  an  exacl:  analyfis  of  our 
ideas,  and  of  our  faculties  *, 

M.  Turgot 

*  M.  Turgot  often  faid,  that  a  man  who  bad  never 
confidered  the  queftion  refpe&ing  the  exiftence  of  ex- 
ternal objects  as  a  difficult  fubjecl,  and  worthy  of  en- 
gaging our  curiofity,  could  rrialce  no  progrefs  in  meta- 
phyfics. — He  added,  that  no  man  who  fincerely  be- 
lieved the  territorial  tax  to  be  impracticable  or  unjuft, 
could  ever  obtain  any  real  infight  into  the  administra- 
tion of  government. — This  obfervation  was  as  juft  as 
it  was  ingenious.  It  may  be  applied  to  all  the  fci- 
T  4  ences 
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M.  TurgOt  believed  that  metaphyfi- 
cians  deceived  themfelves  by  imagining 
that  the  mind  does  not  commonly  acquire 
general  or  abjlrafl;  ideas,  but  from  the 
comparifon  of  ideas  lefs  general.  On  the 
contrary,  our  firfl  ideas  are  very  general ; 
fince,  as  we  fee  at  firft  but  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  qualities,  our  idea  includes  all  the 
beings  to  which  thefe  qualities  are  com- 
mon.— As  we  become  more  enlightened, 
and  examine  things  more  clofely,  our 
ideas  become  more  individual,  without 
ever  arriving  to  the  lafl  degree  -,  and  what 
perhaps  has  milled  metaphyiicians  is,  that 
it  is  precifely  at  this  very  time  that  we  dif- 
cover  that  thefe  ideas  are  more  general 
than  we  had  at  firft  fuppofed. 

M.  Turgot  did  not  regard  the  definitions 
of  terms  for  fixing  the  fenfe  of  words,  as 
ilridtly  arbitrary.  In  reality  words  are 
meant  to  exprefs  complex  ideas  ;  and  it 

ences  and  all  the  occupations  of  life,  and  may  thus 

form  for  each  of  them  a  fort  of  criterion  fufficiently 

certain  to  be  applied  in  pra&ice. 

is 
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is  to  fuch  of  thofe  ideas  as  it  may  be  ufe- 
ful  to  combine  and  to  examine,  and  which 
by  a  necefTary  confequence  of  the  order 
of  things  exift  in  the  perceptive  faculty 
of  a  confiderable  number  of  men,  that 
we  ought  to  attach  figns.  Definitions 
then  fhould  ferve  not  only  to  afcertain 
complex  ideas,  but  alfo  to  clafs  accurately 
the  fimple  ideas  that  really  compofe,  and 
which  ought  to  compofe  them. 

Every  being  capable  of  feeling  and  of 
reafoning  muft  acquire  moral  ideas,  Thefe 
ideas  muft  be  the  fame :  they  are  not 
therefore  arbitrary  -,  and  the  propofitions 
which  may  be  made  up  of  them  have  a 
real  truth,  independently  of  the  truth  of, 
definition. — The  motives  which  make  us 
prefer  (whether  for  the  fake  of  our  inter- 
nal fatisfadlion,  or  for  the  advantage  of 
our  focial  exigence)  that  which  is  juft 
to  that  which  is  unjuft,  equally  fpring 
from  the  nature  of  all  beings  poiTefled  of 
feeling,  and  capable  of  reflection.  It  is 
therefore  from  the  very  nature  of  our  ex- 
igence, 
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iftence,  that  we  derive  both  the  know- 
ledge of  moral  truths,  and  the  motives  of 
conforming  our  conduct  to  them  ;  as  well 
as  the  motives  of  intereft,  which  make 
us  depart  from  them. — The  truth  there- 
fore of  thefe  principles  of  morals  is  at 
once  real  and  independent  of  all  fpecula- 
tive  opinion  ;  "and  there  exifl  motives  for 
ubjedting  our  actions  to  thefe  principles, 
fufficient  in  almoft  all  circumftances  to 
influence  men  who  are  born  in  a  country 
where  civilization  has  made  fome  pro- 
grefs,  and  where  unjuft.  laws  do  not  lead 
to  immorality  and  vice. 

Among  the  moral  fentiments  which 
neceffarily  fpring  up  in  the  heart  of  man, 
a  rejpeff  for  truth  is  one  of  the  moil  ufe-* 
fui,  and  one  of  thofe  which  nature  mofl 
ftrongly  infpires  3  but  which  is  alfo  molt 
vitiated  in  fociety.  M.  Turgot  regarded 
this  refpecl:  for  truth  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal duties  of  morality  : — but  as  he  ex- 
aggerated nothing,  he  agreed  with  en- 
lightened moralifts,  that  falfehood  ceafes 

to 
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to  be  culpable,  whenever  truth  would  00 
cafion,  either  to  ourfelves  or  to  others, 
not  evil,  but  a  wrong  ;  that  is,  an  unjuft 
evil.      It   is    neceffafy  too   that  filence, 
or  the  refufal  to  anfwer,   in   fueh  cafe, 
fhould  be  in  itfelf  a  clear  anfwer,  and 
be   the  fource   of  a  real  injustice.-— At 
the  fame  time  he  thought  that  the  man 
who  faid  a  thing  contrary  to  truth  was 
feldom  abfolutely  free  from  blame.     If 
the  truth  cannot  be  demanded  from  him, 
his  fault  is  not  in  difguifing  it,  but  in 
placing  himfelf  more  or  lefs  voluntarily 
in  a  fituation  that  obliges  him  to  difguife 
it.     It  is  thus  that  a  man  who  has  pro- 
mifed  to  do  an  unjufr.  thing  is  culpable 
in  not  keeping  his  word ;  not  becaufe  he 
violates    his    promife,    but    becaufe    he 
made  the  promife.     It  is  thus  alfo  that  a 
man  who  wounds  another,  even  in  the 
cafe  of  felf-defence,  is  not  culpable  for 
having  defended  himfelf,  but  for  having 
expofed  himfelf  to  the  extremity  which 
made  this  defence  necefTary*. — The  insti- 
tutions 
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tutions  of  fociety,  by  burthening  men 
with  unjufl  laws,  and  by  obliging  them 
outwardly  to  refpect  opinions  which  they 
defpife  in  their  hearts,  and  brave  in  their 
conduct ;  have  destroyed  that  refpect  for 
truth,  which  is  one  of  the  flrfl  links  of 
fociety,  and  one  of  the  firft  fources  of  the 
happinefs  that  men  can  derive  from  afTo^- 
ciating  with  their  fellow-creatures. 

But  M.  Turgot  believed  that  we  were 
able  to  Jirengthen  moral fentiments  in  men, 
and  to  render  them  more  delicate  and  juft; 
either  by  giving  exercife  to  thefe  fenti- 
ments, or  by  teaching  men  to  fubject 
them  to  the  fearch  of  found  and  en- 
lightened reafon. — It  was  for  this  rea- 
fon  he  coniidered  novels  as  being  books 
of  morality ;  and  even  (he  faid)  the  only 
ones  in  which  he  had  ever  feen  morality. 
It  is  there  particularly  too  that  we  befl 
obferve  the  influence  of  our  actions  upon 
the  conduct  and  the  happinefs  of  thofe 
who  furround  us  ;  the  moft  important 
and  yet  the  mofl  neglected  part  of  mora- 
12  lity. 
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lity.  In  fine,  we  may  feek  to  no  purpofe 
in  other  books  for  anxious  refearches 
after  the  means  of  repairing  the  faults 
we  may  have  committed  ;  another  part 
of  morality  (as  crimes  are  feldom  irrepa- 
rable) which  is  of  no  fmall  importance, 
but  which  is  the  more  neglected,  becaufe 
in  almoft  every  country  the  avarice  and 
ambition  of  priefts  have  endeavoured  to 
fubftitute  vain  and  abfurd  expiations  in 
the  place  of  this  duty. 

Does  the  foul perijh  with  the  body  ?-— 
M.  Turgot  believed  that  it  did  not.  The 
kind  of  dependance  which  the  thinking 
and  fentient  principle  appears  to  have 
upon  the  body  to  which  it  is  united,  in- 
dicates,without  doubt,  that  at  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  the  body  the  foul  mud  change  its 
ftate ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  event 
that  appears  to  imply  the  deflruction  of  a 
fimple  fubftance,  all  whofe  operations  it 
is  true  have  been  for  a  long  time  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  phenomena  o£ 
organization,  but  have  mown  no  analogy 

with 
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with  them.— It  feems  to  be  proved  from 
obfervation,  that  no  fubftance  is  annihi* ' 
lated.     The  various  combinations  of  its 
particles  occafion  a  change  in  its  form, 
and  even  caufe  it  to  difappear  to  our  fenfes ; 
but  we  do  not  the  lefs  believe  that  it  hag 
not  ceafed  to  exift.     By  what  lingular 
privilege  then  fhould  the  thinking  fub- 
ftance alone  be  fubject  to  deftruction  ?—• 
But  what  becomes  of  it  ?  The  wifdom 
that  appears  to  pervade  the  ceconomy  of 
the  univerfe  fhould  lead  us  to  believe  that 
this  fubftance,  capable  of  acquiring  fo 
many  ideas,  of  reflecting  upon  its  fenti- 
ments,  and  in/fhort  of  improving  itfelf, 
cannot  lofe  the  fruit  of  the  exertions  em- 
ployed upon  it  by  itfelf,  or  by  external 
influences  -9  and  likewife  that  it  may  ex- 
perience after  death  certain  modifications 
occafioned  by  thofe  which  it  experienced 
during  life ;  and  that  it  is  perhaps  in  this 
TiZW  order,  (of  which  yet  we  cannot  form 
any  idea)  that  an  anfwer  is  to  be  found  to 
the  greateft  objections  that  may  be  ftarted 

again  ft 
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againft  the  wifdom  that  prevails  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  univerfe.  This  order 
may  in  effecT:  afford  both  an  indemnifica- 
tion for  our  fufferings,  as  well  as  the  re- 
ward of  our  virtues. —  But  M.  Turgot 
went  no  further  than  this ;  for  it  feemed 
to  him  ftrange  to  regard  the  governor  of 
fo  many  worlds  as  a  monarch  employing 
himfelf  in  diftributing  ribbons,  or  con- 
figning  to  tortures ;  as  having  a  court,  a 
Baftile,  and  executioners :  And  it  appeared 
to  him  equally  ill-judged  for  any  to  wifh 
to  ailume  his  place  for  the  purpofe  of  cre- 
ating a  new  univerfe,  in  which  to  confole 
themfelves  for  having  been  able  to  under- 
ftand  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  that  which 
exifls. 

Thefe  ideas  of  the  fcience  of  metaphy- 
iics,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  but 
a  flight  outline,  had  employed  M.  Tur- 
got for  a  long  time.— He  was  not  fond 
of  mentioning  them,  even  to  his  deareft 
friends..  Perfuaded  that  he  could  throw 
a   real    light   upon    thefe    fubje&s,    the 

eternal 
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eternal  food  of  difputes  in  almoft  all  na- 
tions, and  flattering  himfelf  that  he  had 
made  fome  difcovery,  he  frill  believed 
that  a  methodical  and  complete  work  was 
the  only  means  of  diffipating  an  obfcu- 
rity,  refulting  merely  from  the  difficulty 
of  fubjecting  refined  and  complex  ideas 
to  a  ftrict  analyfis  -}  and  he  was  further 
of  opinion,  that  he  could  give  no  frag- 
ment of  fuch  a  work,  without  weakening 
and  almoft  annihilating  the  force  of  the 
arguments  that  refulted  from  the  whole  * 
of  it.  At  the  fame  time,  of  all  men  who 
have  entertained  upon  the  fame  fubjects 
a  fixed  opinion,  no  one  pofTerTed  fo  ftrong 
and  unalterable  a  conviction,  or  was  fo 
truly  tolerant.  He  tolerated  both  fcepti- 
cifm,  and  the  moil:  firm  belief  in  opinions 
contrary  to  his  own,  without  permitting 
this  opposition  to  alter  in  any  refpect  his 
efteem  for  the  talents,  or  his  confidence 
in  the  virtues,  of  thofe  who  embraced 
them. 

WHEN 
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WHEN  men  regularly  afibciate,  it 
can  only  be  for  the  prefervation  of  their 
natural  rights.  Thefe  rights  are  the  fecu- 
rity  of  themfelves  and  their  families, 
their  liberty,  and  efpecially  their  pro- 
perty.— Man,  over  the  product  of  the 
land  he  has  cultivated,  over  the  habitation 
which  he  has  constructed,  over  the  fur-  _ 
niture  or  the  tools  which  he  has  fabri- 
cated, over  the  provisions  which  he  has 
collected,  has  a  right  which  is  the  price 
of  his  labour  5  and  the  hope  which  he 
has  entertained  of  preferving  this  fruit 
of  his  labour,  and  the  grief  that  he  ex- 
periences in  lofing  it,  (which  is  much 
greater  than  a  fimple  privation)  gives  to 
this  right  a  natural  fanction,  that  obliges 
every  other  man  to  refpect  it.— -In  a  fo- 
ciety  in  its  infancy,  and  fcarcely  above 
the  favage  ilate,  every  man  knows  well 
U  enough 
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enough  how  to  watch  over  his  fafety,  and 
does  not  place  it  under  the  protection  of 
laws  but  with  a  kind  of  repugnance.  He 
has  little  to  fear  for  his  liberty.  Slavery 
fuppofes  a  fociety  already  formed,  and  even 
considerably  complicated.  In  fhort,  the 
other  infringements  upon  liberty  are  a 
confequence  of  the  focial  ffcate.  Thus  of 
all  the  rights  of  man,  property  is  that 
for  which  he  has  moft  need  of  affociating 
with  his  fellow-creatures,  who  enter  into 
a  reciprocal  engagement  with  him  to  de- 
fend it,  and  by  this  aiTociation  render  its 
defence  more  fecure  and  lefs  perilous. — 
We  may  therefore  without  injustice,  re- 
gard holders  of  property  as  enentially 
forming  the  fociety  -y  and  if  we  add,  that 
among  all  nations  where  agriculture  ex - 
ifts,  the  extent  of  their  territory  is  the 
limit  of  the  rights  of  their  fociety  -,  that 
the  land-holders,  are  the  only  perfons  at- 
tached to  that  territory,  by  ties  which 
they  cannot  break  without  renouncing 
their  title;  and  that  in  fhort  they  only 
I  o  really 
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really  bear  the  burthen  of  the  public  ex- 
pence  -,  it  will  be  difficult  not  to  regard 
land-holders  as  the  only  efiential  members 
of  that  fociety. 

Property  is  nothing  more  than  the  free 
difpofal  of  what  we  porlefs  legitimately. 
—In  a  ftate  of  nature,  whatever  we  enjoy, 
without  having  in  any  way  robbed  an- 
other of  it,  conftitutes  this  property.  In 
a  ftate  of  fociety  it  becomes  that  which 
we  have  received  from  our  family,  or  have 
acquired  by  our  labour,  or  have  obtained 
by  bargain.  Laws  regulate  the  manner 
of  this  right  -,  but  they  do  not  form  the 
right  itfelf. The  free  difpofal  of  pro- 
perty includes  the  power  of  felling,  giv- 
ing, or  exchanging  whatever  is  our  own ; 
and,  if  this  property  confifts  in  commo- 
dities that  re-produce  themfelves,  of  re- 
gulating this  re- production,  and  enjoying 
as  we  pleafe  what  is  deriyed  from  it.—— 
The  only  limit  to  this  free  difpofal  lies  in 
doing  nothing  that  may  hurt  the  fecurity, 
U  2  liberty, 
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liberty,  property,  and  in  general  the  rights 
of  another. 

Natural  liberty  con  lifts  in  the  right  of 
doing  whatever  does  not  hurt  the  right  of 
another. —This  liberty  mull  not  be  con- 
founded with  civil  liberty,  which  con- 
fifts  in  being  obliged  merely  to  obey  the 
laws,  for  laws  may  violate  natural  li- 
berty -,  nor  with  what  is  called  political 
liberty,  which  coniifts  in  obeying  only 
fuch  laws  as  we  have  given  fan&ion  to, 
either  by  ourfelves  or  our  reprefentatives. 
- — Civil  liberty  is  nothing  more  than  an 
enjoyment,  confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  laws,  of  a  part,  and  frequently  a  very 
fmall  part,  of  natural  liberty,  even  in  thofe 
countries  which  make  the  greateM:  boaft 
of  being  free.  Political  liberty  is  in  rea- 
lity nothing  more  than  the  exercife  of  ihz 
right  of  fovereignty  -,  a  right  that  owes 
its  exirlence  merely  to  .fociety,  and  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  thofe  rights 
for  the  fupport  of  which  fociety  was  iirft 
inflituted. 

a.  As 
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As  the  right  of  property,  though  an- 
terior to,  becomes  modified  in,  fociety; 
in.  like  manner  natural  liberty  is  fubject 
to  certain  limitations,  which  refult  from 
the  neceffity  which  a  man  is  under  in  fo- 
ciety,  of  fubmitting  a  part  of  his  actions 
to  forms  that  are  regular  and  univerfally 
binding:.  It  is  nature  herfelf  who  marks 
thefe  actions  j .  and  the  law  cannot,  with- 
out attacking  liberty,  redact  other  ac^ 
tions  to  this  uniformity.— ^Thefe- limita- 
tions may  be  of  two  kinds  :  The  one 
even  refpects  objects  in  which  we  may 
have  a  real  and  jufl  motive  for  not  con- 
forming ourfelves  to  the  law  :  the  other, 
objects  that  are  indifferent,  feeming  to 
deprive  us  of  no  liberty  but  that  of  fol- 
lowing our  own  caprices.  The  nearer  a 
legiflation  mail  approach  to  the  degree  of 
perfection  compatible  with  human  na- 
ture, the  lefs  we  fhall  obferve  of  the  firft 
kind,  which  perhaps  at  lad  will  abso- 
lutely difappear,  from  laws  that  affect  at 
once  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens ;  and 
U  3  even 
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even  limitations,  which  feem  to  put  no 
reftraint  but  upon  caprice,  will  become 
more  and  more  rare. 

We  may  already  draw  from  thefe  truths 
two  important  confequences. — In  the  firfr. 
place,  fince  the  object  of  fociety  is  every 
where  the  fame,  fince  it  has  been  every 
where  inftituted  for  the  fupport  of  rights 
which  belong  equally  to  all  men ;  why 
ihould  laws,  deflined  to  obtain  the  fame 
object,  and  to  exercife  their- authority  over 
beings  of  the  fame  fpecies,  be  different  ? 
They  have  all  the  fame  end,  and  that 
fyftem  of  laws  that  is  befl  calculated  to 
obtain  it,  is  the  beil  for  every  nation. 
If  variations  are  neceffary,  it  is  not  in  the 
laws  themfelves  proper  to  be  given  to 
different  nations,  but  in  the  means  of 
bringing  back  to  thefe  laws  thofe  whom 
different  faulty  modes  of  legiflation  have 
mifled. — In  the  fecond  place,  laws  can  be 
nothing  more  than  general  rules  to  which 
all  the  members  of  the  fociety  ihould 
conform  themfelves,  in  order  to  procure 

a  more 
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a  more  certain  and  entire  enjoyment  of 
their  rights.  They  cannot  be  legitimate 
if  they  do  not  fulfil  two  conditions  -,  the 
one,  of  proceeding  from  a  power  legiti- 
mately inftituted  -,  the  other,  of  not  vio- 
lating in  any  refpecl  the  natural  rights 
which  they  ought  to  preferve.  The  mif- 
take,  that  every  law  made  by  a  legitimate 
power  is  juft,  has  prevailed  only  in  re- 
publican governments,  and  is  confined, 
even  among  them,  to  fuch  as  have  the 
appearance  of  being  democratical  :  In 
every  other  country  it  would  have  ap- 
peared to  be  the  expreffion  of  the  moil 
abject  flattery.  But  this  opinion,  though 
adopted  by  the  ancient  republics,  and  re- 
newed in  modern  times  by  the  more 
violent  partizans  of  liberty,  is  not  the 
lefs  erroneous.  What,  when  the  people 
of  Athens  decreed  by  a  law  the  punish- 
ment of  death  againfl  thofe  who  broke 
the  flatues  of  Mercury  -,  and  by  another 
law  banifhed  from  the  city  every  man 
whofe  talents  gave  them  umbrage  -,  could 
U  4  thefe 
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thefe  laws  be  juft  or  legitimate  ?  And  if 
other  violations  of  the  rights  of  nature  may 
be  lefs  odious  or  ridiculous,  yet  the  reafon 
which  condemns  them  remains  in  all  its 
force.     This  fecond  condition  is  in  rea- 
lity much  more  effential  than  the  firft  5  for 
if  we  fuppofe  men  fubjected  to  a  code  of 
laws,  not  one  of  which  violates  any  of 
their  rights,  but  on  the  contrary  which 
all  concur  to  fecure  to  them  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights,  it  is  of  little  con-^ 
fequence  to  their  happinefs,  whether  thefe 
laws  received  their  fanction  under  a  pub- 
lic form,  or  by  tacit  confent.    Thefe  two 
conditions  have  often  been  confounded j 
not  fo  much  becaufe  we  fee  bad  laws  fpring 
up  in  abfolute  governments  (fo^  bad  laws 
exift  in  all  governments) ;  but  becaufe  un^ 
juft  laws,   proceeding  from  tfte  authority 
of  one  man,  appear  unjuft  in  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude,  while  the  injuftices  com- 
mitted by  a  people  appear  fo  only  to  the 
wife.    Befides,  in  the  one  cafe  the  people 
feem  facrificed  to  a  few  individuals;  in 

the 
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the  other,  a  few  individuals  appear  fa- 
crificed  to  the  general  welfare  or  exifl> 
ence. 

If  we  follow  focieties  in  their  progrefs, 
if  we  confider  by  what  order  and  by  what 
means,  wealth  is  formed  and  diftributed 
in  them ;  we  mall  fee  the  particular  in- 
tereft  of  each  individual  inducing  him  to 
attempt  the  improvement  of  his  fortune. — * 
If  he  cultivates   land,  his  favings,   em- 
ployed in  agricultural   enterprises,  will 
ferve  to  increafe  the  produce  of  the  land; 
and  in  confequence  to  multiply  the  quan- 
tity and  abundance  of  neceffaries,  and  to 
reduce  prices, -—Do  his  means  of  acquir- 
ing wealth  lie  in  his  labour  and  induftry  ? 
He  will  feek  the  means  of  being  able  in  a 
given  time  either  to  increafe  the  quantity 
of  his  work,  or  to  make  it  more  [  perfect 
and  valuable  -3    and   confequently  to  in- 
creafe the  fum  total  of  the  value,  and  to 
diminifh  the  price  of  each  individual  ar- 
ticle.— The  merchant,  on  the  other  hand, 

,    will 
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will  endeavour  by  more  fubtle  fpecula- 
tions  to  enable  himfelf  to  fell  the  fame 
commodities  at  a  lower  price,  or  to  fur- 
nish better  at  the  fame  -3  he  will  endea- 
vour to  forefee  the  wants  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countries  to  which  he  extends 
his  commerce,  and  to  fupply  them  at  a 
price  that  mail  obtain  him  a  preference. 
• — Laflly,  the  money-holders,  in  order  to 
derive  a  greater  income  from  their  capi- 
tals, will  employ  them  in  enterprizes  of 
commerce  and  induftry,  and  give  them  a 
circulation  ufeful  to  the  general  weal : 
but  the  more  they  enlarge  their  capitals, 
the  more  will  competition,  and  the  necef- 
fity  of  not  letting  their  money  lie  dead,  in- 
duce them  to  lower  their  interefL — Thus 
in  every  clafs  of  fociety,  the  particular 
intereft  of  every  individual  naturally  tends 
to  blend  itfelf  with  the  common  interefl; 
and  while  ftric"t  juftice  requires  that  every 
one  mould  have  the  free  ufe  of  his  pro- 
perty, the  real  welfare  of  the  whole  ac- 
cords with  this  equitable  principle. 

Agriculture 
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Agriculture  ought  to  be  free-,  becaufe 
the  cultivator  neceffarily  feeks  to  produce 
the  greateft  quantity  of  neceffaries,  and  to 
attend  to  fuch  as  with  equal  labour  and 
expence  will  give  the  largeit  produce. 
All  reftraint  therefore  that  does  not  de- 
range the  fpeculations  of  the  cultivator, 
is  a  mere  nullity  5  and  that  which  does 
derange  them,  hurts  production. —  In- 
duftry  ought  to  be  free ;  becaufe  it  is  the 
intereft  of  all  thofe  who  give  themfelves 
up  to  induftry  to  obtain  a  preference,  ei- 
ther by  the  goodnefs  of  their  labour,  or 
by  the  quantity  of  what  it  produces. 
Every  exclufive  privilege  with  this  clafs, 
therefore,  is  at  once  an  injuftice  to  thofe 
'who  do  not  partake  of  it,  and  a  proceed- 
ing contrary  to  the  general  intereft,  lince 
it  diminishes  activity. — Commerce  ought 
to  be  free  -,  becaufe  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
trader  to  fell  much,  and  to  have  for  fale 
all  that  the  buyers  may  have  occafion  for ; 
and  becaufe  competition,  refulting  from 
liberty  of  commerce,  is  the  only  means 

of 
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of  depriving  traders  of  the  temptation  and 
*  the  defire  of  railing  prices.  Every  re- 
straint therefore  is  here  hurtful,  becaufe 
it  diminishes  at  once  activity  and  com^ 
petition.— The  intereft  of  money  mould 
be  free  j  becaufe  it  is  then  regularly  go- 
verned by  the  profit  it  procures  to  the 
borrower,  and  the  probability  attending 
its  being  repaid.  If  the  rate  were  fixed 
by  law,  by  fubje&ing  to  pains  and  penal- 
ties thole  who  depart  from  it,  the  activity 
of  commerce  would  be  injured,  and  its 
rate  would  be  increased,  which  is  meant 
to  be  diminifhed.^-What  right  then  can 
fociety  have  over  thefe  objects  f  Inftituted 
for  the'purpofe  of  preferving  to  man  his 
natural  rights,  and  bound  to  watch  over 
the  common  intereft  of  all ;  juftice  and 
the  public  good  equally  require  it  to 
confine  its  laws  to  the  protection  of  every 
individual  in  the  freed  ufe  of  his  pro-* 
perty  ;  to  de&roy  thofe  reft  rain  ts  which 
already  fubfift,  inltead  of  eftablifhing  new 
ones  y .  and  to  prevent  fraud  and  violence 

from 
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from   impofing   any   thing   contrary   to 
law. 

To  procure  to  men  the  quiet  and  free 
ufe  of  their  property,  it  is  neceffary  to 
eftablifh  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
expences  requiiite  for  the  common  de- 
fence, and  for  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
Befides,  a  ftate  of  fociety  neceffarily  re- 
quires public  works  deftined  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  citizens,  or  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  town,  a  village,  or  a  canton; 
and  thefe  ought  not  to  be  made,  but  at  the 
expence  of  all  who  derive  advantage  from 
them ;  and  yet  they  cannot  be  well  exe- 
cuted, or  would  frequently  be  executed 
in  a  way  hurtful  to  the  right  or  the  in- 
terest, of  individuals,  if  they  were  arbi- 
trarily abandoned  to  their  direction.  In 
fine,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  encourage  by  re- 
wards, fervices  rendered  to  the  commu- 
nity in  general.  From  hence  refults  the 
necerTity  of  a  contribution.— What  then, 
in  this  refpecl:,  will  be  the  right  of  fociety 

over 
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over  individuals  ?  It  is  obvious  that  the 
amount  of  this  contribution  ought  not 
to  exceed  that  which  is  ftrictly  neceiTary 
to  the  fupport  and  profperity  of  the  peo- 
ple -,  or  rather,  it  ought  to  flop  precifely 
at  that  point,  where  it  is  more  ufeful  to 
every  individual  to  pay  this  contribution 
than  not  to  pay  it.  To  the  motive  of 
juftice  may  be  added  another  of  public  . 
utility  :  for  the  excefs  of  import  with- 
drawn from  the  confumers  is  abfolutely 
loft  to  cultivation  and  induftry;  whereas 
a  part  of  it  at  leaft  would  have  been  em* 
ployed  upon  thefe  objects,  if  the  citizens 
had  not  thus  been  deprived  of  it. — We 
may  obferve  again,  that  if  the  fociety  has 
a  right  to  raife  a  contribution,  and  to  ex- 
act, of  every  individual  a  part  of  his  pro- 
perty -,  it  does  not  follow  from  hence, 
that  it  has  a  right  to  reftrain  them  in  the 
difpofal  of  the  property  that  remains  to 
them,  or  in  the  ufe  ©f  their  liberty. — 
We  fee,  in  fhort,  that  this  contribution, 
in  order  to  be  juft,  ought  to  be  alTeiTed 

in 
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in  proportion  to  the  advantages  which  are 
furnifhed  by  the  fociety.  It  ought  there- 
fore to  fall  upon  the  land,  to  do  this 
directly,  and  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
net  produce ;  every  other  form  of  taxa- 
tion being  the  fource  of  infringements 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  citizens,  and  upon 
the  ufe  of  the  right  of  property,  and 
therefore  effentially  unjufl. 

The  rules  which  determine  the  diftri- 
bution  of  property  at  the  death  of  the  pro- 
prietor 5  the  laws  refpecting  contracts  by 
which  exchanges  are  made ;  the  convey- 
ances either  of  property,  or  of  the  right 
to  ufe  it,  for  a  given  time;  and  the  regu- 
lations neceffary  to  prevent,  in  the  ufe 
of  property,  the  right  of  another  from 
being  injured;  fuch  are  the  objects  of 
civil  law. 

In  thefe  laws,  therefore,  nothing  ought 
to  be  arbitrary ;  all  mould  tend,  not  to 
the  greateft  utility  of  the  fociety  (which 
is  a  vague  principle,  and  the  fruitful  fource 
of  bad  laws)  but  to  the  fupport  of  the 

enjoyment 
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enjoyment  of  natural  rights. — In  a  ftate 
of  nature  the  property  of  a  father  (the 
fruit  of  his  induftry  and  labour)  ought 
to  be  equally  divided  among  his  children  1 
and  if  one  of  the  children  die  without 
posterity,  the  father  alone  has  a  right  over 
his  inheritance.  This  principle  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  regulate  the  order  of  fucceffion 
in  the  focial  ftate.  It  requires  only  to 
refer  any  property  (according  as  the  here- 
ditary lineage  is  known  or  not)  to  the 
nearer!  flock  or  flocks  which  fubfift,  and 
of  which  there  are  defcendants ;  and  then 
to  diflribute  the  property  according  to' 
the  natural  order*. — But  which  children 
refpect  the  father,  and  which  the  mother 
only  -f*  ?  If  in  anfwering  this  queftion  we 
would  confult  reafon  alone,  and  not  at- 
tend to  prejudice  of  any  kind ;  if  we 
would  allow  that  woman,  equal  in  every 
refpecT  to  man,  ought  to  enjoy  abfolutely 

*  For  a  note  to  come  in  here,  fee  the  Appendix. 

f  Mais  quels  font  Us  enfans  d'un  hotrime,  d'unefemmef 
—Original. 

the 
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the  fame  rights ;  and  if  we  recollect  to 
what  ftrict  bounds   the  right  of  fociety 
over  the  liberty  of  individuals  ought  to 
be  confined  -,   we  fhall  eafily  find  what 
laws  refpecling  marriage,  and  refpecting 
the  rights  of  children  born  out  of  wed- 
lock, will  be  moft  conformable  to  juflice, 
and  belt,  calculated  to  fulfil  the  primitive 
objecl  of  every  political  arTociation.-— We 
fhall  find  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
cafe,   nothing   mould  be  arbitrary ;  no- 
thing mould  depend  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, the  climate,  the  cufloms,  and  the 
opinions  of  a  people. 

The  right  of  property  in  any  individual 
is  nothing  more  than  the  right  of  ufing 
freely  whatever   belongs    to  him.      We 
cannot  confider  the  right  of  making  wills 
(that  is,  of  having  a  power  always  revo- 
cable to  difpofe  of  what  we  pofTefs  at  the 
moment  when  we  ceafe  to  porTefs  it)  as 
a  confequence  of  the  right  of  property. 
There  mould  therefore  be  no  wills  -t  none 
even  of  thofe  difpofals  of  property,  which 
prefcribe,  for  an  indefinite  time,  the  form 

X  of 
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of  the  property,  and  the  ufe  to  be  made 
of  it.  Every  foundation,  every  property 
belonging  to  a  corporation,  or  to  a  com- 
munity, mould  be  in  the  difpofal  of  the 
ftate,  both  as  to  the  manner  of  enjoying 
and  ufing  it. 

The  right  of  property  being  derived 
from  nature,  fictitious  property  ought  only 
to  be  the  reprefentative  of  real  property  ; 
and  fociety  ought  not  to  create  any  fuch 
arbitrarily,  as  it  does  in  the  privileges  of 
bookfellers,  and  in  the  arts;  as  well  as  in 
the  rights  of  hunting,  erections  upon 
waters  *,  and  fiihing. — By  natural  right, 
€very  proprietor  is  equally  entitled  to 
hunt  upon  his  own  eftate ;  the  privilege 
of  fifhing  equally  belongs  to  all  thofe 
whofe  eftates  are  upon  the  borders  of  ri- 
vers, and  thofe  who  have  a  right  to  pafs 
along  the  river  5  and  erections  upon  wa- 
ters belong  to  the  proprietors  collectively, 
becaufe   no   individual   can   enjoy   them 

*  The  original  word  is  Vfine.  —*  Ducange  fays, 
"  Ufina,  Uftrina,  vel  officina  quaevis  ad  aquas  ex- 
6i  ftru&a,  vulgo  Vfme"—  Note  of  the  Tranflator. 

feparately 
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feparately  without  injuring  the  exercife  of 
the  property  of  others. 

From  the  fame  fource  we  fee  arifes  the 
neceffity  of  laws  of  police ;  that  is,  of 
regulations  to  which  proprietors  ought  to 
be  fubjected,  whofe  habitations  and  pro- 
perties touch  and  run  into  one  another  ; 
in  order  that  the  free  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  any  individual,  may  not  injure 
the  rights,  the  fafety,  the  health,  or  the 
happinefs  of  his  neighbours. 

All  hereditary  distinctions,  if  they  have 
any  civil  effect  and  confer  any  right,  and 
all  perfonal  prerogatives,  if  they  are  not 
the  neceffary  confequence  of  exercifing  a 
public  function,  are  a  diminution  of  the 
natural  rights  of  other  men ;  a  proceeding 
contrary  to  the  primitive  end  of  fociety, 
and  of  confequence  a  real  injuftice. 

— It  is  thus,  that  by  never  departing 
from  the  principles  of  equity,  and  by 
conforming  ourfelves  to  the  object  for 
which  fociety  was  inftituted,  that  we  mall 
arrive  at  a  fimple  legiflation,  deduced  en- 
tirely from  the  principles  of  univerfal 
X  2  reafon ; 
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reafon  ;  and  that  we  fhall  deftroy  that 
complication  of  laws,  which  is  none  of 
the  leafl  plagues  of  mankind. 

The  right  which  fociety  has  of  pu- 
nifhing  the  guilty,  mould  be  regarded  as  - 
a   condition   implied    in    the   advantages 
which  fociety  has  procured  them  $x  for 
without  this,  the  right  would  be  con- 
fined like  that  of  war,  to  that  which  is 
ftrictly  neceflary  to  deprive  an  enemy  of 
the  means  of  committing  injuries. — Pu- 
nishments are  not  lawful,  if  they  exceed 
that  which  is  neceflary  to  counteract  thofe 
motives   to  commit  crimes  prevailing  in 
the   majority  of  individuals  ;    and  they 
ought  as  much  as  poflible  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  fame  pafiions,  that  induced  the 
crime.      Laftly,  they  ought  to  be  pro- 
portioned  to  the  crimes  5    that  is,  they 
ought  to  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  in 
proportion  to  the  injury  they  occafion  to 
the  individual  who  is  their  victim,  or  to 
the  intereft  that  fociety  has  to  fupprefs 
the  crime. 

But 
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But  it  mould  not  be  forgot  that  the 
certainty  of  punifhment  makes  a  ftronger 
impreflion  upon  the  man  who  is  tempted 

to  the  commiffion  of  a  crime,  and  is  more 

- 

likely  to  operate  as  a  preventive ;  than  the 
rigour  of  laws  and  the  feverity  of  pu- 
nifhment. 

The  form  upon  thefe  occafions  mould 
be  fuch,  that  every  man  of  coolnefs  and 
endowed  with  reafon  mould  fay  :  "  I 
"  confent  to  fubmit  myfelf  to  a  legifla- 
**  ture,  which  takes  every  poffible  pre- 
"  caution  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
"  commit  acrimeagainft  another;  which, 
"  if  I  am  accufed  unjuftly,  expofes  me 
f(  to  no  material  danger,  reflraint,  or  wan~ 
','  ton  privation  ;  and  which,  if  I  am 
"  guilty,  expofes  me  to  no  treatment, 
"  but  what  I  now  feel  to  be  juft.,> 

Let  the  accufed  then  be  treated  with 
the  fame  humanity,  the  fame  regard  that  he 
would  be  entitled  to,  if  his  innocence  were 
proved. — -Let  him  not  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  except  when  the  crime  of  which 
he  is  accufed  muft  be  punifhed  more  fe~ 
X   3  verely 
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verely  than  by  baniihment ;  and  even  in 
this  cafe,  if  he  is  merely  fufpedted,  let 
him  be  only  fummoned  and  obliged  to  a 
fixed  refidence  fo  as  to  be  watched  -,  let 
him  be  taken  into  cuftody  only  when  he 
attempts  to  make  his  efcape:  In  any  other 
cafe  let  him  not  be  committed  to  prifon, 
till  the  evidence  brought  againft  him  be 
fufficient  to  prove  his  guilt  (provided  he 
ihall  not  afterwards  fet  it  afide). 

To  take  away  from  a  criminal  all  hope 
of  efcaping  from  the  purfuit  of  the  laws, 
and  to  place  the  citizens  out  of  the  reach 
of  revenge,  let  a  public  accufer  only  be 
charged  with  criminal  profecutions  :  but 
let  the  law  alfo  allow  to  the  accufed, 
who  is  poor  and  delHtute  of  fupport,  the 
afliftance  of  a  public  pleader  ;  without, 
at  the  fame  time,  depriving  him  of  the 
liberty  of  procuring  other  helps. 

Let  a  witnefs  who  has  been  guilty  of 
perjury  be  liable  to  no  penalty,  if  he  re- 
tract  his  evidence  before  the  execution  of 
the  fentence* 

During 
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During  every  trial,  let  the  accufed  be 
permitted  to  bring  proofs  of  his  inno- 
cence,— Let  the  trial  be  abfolutely  pub- 
lic, and  the  proceedings  be  printed  at  the 
expence  of  the  ftate  at  a  certain  time, 
previous  to  the  final  decifion  *. 

Let  it  be  eftablifhed  by  law  what  evi- 
dence is  fufficient  to  condemn  a  culprit  $ 
left  the  judges,  in  fome  cafes,  mould  be 
mifled  by  appearances  :  but  let  this  evi- 
dence not  be  regarded  as  fufficient,  if  it 
appears  otherwiie  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  left  the  innocent  ftiould  be  the 
victim  either  of  chance,  which  might 
afifemble  fuch  evidence  againft  him  ;  or 
of  the  errors  which  the  legiflator  might 
have  made  in  confidering  this  evidence  as 
always  furnifhing  a  full  conviction. 

*  M.  Turgot  believed  that  the  printing  of  every 
trial  was  the  fureft  way  to  fave  the  citizens  from  the 
danger,  and  the  judges  from  the  misfortune  or  crime  of 
an  unjuft  condemnation.  This  expence  he  found  upon 
calculation  to  be  too  inconfiderable  to  form  a  fufficient 
motive  for  depriving  the  public  of  this  ufeful  benefit. 

X  4  Let 
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Let  the  law  determine  what  is  really 
criminal ;  let  it  point  out  with  precifion 
every  fpecies  of  crime,  and  the  punifh- 
rnent  that  fhould  be  annexed  to  it ;  with- 
out leaving  any  thing  to  be  pronounced 
by  the  court,  refpecting  the  qualification 
of  actions,  or  the  extent  of  the  punifh- 
ment,  but  fimply  the  matter  of  fact. 

Let   the    tribunal   which    decides   be 
formed  of  enlightened  men,  chofen  from 
the  clafs  of  citizens  that  is  moil  exempt 
from  popular  prejudices  -y  left  the  nature 
of  th,e  crime,  or  the  impreftion  it  may 
have  upon   their  minds,    fhould   induce 
them  to  condemn  an  innocent  perfon. — 
Let  the  tribunal  be  appropriated  to  this 
function  only ;  and  let  it  not  be  formed 
of  perpetual  members,  that  their  interefts 
as  a  body,  and  an  effrit  de  corps,  may  not 
miflead  their    judgment.      The   intereft 
that  all  have  that  no  crime  mould  go  un- 
punished,  renders   thefe   two  conditions 
necefTary  ;  and  we  ought  to  avoid  equally 
both  the  ignorance  and  the  prejudices  of 

juries, 
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juries,  called  by  chance  to  important  du- 
ties ;  and  the  indifference  and  fpirit  of 
routine  of  judges,  who  make  their  office 
a  trade. — Let  the  tribunal  be  fo  nume- 
rous that,  without  arligning  any  reafon, 
a  fufficient  number  of  challenges  may  be 
made  to  place  the  accufed  out  of  the 
power  of  fecret  influence ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  let  the  members  that  confti- 
tute  the  tribunal  be  chofen  with  fuch 
care,  that  the  challenges  may  not  give  to 
the  culprit  the  hope  of  impunity. — Let 
there  be  required,  in  order  to  condemn  a 
criminal,  a  very  confiderable  majority ; 
and  let  the  accufed  be  acquitted,  if  the 
majority  be  fmall;  without  expecting  the 
judges  to  alter  their  opinion,  which  ought 
to  be  influenced  by  truth  alone. 

If,  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  precautions, 
there  mould  exift  any  doubt,  let  it  be  al- 
ways interpreted  in  favour  of  the  accufed; 
and  let  the  execution  of  fevere  punifh- 
ment,  and  efpecially  that  of  death  (if  it 
can  ever  be  a  juft  punimment),  not  take 

place 
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place  till  it  has  obtained  the  confent  of 
the  fupreme  magiftrate  5  in  order  to  leave 
the  laft  refource  to  oppreffed  innocence. 

To  maintain  the  free  enjoyment  of  na- 
tural rights  againft  fraud  and  violence ; 
to  fubjecl:  to  legal  forms  the  bargains  that 
men  may  legitimately  make  with  one  an- 
other ;  to  eftablifh  regular  modes  of  ac- 
quiring, of  tranfmitting,  and  of  receiving 
property ;  to  fubject  to  common  rules 
fuch  actions  as  in  the  focial  ftate  the  fup- 
port  of  the  rights  of  each  individual  re- 
quire mould  be  fubjecled  to  them;  thefe 
are  the  limits  of  the  rights  of  fociety  over 
individuals.  —  Other  laws  can  have  no 
other  objed:,  than  to  regulate  the  manner 
in  which  the  public  authority  mould  ex- 
ercife  its  functions. — Religion  ought  no 
more  to  be  the  objecl:  of  laws  than  our 
modes  of  living,  or  our  modes  of  drefs. 

Society  by  drawing  men  to  one  an- 
other, increafes  the  influence  of  every  in- 
dividual over  the  happinefs  of  another; 

and 
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and  though,  in  the  flrid  fenfe  of  the  word, 
duties  may  be  reduced  to  the  iimple  one 
of  juftice  (that  is,  of  not  violating  any  of 
the  natural  rights  of  another  man),  {till 
there  mould  arife  from  this  influence 
duties  of  another  nature,  which  confifl  in 
regulating  our  conduct  fo  as  to  contri- 
bute to  the  happinefs  of  others. — The 
recompence  of  thefe  virtues  is  to  be 
found  in  our  own  hearts,  and  in  the  be- 
nevolence of  thofe  around  us. — Few  men 
are  called  to  public  virtues  that  require 
great  facrirlces.  In  a  flare  governed  by 
wife  laws  fuch  virtues  are  feldom  necef- 
fary  ;  and  in  other  flates  they  are  ftill 
more  feldom  productive  of  any  benefit. 
They  are  domeftic'  virtues,  and  fuch  as 
become  all  men,  and  which  influence  the 
Well-being  of  thofe  with  whom  we  have 
particular  ties  3  which  if  they  were  ge- 
nerally practifed,  would  contribute  moil 
to  the  general  happinefs  of  an  extenfive 
fociety. 

But   thefe  private  virtues,  which  in- 
clude 
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elude  what  are  called  morals,  have  not 
been  practifed  generally  by  any  nation. 
They  are  incompatible  with  domeftic 
flavery,  and  the  outrages  to  human  na- 
ture, that  necerTarily  follow  from  it  ; 
they  are  incompatible  with  the  favage 
contempt  for  foreign  nations  ;  and,  in 
one  word,  with  the  cuftoms  and  fpirit  of 
antiquity.  It  will  be  equally  fruitlefs  to 
fearch  for  them  among  the  favage  and  fu- 
perftitious  nations  which  have  fucceeded 
the  Romans,  or  among  the  enflaved  na- 
tions of  Aria.  They  are  ftill  rare  among 
ourfelves,  who  have  added  the  corruption 
arifing  from  a  mercantile  fpirit,  to  the 
difgraceful  remains  of  the  prejudices  of 
our  anceflors. 

How  comes  it  then  that  good  morals 
have  never  existed  with  any  people  ? — It 
is  that  there  have  never  exifted  good 
laws  1  it  is  that  laws  have  always  flattered, 
inilead  of  fuppreffing  the  vices  of  huma- 
nity 5  it  is  that,  being  made  at  the  mere 

caprice 
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caprice  of  the  powerful,  laws  have  ever 
confecrated  the  tyranny  of  huibands  over 
their  wives,  of  fathers  over  their  children, 
of  matters  over  their  flaves,  of  the  rich 
over  the  poor,  of  the  great  over  the  little, 
or   of  the   populace   over   the   citizens. 
Faithful  interpreters  of  vanity,  they  have 
divided  men  into  ranks  and  claries,  in  op- 
pofition  to  nature  which  tends  to  unite 
them.     Every  where  they  have  lent  their 
aid  to  fupport  impofture  and  monopoly, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  ftifle  honeft  and 
peaceable  induitry.      Every  where  they 
have  violated  by  criminal  laws  the  rights 
of  humanity ;   by  civil  laws,  the  rights 
of  property ;   and  by  the  laws  of  taxa- 
tion and  of  executive  power,  the  rights  of 
liberty.    Every  where  their  complication, 
as  well  as  their  unjurt  provifions,   have 
tended  to  excite  fraud;  and  to  create  op- 
pofite  interefts,  and  make  men  enemies  to 
one  another.      Every   where  they  have 
countenanced     inequality    of    fortunes, 
-  which  plunges  a  fmall  part  of  the  citizens 

in 
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in  corruption,  in  order  to  confign  the 
reft  to  abjectnefs  and  mifery. 

Let  us  only  fuppofe  the  code  of  nature 
and  reafon  to  be  lubflituted,  in  the  place 
of  the  codes  of  legiflation  that  at  prefent 
fnbfift  -,  and  every  thing  muft  necenarily 
be  changed. — Laws  refpecting  marriage 
and  fucceffion  being  more  conformed  to 
nature,  would  tend  to  promote  peace  in 
families,  and  to  divide  fortunes  with  more 
equality.  The  liberty  of  commerce  and 
©f  induftry  would  alfo  favour  this  more 
equal  distribution ;  and  prevent  at  the 
fame  time,  the  pooreft  and  the  weakeft 
members  of  fociety  from  experiencing 
the  oppreffion,  and  groaning  under  the 
dependence  of  ricji  merchants  and  privi- 
leged artifans.  A  mode  of  taxation  al- 
to 

ways  fimple  and  free  from  vexation, 
would  give  at  once  mildnefs  and  energy 
to  the  minds  of  a  people,  at  prefent  de- 
graded or  difguiled  by  the  perpetual  ex- 
perience of  fifcal  tyranny.  We  mould 
then  not  longer  fee  any  of  thofe  fortunes 
4  made 
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made  by  farming  and  banking  ;  which 
are  the  fource  of  luxury  and  corruption 
to  the  man  who  polTenes  them,  and  of 
degradation  to  thofe  who  envy  him,  or 
who  fell  themfelves  to  his  paffions.  The 
fuppreffion  of  thofe  humiliating  diftinc- 
tions  between  the  clanes  of  citizens,  which 
perpetuate  wealth  and  pride  to  individual 
families,  would  prevent  one  part  of  fo- 
ciety  from  believing  themfelves  born  to 
fubmit  to  the  pride  and  caprice  of  an- 
other, or  from  thinking  it  neceffary  to 
revenge  oppreffion  by  fraud.  Morals 
would  have  the  further  advantage  of  de- 
flroying  that  multitude  of  petty  places, 
which  are  ufelefs  in  a  well-regulated  go- 
vernment ;  and  which,  being  obtained 
by  favour,  ferve  only  to  nourifh  idlenefs, 
intrigue,  and  the  fpirit  of  fervility  :  and 
corruptions  would  difappear,  becaufe  the 
fource  from  which  they  fpring  would  be 
dried  up. 

It  is  by  wife  laws  which  tend  to  divide 
property,  that  luxury  mould  be  attacked, 

Luxurv 
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Luxury  is  the  offspring  of  inequalities  of 
fortune,  and  mud  neceifarily  refult  from 
them.  Sumptuary  laws  are  unjuft,  and 
hurt  induftry ;  they  are  evaded  -}  or  elfe 
by  fecuring  the  continuance  of  wealth  in 
individual  families,  they  tend  to  perpe- 
tuate this  inequality,  whofe  confequences 
are  more  dangerous  than  thofe  of  luxury. 

It  was  in  bad  laws  that  M*  Turgot  faw 
the  fource  of  bad  morals  * ;  and  it  was 
for  this  reafon  (though  the  principles  of 
morality  to  which  he  fcrupuloufly  con- 
formed himfelf  were  very  refined)  that 
he  mowed  fo  much  indulgence  in  his 
judgments.  Whatever  was  free  from  the 
appearance  of  meannefs,  hypocrify,  cruel- 
ty, contempt  for  the  rights  of  mankind, 
or  tyranny,  eafily  found  favour  in  his  en- 

*  The  maxim  of  an  ancient  writer  has  frequently 
been  quoted,  quidvan&fine  moribus  leges  proficient  f  Few 
maxims  are  more  unphilofophical,  or  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  more  harm.  The  contrary  maxim  is  more 
true,  quid  vanifme  legibus  mores  proficient  f 

lightened 
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lightened  eyes  j  he  thought  the  fault  more 
in  focial  inftitutions,  than  in  men  ;  and 
when  weakneffes  and  even  vices  were 
joined  with  eftimable  qualities  or  real 
virtues,  he  believed  that  the  latter  be- 
longed to  man,  and  that  the  former  were 
foreign  to  his  nature. 

The  true  intereft  then  of  the  people  is 
to  be  fubjecled  to  a  legiflation  which^ 
while  it  refpecls  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  mankind,  is  folely  intent  upon 
procuring  it ;  and  which,  faithful  to  the 
principles  of  an  enlightened  reafon,  feeks 
only  the  fureft  and  fimpleft  means  of  ob- 
taining this  end. — Whatever  be  the  form 
of  government  to  which  the  people  are 
fubjecled,  a  free  commerce,  an  unreftrict- 
ed  induftry,  a  taxation  levied  directly 
upon  land,  civil  laws  diftinguifhed  for 
their  fimplicity,  criminal  laws  for  their 
juftice  and  humanity  (and  which,  found- 
ed upon  the  nature  of  man  and  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  deduced  from  thefe  principles 
by  reafon,  ought  to  be  every  where  the 
Y  fame)  $-— 
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fame); — this  is  what  would  conftitute 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  this  might 
every  where  produce  their  happinefs  and 
their  virtues. 

However  thefe  principles  may  have  been 
departed  from,  it  is  ftill  the  intereft  of  the 
people  to  revive  them  -,.  whatever  be  their 
form  of  government,  morals,  religion, 
cufloms,  and  opinions.  It  mould  there- 
fore be  the  object  of  political  writers  to 
determine  what  thefe  laws  ought  to  be., 
and  to  difcover  the  means  of  rendering 
them  as  fimple  and  as  perfect  as  poffiblej 
inftead  of  confidering  what  laws  are  cal- 
culated for  one  degree  of  latitude  rather 
than  another  -,  and  what  inftitutions  are- 
the  moil:  proper  to  exalt  certain  paffions, 
to  favour  the  interefts  of  certain  claries  of 
men,  to  fupport  the  different  fpecies  of 
tyranny,  and  to  perpetuate  prejudices 
more  or  lefs  abfurd. 

If  laws  were  made  upon  thefe  princi- 
ples, the  fubjects  of  a  monarchy,  in  fpite 
®f  a  few  individual  abufes  of  power,  would 

in. 
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in  reality  be  much  more  free  than  the 
fubjecT-S  of  pretended  republican  govern- 
ments, who  make  boafl  of  their  li- 
berty.—If  we  examine  what  are  called 
free  governments,  we  mall  in  effect  find 
men  fubjected  there  to  a  multitude  of 
reftraints,  which  they  intimately  feel  and 
groan  under  j  but  againft  which  they 
do  not  exclaim,  becaufe  not  entering 
into  the  idea  of  ilavery,  which  their  pre- 
judices lead  them  to  form.  If  we  ftili 
farther  confider  the  countries  where  even 
the  appearance  of  political  liberty  does 
not  exift,  we  ihall  find  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  vexations  of  which  they  com** 
plain,  fpring  from  defective  legiflation, 
and  not  from  the  privation  of  liberty.— 
If  juft  laws  were  eflablilhed  in  thefe 
countries,  and  confecrated  by  common 
confent,  as  the  only  laws  conformable  to 
nature  and  reafon,  fuch  laws  would  be 
refpected.  To  prove  this,  we  need  only 
turn  our  eyes  to  that  multiplicity  of  ab- 
furd  laws  which  have  debafed  and  tor- 
Y  2  mented 
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mented  mankind,  and  every  one  of  which 
have  been  instituted  from  motives  found- 
ed upon  popular  error.— With  fimple 
laws  we  mould  have  little  to  fear  from  a 
government  which  would  become  almofl 
inactive,  as  it  would  have  furrendered  to 
other  hands  the  regulation  and  eontroul 
of  every  thing.  Thus  ariftocracy,  which 
is  every  where  fo  powerful,  and  which 
is  the  offspring  of  inequality  of  fortune, 
would  no  longer  be  formidable.  Every 
indirect  mode  of  oppreffion  would  be  de- 
ftroyed  ;  direct  and  avowed  abufes  of 
power  would  feldom  be  experienced,  and 
would  affect  merely  a  few  individuals, 
and,  in  ihort,  would  only  prevail  in  ex- 
traordinary emergencies  *. 

*  It  would  feldom  be  the  intereft  of  a  prince  to 
abufe  his  power,  and  he  only  is  capable  of  doing  it 
dire&ly,  in  a  monarchy.  This  intereft:  may  be  greater 
in  the  minifters  than  in  the  king,  and  in  the  grandees 
or  fubaltern  agents  of  government  greater  than  in  the 
minifters :  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  the  lat- 
ter can  exercife  any  but  an  indirect  oppreffrgn. 

If 
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If  we  confider  the  fimilarity  of  one 
people  to  another,  we  may  affert,  that  na- 
tional interest  cannot  be  concerned  in  thofe 
cafes  where  thefe  interefls  are  faid  to  be 
oppoiite.     Indeed,  if  the  heads  of  a  na- 
tion could  derive  real  advantage  from  the 
fubj ligation  of  another   nation,  it  is   in 
efFeel:  impoffible  that  this  advantage  mould 
extend  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
— The  more  a  people  mail  be  furround- 
ed  with  rich,  powerful,  and  induftrjous 
neighbours,  the  more  readily  it  will  find 
among   them    the  fupply  of  its   wants, 
and  the  encouragement   of  its  industry. 
It  would  doubtlefs  be  obliged  to  cultivate 
no  other  commodities  than  fuch  as  were 
beft  adapted  to  the  nature  of  its  foil,  and 
to  practice  only  fuch  kind   of  induftry 
as    could   refill:  competition ;    but   this, 
inftead  of  being  a  difadvantage,  would, 
on  the  contrary,  be  a  general  benefit.-— 
Freedom  of  foreign  commerce  is  the  only 
way  by  which  we  can  place  commerce 
Y  3  out 
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out  of  the  power  of  monopoly.     It  is  of 
equal  importance  that  in  the  fale  of  our 
commodities  foreign  competition  mould 
render  us  independent  of  national  mer- 
chants j  and  that  this  fame  competition, 
by  fupplying  us  with  foreign  merchan- 
dize, mould  protect  us  from  the  avidity 
of  our  own  manufacturers.-— Even  if  other 
nations  mould  prohibit  our  commodities, 
and  fhut  their  ports  againft  us,  it  would 
flill  be  our  interefl  to  let  our  ports  remain 
open  ;  a  reciprocity  of  prohibitions  ferv- 
ing  no  other  purpofe  than  to  deprive  us  of 
foreign  fuccour,  and  to  oblige  us  to  pay 
dearer  for  our  wants. — It  is  for  the  com- 
mon interefl  of  nations  to  be  well-govern- 
ed in  their  tran factions  with  each  other, 
to  be  as  jufl  in  their  dealings   with  fo- 
reigners as  in  dealings  among  themfelves, 
and  to  preferve  peace  with  neighbouring 
powers.— Wars  of  vanity,  ambition,  and 
commerce,  are  equally  fruitlefs.     It  can 
never  be  the  interefl  of  one  nation  to  at- 
tack another,  to  reflrict  the   liberty  of 

another. 
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another,  or  to  monopolize  one  branch  of 
commerce,  to  the  exclufion  of  its  neigh- 
bour.    This  may  be  considered  as  a  ge- 
neral maxim,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  the  in- 
tereft of  a  nation  is  faid  to  be  in  unifon 
with  the  common  intereft  of  every  indi- 
vidual,  and  as  the  real  intereft  of  every 
individual  differs  not  from  the  common 
intereft  of  fociety.     The  more  good  laws 
prevail  in  a  nation,  the  more  feldom  does 
it  experience  war.     Thofe  are  bad  laws 
which  produce  both  national  hatred  and 
animofity,  and  the  reftlefs  and  perturbed 
parlions   which   have   poffeffed  fo   many 
nations. 

It  will  not  appear  aftoniihing  that  ideas 
fo  fimple  and  fo  natural  mould  have  re- 
mained fo  long  in  obfcurity,  if  we  con- 
fider  in  how  few  countries,  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  hiftory,  mankind  have  cul- 
tivated their  reafon  -,  and  how  recent  is  the 
period  fince  any  have  been  permitted  to 
cultivate  it  freely.  The  method  of  arriv- 
ing at  precife  truths  by  the  analyfis  of 
Y  4  our 
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our  ideas,  was  not  applied  even  to  the 
mathematics  till  the  laft  century  :  and  it 
was  about  the  end  of  the  laft  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century  that  it  was 
extended  to  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
and  diffufed  itfelf  through  almoft  all  the 
nations  of  Europe. — But  it  will  appear 
perhaps  ftill   more  aftonifhing,  that  the 
greater  part  of  thefe  truths  of  political 
ceconomy  have  not  been  adopted  by  every 
mind  at  the  moment  in  which  they  have 
been  propofed.     The  fault   may  doubt- 
lefs,   to   a  certain  degree,   be  attributed 
to  the  intereft  and  the  paffions  of  men  ; 
but  this  is  not  a  fufficient  reafon.     The 
men  who  have  a  temporary  intereft  in 
combating  thefe  truths,  do  not  form  the 
moll:  numerous  part  of  fociety,  nor  the 
part  which  has  moft  influence  over  the 
general  opinion.— What  then  is  the  caufe 
that  thofe  iimple  and  important   truths 
have  hitherto  made  fo  little  progrefs  ? 

The  majority,  from  the  defect  of  edu- 
cation, or  from  not  having  accuftomed 
themfelves  to  a  habit  of  thinking,  judge 

in 
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in  no  cafe  for  themfelves,  but  receive  all 
their  opinions  from  another.  To  judge 
for  himfelf,  it  is  neceflary  that  a  man 
mould  be  able  to  analyze  the  proportions 
which  he  examines,  and  the  arguments 
by  which  they  are  fupported ;  a  work 
that  requires  time,  labour,  and  in  almofl 
all  questions  certain  preliminary  fludies. 
In  the  fcience  of  natural  philoibphy,  a 
man  readily  allows  his  ignorance  -,  he  ac- 
knowledges that  to  underftand  it  requires 
confiderable  ftudy ;  and  being  acquainted 
with  thofe  who  have  the  reputation  of 
being  informed  upon  the  fubjecT:,  to  them 
he  refers  himfelf;  and  it  is  enough,  that 
a  few  enlightened  men  agree  upon  any 
philofophical  truth,  for  the  reft  to  be- 
lieve and  to  profefs  it. — It  is  not  fo  in  the 
fubjecl:  of  political  ceconomy.  Here  every 
man  thinks  himfelf  competent  to  judge : 
He  cannot  imagine  that  a  fcience,  which 
merely  employs  the  common  terms  of 
language,  can  require  investigation  :  He 
confounds  the  focial  right  of  having  an 
opinion  upon  whatever  interests  fociety, 

with 
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with  that  of  pronouncing  upon  the  truth 
of  a  proportion,  a  right  to  which  infor- 
mation only  can  cntitlehim:  He  is  defirous 
of  judging,  and  he  deceives  himfelf  *. 

The  only  fource  of  public  happinefs  is 
the  pofTeiTion  of  truths  to  which  the  order 
of  fociety  may  be  conformed.  It  is  there- 
fore ufeful,  and  even  neceffary,  to  increafe 
and  efpecially  to  difrufe  knowledge.     In 

*  M.  Turgot  often  faid,  that  if  an  aflembly  of 
ilates,  a  company  of  magiftrates,  or  a  body  of  prelates 
and  do£iors,  fhould  be  defirous  of  judging  for  them- 
felves  in  queflions  of  aftronomy  and  natural  philofo- 
phy,  and  fiiould  believe  themfelves  entitled  to  decide 
upon  them  ;  they  would  as  often  deceive  themfelves, 
as  upon  fubjects  of  government,  commerce,  legifla- 
tion,  &c.  &c. — He  might  have  cited  more  than  one 
inftance  of  it :  at  this  very  moment  the  hiftory  of 
magnetifm  or  bletonifm  equally  prove  to  what  a  de- 
gree opinion  may  be  milled,  when  the  ignorant  ceafe 
to  truft  to  the  learned  ^rrihe^ubjecT:  of  natural  philo- 
sophy.' [N.  B.  The  author  refers  here  to  the  favour- 
ers of  thofe  who  pretend  to  fkilljn  animal  magnetifm  ; 
and  to  the  patron^  of  Bleton,  who  affirmed,  that  he 
had  the  peculiar  power  of  d^covering  fprings  of  water 
which  lay  underneath  him,  though  concealed  from 
view  at  great  depths  in  the  earth.— Additional  note  by 
the  Tranflaror.J 

9  a  nation, 
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a  nation,  where  the  majority  of  citizens 
were  truly  enlightened,  and  free  from  pre- 
judice, it  is  impoffible  that  any  laws  but 
fuch  as  are  wife  and  juft  mould  be  efia- 
blifhed  ;  and  even  a  nation  which  derived 
its  laws  from  the  genius  of  a  fuperior 
man,  could  not  long  remain  in  ignorance, 
The  majority  of  men,  obliged,  in  order  to 
procure  a  livelihood,  to  follow  a  profef- 
iion  which  engroffed  all  their  time,  would 
doubtlefs  be  able  to  employ  but  a  very 
fmall  portion  of  it  in  acquiring  infor- 
mation ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  if 
the  laws  were  good,  if  they  condemned 
no  clafs  of  citizens  to  humiliating  cir- 
cumftances,  and  favoured  the  more  equal 
diflribution  of  property  and  riches,  the 
number  of  poor  would  be  lefs,  and  the 
time  that  each  family  might  devote  to  the 
bufinefs  of  education  would  be  lefs  re- 
ftri&ed. 

In  confidering  the  degree  of  phyiicals 
moral,  and  political  information,  that  it 
Would  be  eligible  to  give  to  every  man, 
and  that  would  be  fufrlcient  for  the  com- 
mon 
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mon  practice  of  life,  that  mould  alfo  be 
attainable  by  minds  the  leaft  difpofed  to 
iludy,  and  mould  develope  the  germ  of 
talents  wherever  nature  has  bellowed  it, 
and  that  ihould  ferve  to  diminifh  not 
only  the  inequality  among  men  of  differ- 
ent claries,  but  even  the  evil  confequences 
both  of  natural  inequality,  and  of  ine- 
quality of  information  $  in  considering 
this  (I  fay)  M.  Turgot  obierved,  that  the 
obftacle  that  oppofed  itfelf  to  the  uni- 
verfal  attainment  of  this  degree  of  know- 
ledge, refulted  not  from  nature,  but  from 
our  own  arbitrary  institutions. 

If  we  were  to  teach  our  children  no- 
thing but  truths,  and  to  talk  with  them 
only  of  what  they  could  understand, 
there  would  fcarcely  be  any  more  falfe 
thinkers.  — We  mould  more  eafily  learn 
to  read  and  write  a  language  correctly,  if 
orthography  anfwered  exactly  to  pronun- 
ciation *.— . If  weights  and  meafures  were 

every 

*  M.  Turgot  had  formed  a  complete  lift  of  all  the 
founds  Qf  language,  to  each  of  which  he  propofed  to 

fix 
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every  where  the  fame,  and  their  divifions 
»  and  fubdivifions  were  formed  after  a  fim- 
ple  and  commodious  method,  befides  the 
advantage  which  commerce  would  derive 
from  it,  other  advantages  would  refult 
from  the  eafe  with  which  we  mould  ac- 
quire juft  and  accurate  ideas,  upon  a  fub- 
ject  of  importance  to  the  whole  conduct 
of  life. — A  morality  founded  upon  the 
nature  of  man,  and  upon  reafon,  where 
inftruction  would  begin  by  the  analyfis 
and  the  developement  of  moral  ideas-, 
would  find  an  eafy  accefs  to  every  under- 
Handing. — If  laws  were  the  fimple  con- 
fequences  of  the  general  principles  of  na« 
tural  right,  almoft  every  man  would  ac- 
quire a  competent  knowledge  for  the  re- 
gulation of  his  conduct  y  not  only  becaufe 
the  laws  would  be  more  fimple,  would 

fix  an  alphabetical  character.  As  all  the  fhades  of  pro- 
nunciation entered  into  this  lift,  he  had  carried  it  to  at 
leaft  thirty-eight  characters,  by  means  of  which  we 
might  have  learned  to  read  and  write  with  great  faci- 
lity. This  work  has  not  been  found  among  his  pa- 
pers* 

embrace 
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embrace  fewer  objects,  and  be  written  in 
a  more  intelligible  ftyle,  but  becaufe  alfo, 
by  being  connected  with  one  another,  and 
being  deduced  from  the  fame  principles, 
they  would  more  eafily  be  engraved  upon 
the  memory*. — In  fine,  if  more  philo- 
fophy  and  fyftem  was  introduced  into  the 
fcience  of  natural  philofophy,  and  into  its 
application  to  the  arts,  it  is  obvious  with 

*  It  is  a  difcouraging  confederation,  that  in  every 
nation  of  Europe  men  are  fubjedled  to  a  multiplicity  of 
civil  and  political  laws  which  they  do  not  underftand. 
England  is  not  exempted  from  the  general  misfortune* 
I.  In  its  criminal  laws  all  that  does  not  relate  to  ac- 
tual procefs,  is  as  complicated  and  as  obfcure  as  in 
any  other  nation.  2.  Its  civil  laws  are  a  chef-d'oeuvre 
of  juridical  fubtlety,  and  prove  how  defective  this 
boafted  conftitution  is,  which  has  not  even  thought  of 
reforming  this  abufe.  3.  Its  laws  of  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  finance,  do  not  fall  fhort,  in  complication 
and  irrationality,  of  thofe  of  any  nation  upon  earth. 
4.  Its  political  legislation  is  not  exempt  from  this  de- 
feel:  ;  and  the  late  conteft  refpefting  the  legality  of  the 
Weftmjnfter  election  (that  is,  refpecYing  a  fubjecl:  the 
rnoft  important  to  the  liberty  of  the  people)  is  a  fink- 
ing proof  Q.f  it- 
how 
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fiow  much  greater  facility  their  elements 
would  be  acquired. — Since  then  a  public 
education,  truly  worthy  of  the  name,  is 
not  a  chimera,-  the  care  of  eflablifliing  and 
of  perfecting  it,  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
firft  duties  of  thofe  who  guide  a  nation  ; 
and  they  ought  above  all  to  be  cautious 
of  not  abandoning  it  to  the  management 
©f  priefts,  whofe  direct  influence  over  the 
morals  of  the  peopk  is  incompatible  with 
the  good  order  of  ibciety. 

M.  Turgot  considered  as  of  great  im- 
portance every  method  of  fimplifying 
and  rendering  more  eafy  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  whatever  they  might  be.  It  is 
impoflible  to  deftroy  inequality  of  intel- 
lect and  of  information  among  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  human  fpecies ;  for  it  is  the 
remit  of  nature  and  of  the  ftate  of  fociety, 
and  to  flop  the  efforts  of  fuperior  minds 
would  be  hurtful  :  but  (and  this  is  the 
end  that  we  mould  propofe  to  ourfelves 
in  fociety)  it  is  poflible  fo  to  manage,  as 
that  each  man,  being  inflructed  in  what- 
ever he  ought  to  know,  and  being  pre- 
ferred 
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ferved  from  errors  by  education  and  mel<* 
tered  from  the  frauds  of  every  fpecies  of 
impofture  -,  fuperiority  of  information 
and  of  talents  mall  be  an  advantage  to 
the  man  who  pofTefTes  it,  without  being 
the  means  of  fubjecting  others  to  a  de- 
pendence upon  him,  or  of  rendering  them 
the  victims  of  his  cunning. — We  mall 
beft  arrive  at  this  end  by  facilitating  in- 
ftrudtion  by  fimple  and  perfpicuous  me- 
thods, and  by  creating  and  ftrengthening 
the  habit  of  receiving  it,  and  by  adopt- 
ing clear  ideas.  Juftnefs  of  thinking  is 
all  that  would  then  be  requifite  to  pre- 
vent one  man  from  having  an  advantage 
over  another  in  the  common  functions  of 
life  3  for  juftnefs  of  thinking  is  of  all 
qualities  that  which  has  moft  influence 
upon  the  detail  of  conduct,  and  that  which 
nature  has  beftowed  mod  equally  and  uni- 
verfally  *.  «• 

Every 

*  If  we  consider  that  every  where  without  excep- 
tion, education  has  confifted,  and  ftill  in  a  great  mea- 

fure 
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Every  obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  know- 
ledge is  an  evil :  let  the  prefs  therefore 
be  free.  The  liberty  of  the  prefs  can- 
not be  reftricted  without  re  finding  the 
exercife  of  natural  rights. — -In  reality 
what  is  it  to  print  ?  It  is  to  fubmit  our 
opinions  and  our  ideas  to  the  infpeclion 
of  other  men.  Now  what  is  there  in 
this  act  contrary  to  the  rights  of  another? 
Befides,  is  not  the  examination  of  the  opi- 
nions and  the  thoughts  of  other  men  a 
road  that  leads  to  truth  ?  Truth  is  a  real 
good,  and  fociety  can  have  no  right  to 
deprive  any  individual  of  the  means  of 
acquiring  it.  The  danger  of  the  abufe 
of  the  prefs  is  nothing. — If  general  opi- 
nions are  the  fubjecl:  in  queftion,  all  truth 
is  ufeful,  and  a  printed  error  cannot  be 
dangerous,  at  leaft  while  we  have  the 
liberty  of  attacking  it.     Are  the  rights 

fure  confifts,  in  filling  the  heads  of  children  with  ab  • 
furdities,  we  fhall  acknowledge,  that  more  facls  are  fa- 
vourable than  contrary  to  this  opinion. 

Z  of 
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of  individuals,  or  anions  that  affect  pah- 
lie  order,  the  fubject  of  difcuffion  ?  It  is 
then  that  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs  would  be  ftill  more  tyrannical, 
fince  to  the  general  right  of  publishing 
our  ideas,  there  is  added  the  right  not  lefs 
facred  of  difcufiing  our  interefls. 

Let  us  therefore  examine,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  right,  in  what  cafe  the 
freedom  of  the  prefs  can  be  criminal ;  let 
us  then,  as  we  do  in  other  cafes,  deter- 
mine in  what  the  crime  confifts ;  let  us 
iix  upon  the  means  of  afcertaining  it  £ 
and  let  it  be  fuhject  to  a  penalty.  But 
let  us  no  more  deprive  any  citizen  of  the 
privilege  of  the  prefs,  than  we  would  de- 
prive him  of  the  ufe  of  a  valuable  inflru- 
ment,  though  he  may  abufe  it  to  perpe- 
trate a  crime  *„■ 

■  M.  Turgot 

*  M.  Turgot  had  formed  the  plan  of  this  impor- 
tant part  of  legislation.  In  no  country  of  Europe 
-does  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  really  exift  j  it  is  every 
where  reftrifted  by  laws.    In  England  it  is  true  thefe 
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M.  Turgot  regarded  the  art  of  print- 
ing as  the  mod  ufeful  invention  to  man- 
kind. It  is  this  which  fecures  to  them 
the  enjoyment  of  truth,  and  thofe  valua- 
ble advantages  which  every  fucceeding 
generation  will  derive  from  the  never- 
cealing  progrefs  of  knowledge.  Where- 
ever  the  freedom  of  the  prefs  mall  be  ef- 
tablifhed,  truth  will  be  completed  by  tri- 
umphing over  error,  and  abufes  will  dis- 
appear in  the  end.  Great  injuries  to  in- 
dividuals will  be  more  impracticable,  as 
the  general  opinion  will  rontroul  autho- 
rity wherever  it  mall  be  vefted; — >but  in 
order  that  its  force  may  be  full  and  pro- 
perly directed,  this  opinion  mould  be  ex* 
prerled  and  public* 

laws  Are  obfolete,  or  rather  they  are  executed  arbitra- 
rily ;  and  as  the  public  opinion  is  in  favour  of  liberty, 
the  decisions  of  juries  are  almoft  always  partial  to  it. 
From  hence  refults  an  inconvenience  :  libels  are  to- 
lerated beyond  juft  bounds,  and  this  has  contributed  to 
diminifh,  and  has  nearly  deftroyed  «i  England  the  in- 
fluence of  honour. 

Z  2  The 
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The  political  principles  of  M.  Turgot 
went  far  beyond  thofe  which  he  found 
prevailing  in  almoft  every  nation,  and  the 
hope  of  feeing  any  approach  made  to 
them  was  frill  more  diftant.  This  sera  will 
perhaps  one  day  arrive  to  every  country  ; 
but  if  the  wifdom  of  governments,  or  the 
efforts  of  enlightened  men  would  haften 
this  period  in  different  nations,  it  fhould 
not  be  by  the  fame  means :  and  the  firfl 
object  we  mould  have  in  view  in  examin- 
ing the  conftitutions,  the  cuftoms,  and 
the  prejudices  of  different  people,  mould 
relate  to  the  greater  or  lefs  facility  with 
which  they  may  be  brought  to  that  which 
is  truly  right. 

A  republic  an  conjlitution  is  the  be  ft  of 
all.  It  is  that  in  which  all  the  rights  of 
man  are  prefervedj  iince  that  of  exercifing 
legiflative  power  either  by  himfelf,  or 
by  his  reprefentatives,  is  one  of  thefe 
rights.  M.  Turgot  often  faid,  I  have 
never  known  a  truly  republican  conjlitu- 
tion ', 
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tkn  *  ;  that  is,  a  country  where  perfons 
of  property  had  an  equal  right  to  concur 
in  the  formation  of  laws,  to  regulate  the 
conflitution  of  the  afTemblies  which  di- 
gefl  and  promulgate  thefe  laws,  to  give  a 
fanction  to  them  by  their  fufTrage,  and  to 
alter  by  a  regular  deliberation  the  form 
of  every  public  inftitution.  Wherever 
thefe  rights  do  not  exift  in  a  legal  manner, 
it  is  not  a  republic,  but  an  ariftocracy 
more  or  lefs  corrupt  to  which  we  give  the 
name.  —  We  may   regard  thofe  govern- 

*  M.  Turgot  died  before  the  conclufion  of  the  war. 
He  was  alarmed  for  the  United  States  of  America,  on 
account  of  the  influence  of  the  mercantile  fpirit  and. 
Englifh  prejudices,  with  refpect  to  the  conflitution  of 
ftates,  taxation,  prohibitory  laws,  exelufive  commerce, 
&c.  &c.  (See  his  letter  to  Dr.  Price.)  The  sera  of 
peace  was  a  critical  period  for  the  United  States,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  forefee  the  confequences  of  it.  Even 
at  prefent  it  is  not  eafy  to  pronounce  refpe£ting  the 
future,  fiftce  the  fate  of  American  liberty  is  attached  to 
the  exiftejnce  of  the  hereditary  and  military  ariftocracy, 
which  the  officers  of  the  army  have  attempted  to  efta- 
fclifh  under  the  title  of  the  Order  of  Cincinnam. 

%  3  ments 
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ments  as  the  moft  prejudicial  to  the  ge- 
neral happinefs,  in  which  the  men  who 
exercife  authority  have  an  intereft  con- 
trary to  the  general  intereft ;  beeaufe  it  is 
in  fuc-h  governments  that  men  do  evil  vo- 
luntarily. Thofe  forms  of  government 
come  next,  which  oppofe  the  moft  obsta- 
cles to  knowledge,  and  in  which  it  re- 
quires ftronger  efforts,  and  more  time,  to. 
bend  the  public  opinion  to  truth  j  where 
this  public  opinion  has  leaft  power ;  and 
where  it  is  moft  difficult  to  form  and  ex- 
ecute a  regular  plan  of  reformation. 

The  right  of  contributing  equally  to 
the  formation  of  laws  is  doubtlefs  an 
effential,  and  inalienable  right  belonging* 
to  every  land-holder,  and  againft  which 
no  prefcription  can  operate.  But  in  the 
adlual  ftate  of  fociety,  the  exercife  of  this 
right  would  be  almoft  nugatory  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  ;  and  the  free  and 
iecure  enjoyment  of  their  other  rights  has 
a  much  more  extenfive  influence  upon  the 
happinefs  of  almoft  all  the  citizens,     Be- 

fides, 
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fides,  this  right  has  no  longer  the  fame 
importance  if  we  regard  the  laws,  not  as 
the  expreffion  of  the  arbitrary  caprice  of 
the  majority ;  but  as  truths  deduced  by 
reafon  from  principles  of  natural  right, 
and  adopted  as  fuch  by  the  majority.  The 
only  difTerence  therefore  is,  that  in  one 
-conftitution  the  confent  to  thefe  truths  is 
tacit  j  while  in  another  it  is  public,  and 
fubjecled  to  certain  legal  and  regular 
forms  :  thus,  inftead  of  the  very  impor- 
tant advantage  of  not  being  fubject  to  the 
arbitrary  caprice  of  another,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  being  fubject  only  to  en- 
lightened reafon,  which  impofes  no  laws 
but  fuch  as  are  ufeful  to  the  general  hap- 
pinefs,  and  of  living  under  a  conftitution 
that  can  give  us  a  well-grounded  hope  of 
feeing  fuch  laws  eftablifhed. 

In  this  point  of  view,  monarchies  pof- 
fefs  considerable  advantages,  i.  A  mo- 
narchy has  not  and  cannot  have  any  in- 
terest, in  making  bad  laws,  an  advantage 
that  does  not  exift  in  an  ariftocracy ;  that 

Z  4  is 
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is  to  fay,  in  any  republican  government, 
ancient  or  modern,  on  this  fide  the  globe. 

2.  A  monarchy  may  often  act  in  confor-? 
mity  to  the  opinion  of  enlightened  men, 
without  waiting  till  it  has  converted  the 
general  opinion ;  and  we  may  expect 
from  it  lefs  refinance  to  that  natural  courfe 
of  things,  which  tends  to  render  this  opi- 
nion more  and  more  conformable  to  truth, 

3.  In  fuch  a  constitution  we  may  hope 
that  bad  laws  will  be  attacked  with  lefs 
referve,  and  after  a  more  regular  and  better 
combined  plan  ;  for  none  but  infant  na- 
tions, or  nations  not  populous,  can  have 
a  fingle  legiflator  that  is  not  a  monarch, 
- — It  cannot  be  faid,  that  it  is  the  in te reft 
of  a  monarch  to  prohibit  the  difcuffion  of 
the  principles  of  legifbtion,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  knowing  what  laws 
would  contribute  moft  to  the  public  hap- 
pinefs.  In  reality,  if  the  happinefs  of 
a  people  depends  more  upon  the  wifdom 
of  laws,  than  upon  the  form  by  wThich 
they  receive  their  fanction;  it  is  evident, 

that 
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that  the  more  a  monarch  mall  employ  his 
authority  to  inftitute  good  laws,  the  more 
{acred  will  be  his  authority,  and  the  lefs 
realbn  will  the  fubjects  have  to  regret  a 
free  conftitution. 

In  the  reform  of  laws  we  mould  avoid, 
1.  Whatever  may  difturb  the  public  tran- 
quillity :  2.  Whatever  may  produce  too 
violent  coneuffions  in  the  fituation  of  a 
considerable  number  of  citizens  :  3. 
Whatever  directly  oppofes  generally  re- 
ceived prejudices  and  cuftoms.  Some- 
times a  law  does  not  produce  all  the 
good  that  it  promifes,  or  cannot  perhaps 
be  executed  while  the  general  opinion 
oppofes  it ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  necenary 
to  begin  by  effecting  a  change  in  that 
opinion. — The  laws  which  prepare  the 
necefTary  reforms  may  be  different  for  dif- 
ferent people,  becaufe  thefe  laws  are  made 
again  ft  prejudices  and  abufes  that  are  nei~ 
ther  fimilar  in  their  origin  nor  their  con- 
fequences ;  but,  the  fubfequent  and  ulti- 
mate laws  for  eflablifhing  the  ftate  of 

things 
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things  moil  ufeful  to  fociety,  mould  be 
every  where  the  fame,  becaufe  they  ought 
to-be  founded  upon  the  nature  of  man  and 
upon  his  rights,  which  are  every  where 
the  fame. — The  impoffibility  of  inftitut- 
ing  laws  rigoroufly  jufjt,  refracts  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  legiflator,  in  the  inflant  of 
reform,  to  the  militating  fuch  laws  only, 
as  will  occasion  a  lefs  degree  of  injuf- 
tice, 

The  principles  of  external  policy  arc 
fubjedt  to  fimilar  modifications. — If  the 
true  interefts  common  to  every  nation  are 
defpifed  by  our  neighbours,  then  the  lofs 
of  a  power  which  they  might  employ 
againft  us,  may  be  a  real  advantage  to  us : 
and  hence,  though  the  prefervation  of  the 
general  tranquillity  be  the  common  intereft 
of  every  nation,  we  may  confider  certain 
revolutions  as  advantageous.— It  is  thus 
that  the  deitrudion  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire would  be  a  real  benefit  to  all  the  na- 
tions of.  Europe,  by  opening  new  routes 

to 
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to  commerce,  and  deftroying  the  mono- 
poly of  that  of  India;  as  well  as  a  benefit 
to   the  whole  human   race,   by  drawing 
alone  with  it  the  abolition  of  negro  fla- 
very  :  for  the  deftroying  of  a  tyrannical 
people,  the  enemy  of  its  own  fubjects,  is 
not  to  attack  the  common  rights  of  hu- 
manity, but  to  avenge  them.    Thus  what 
at  firft  fight  would  feem  to  be  an  excep- 
tion to  general  principles,  is  on  the  con- 
trary merely  a  means  of  deftroying  the 
obftacles   that  hinder  them  from  taking 
place  in  their  entire  extent. — It  is  ftill 
therefore  true,  generally  as  well  as  ftric~t- 
ly,  that  there  never  exifts  a  reafon  why  the 
fovereign  power  mould  either  reftrict  in 
its  own    citizens    the   exercife   of  their 
rights,  or  violate  juftice  with  refped:  to 
foreigners. 

"Faderate  republics  appeared  to  M.  Tur*= 
got  to  be  one  of  the  beft  modes  of  conci- 
liating the  fafety  of  a  ftate,  and  its  power 
pf  defence  again.ft  foreign  inyafions,  with 

its 
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its  internal  tranquillity ;  and  particularly 
of  preferving  the  independence  of  fuch 
itates,  as  are  not  very  extenfi  ve.  He  be- 
lieved that  all  neighbouring  nations  whofe 
language,  cuftoms,  and  modes  of  living 
were  fimilar,  mould  form  fuch  confede- 
racies ;  and  he  had  ftudied  for  a  long  time 
how  to  give  them  a  folid  and  durable 
confidence,  and  how  to  eflablim  them 
upon  fixed  principles.  As  to  thofe  which 
exift  in  Europe,  they  were  formed  by 
chance,  and  from  the  circumftances  of 
the  times :  but,  thanks  to  the  knowledge 
and  fpirit  which  prevail  in  the  prefent  age, 
America  has  it  in  her  power  to  create  a 
form  of  conftitution  for  thefe  confedera- 
cies, more  regular*  more  fimple,  and  better 
combined  -,  and  this  hope  had  induced 
JVL  Turgot  to  take  the  more  interefh  in 
this  object,  which  was  almofl  new  in  po- 
litics. 

The  only  difficulty  which  fuggefts  it- 
felf  in  the  formation  of  fuch  confedera- 
cies, coniiits  in  difcovering  the  means  of 

eftablifhing 
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eftabl idling  an  union  that  nothing  (hall 
be  able  to  change  -,  and  in  providing  a 
fufficient  force  for  foreign  affairs,  that 
without  endangering  the  independence 
which  the  individual  Hates  mould  poflefs, 
may  be  employed  with  celerity,  and  fo  as 
that  the  force  provided  for  the  defending 
the  whole  may  not  be  employed  againfl 
any  part. — If  every  individual  ftate  were 
to  adopt  a  code  of  legiflation  conforma- 
ble to  the  principles  of  natural  right,  and 
if  (which  is  a  natural  confequence)  the 
freedom  of  commerce  and  of  induflry 
were  not  reftricled  by  prohibitions,  ex- 
clufive  privileges,  and  fifcal  rights  j  a 
confiderable  part  of  thefe  obftacles  would 
be  cleared  away,  and  the  moft  dangerous 
iburces  of  difunion  removed. 

The  mode  of  furrendering  delinquents 
who,  accufed  of  a  crime  in  one  country 
take  refuge  in  another,  would  alfo  be- 
come very  fimple ;  if  in  conformity  to 
the  fame  principles  we  were  to  include 
in  the  catalogue  of  delinquency  none  but 

real 
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real  crimes.  Thefe  mould  be  the  fame 
every  where,  and  the  punimments  vary 
but  little  i  fo  that  no  motive  of  huma^ 
aity  or  of  juftice  would  oppofe  itfelf  to 
the  furrender  of  the  accufed4— But  the 
ilate  in  which  they  take  refuge  mould 
offer  an  afylum  to  opprefled  innocence : 
The  accufed  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
given  up,  unlefs  after  a  ilrid:  examination 
of  the  crime  and  of  the  proofs  alleged, 
the  tribunal  of  the  flate  in  which  he  has 
fought  an  afylum,  mall  think  it  clear  that 
the  accufation  is  not  the  fruit  of  ven- 
geance, interefr,  or  the  prejudices  of  the 
moment;  and  unlefs  the  evidence  brought 
mall  be  fufficient  for  pronouncing  the 
accufed  guilty  in  his  abfence  (provided 
his  defence  cannot  weaken  the  proofs  re- 
fulting  from  it). 

Difputes  reflecting  boundaries  mould 
be  decided  by  the  confederation  ;  and  the 
trifling  importance  of  adding  a  canton 
more  or  lefs  to  each  republic,  would 
make  this  dec i (ion  almoft  always  eafy,  if 
9  commerce 
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commerce  was  every  where  equally  free; 
and  if  the  public  expences,  raifed  direct-* 
ly  upon  land,, did  not  exceed  the  necefTary 
expences.     There  would  then  be  no  dis- 
putes but  about  lands  newly  acquired,  or 
alterations  occafioned  by  the  current  of 
rivers  $  and  it  might  be  eafy  to  form  rules 
by  which  the  fupreme  council  of  the  con- 
federated ftates  might  decide  fuch  quef- 
tions ;  fo  as  to  leave  every  land-holder,  of 
affembly  of  land-holders  in  each  canton^ 
in  the  cafe  of  new  porTemons,  at  liberty 
to  unite  themfelves  to  fuch  of  the  neigh-* 
bouring  ftates  as  mould  appear  to  merit 
the  preference. — The  fame  council  might 
equally  decide   contefts,    refpecting   any 
lofs   fuftained  by  one  £tate  from  public 
works  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  an- 
other. 

The  objects  which  remain  to  be  re- 
gulated, are  the  right  of  making  war  and 
peace  5  the  adminiftration  of  the  military, 
and  the  revenue  deliined  to  be  employed 
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for  the  common  defence,  or  the  common 
advantage  of  the  confederation. 

It  readily  appears  to  be  neceifary  that 
each  ftate  mould  furrender  its  right  of 
making  war  and  peace,  and  of  forming 
treaties;  leaving  this  right  entirely  to  the 
aflembly  reprefenting  the  whole  confede- 
ration. To  avoid  any  inconveniencies 
refulting  from  this  power,  it  may  be  fet- 
tled, i .  That  this  affembly  fhall  have  no 
right  to  declare  war,  unlefs  by  a  confider- 
able  majority  of  its  members,  and  only 
in  cafe  of  an  invafion  :  2.  That  in  every 
other  cafe  there  mult  be  abfolutely  a  ma- 
jority, not  of  the  members  of  this  coun- 
cil, but  of  individual  ilates ;  and  the  re- 
prefentatives  fhall  then  be  obliged  to  con- 
form themfelves  to  the  will  of  their  elec- 
tors :  3.  The  details  of  the  conduct  of 
a  war  mould  be  always  regulated  by  a 
plurality  of  votes  in  the  general  af- 
fembly. 

Treaties  mould  for  the  fame  reafon  be 
3  digeiled 
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digefted  only  by  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
members,  except  when  the  queftion  re- 
lates to  the  facrifice  of  a  territory  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  confederated  ftates _;  a 
facrifice  which  cannot  take  place  without 
the  confent  of  that  ftate,  or  the  decifion 
of  a  very  great  majority  of  the  others. 

The  military  admintftration  here  is  at- 
tended with  much  greater  difficulties.  We 
cannot  in  reality,  without  endangering  the 
common  liberty,  make  the  army  depen- 
dent upon  the  fupreme  council,  nor  per- 
mit each  ftate  to  form  an  army  according 
to  its  pleafure.    But  thefe  inconveniences 
may  be  avoided  by  very  fimple  precau- 
tions,     i.  The  fupreme  council  mould 
determine   the   fortifications    proper   for 
each  ftate,  to  be  made  at  the  common  ex- 
pence  ;   but  thefe  fortifications  mould  be 
garrifoned,  in  time  of  peace,  with  the  mi- 
litia of  each  individual  ftate,  each   ftate 
nominating  its  officers.     2.  There  mould 
be  no  other  regular  troops  in  times  of 
peace  than  thefe  regular  militia, -formed 
A  a  in 
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in  each  ftate,  and  deftined  for  thefe  gar- 
rifons ;  but  in  every  canton  the  citizens 
that  were  able  to  bear  arms  fhould  form 
a  kind  of  militia,  elect  their  officers,  and 
aflemble  voluntarily  once  a  year  to  learn 
their  exercife.  Each  ftate  mould  efta- 
blifh  one  or  more  fchools  of  engineering, 
artillery,  and  tactics,  in  which  thefe  parts 
of  the  military  art  mould  be  taught  to 
any  citizen  defirous  of  learning  them, 
premiums  being  given  to  fuch  as  diflin- 
guifhed  themfelves. — By  this  means  al- 
moft  all  the  advantages  of  a  Handing  army 
would  be  had,  without  its  dangers  5  and  in 
the  inftant  of  a  war  each  ftate  would  find 
its  foldiers  and  officers  ready  for  furnish- 
ing its  contingent.  The  army  need  not 
be  raifed  till  the  declaration  of  war,  and 
might  be  difbanded  at  the  moment  of 
peace ;  the  prefent  ftate  of  knowledge 
permitting  us  to  fupply  practical  expe- 
rience, which  is  always  acquired  with 
danger,  by  theory,  which  is  accompanied 
with  none.   The  eflablifhment  of  arfenals, 

both 
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both  for  the  army  and  the  marine,  might 
equally  be  left  to  the  care  of  each  State, 
the  general  affembly  deciding  refpecling 
them  ;  fo  that  during  peace  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  would  reft  in  each  ftate, 
but  during  war  every  thing  would  depend 
upon  the  fupreme  council,  which  (as  has 
already  been  ftated)  would  have  no  power 
of  declaring  war,  but  in  cafe  of  inva- 
iion,  without  the  confent  of  a  confider- 
able  majority  of  individual  flates  -,  the 
military  authority  of  this  council  being. 
thus  neither  durable  nor  dangerous. 

As  to  the  adminiftration  of  thzfaiances, 
each  ftate  mould  raife  a  contribution  ne- 
-ceffary  for   its   own  expences.     General 
expences  mould  be  diftinguifhed  firft  into 
thofe  of  peace  ;  which  are  annual,  and  in- 
clude for  inftance  thofe  of  the  fupreme 
council,  for  foreign  affairs,  for  the  Sup- 
port    of    fortifications    and    magazines, 
and,   laftly,    for  fuch  general   eftablifh- 
ments  as  refpect  the  whole  confederacy. 
The  fum  neceffary  to  defray  thefe  mould 
A  a  2  be 
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be  fixed  annually  j  the  account  of  them 
fhould  be  printed,  and  in  the  following 
year  it  fhould  be  determined  from  this 
account,   by   a    majority    of   the    ftates, 
acting  as  they  fhould  be  inftrucled,  whe- 
ther the  fum  ought  to  be  increafed  or  di- 
minished >,  only,  in  cafe  the  ftates  fhould 
be  numerous,  a  greater  majority  fhould 
be   required    to  increafe,  than   to  dimi- 
nifh  it. 

War   expences    muft   be    defrayed  by 
one  of  the  following  means  -,  by  a  com- 
petent contribution,  by  a  fund  collected 
before-hand,  by  paper-money,  or  by  loans. 
* — The  nrft  mode  would  in  many  cafes  be 
inefficient.— The  fecond  is  attended  with 
the  inconvenience  of  taking  out  of  the 
general  circulation  fums  that  might   be 
ufeful  to  it  5  and  the  inconvenience  could 
be  remedied  only  in  part  by  lending  thefe 
fums  to  individuals,  a  meafure  that  would 
occafion  lofTes,  and  Open  a  fource  of  abufe 
and    diforder. — The  refource   of  multi- 
plying paper-money  during  the  period  of 

war 
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war  would  be  dangerous,  unlefs  it  were 
regularly  called  in  upon  the  eflablifhment 
of  peace ;  and  then  it  would  have  exactly 
the  fame  efFect  as  loans  upon  annuities, 
and  would  be  moreover  expofed  to  the 
danger  of  loffes  from  want  of  credit, 
which  is  a  greater  and  more  uhlimited 
evil  than  attends  the  increafe  of  the  in- 
tereft  of  loans. — Loans,  therefore,  whe- 
ther they  are  redeemable  by  long  or  fhort 
annuities,  are  the  bed  mode  of  providing 
for  extraordinary  expences. 

It  is  perhaps  impoilible  to  levy  contri- 
butions in  an  equitable  proportion  among 
the  ftates,  unlefs  it  be  eftablifhed  as  a 
principle  by  the  confederacy,  that  no  tax, 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  fhall  be 
inftituted,  but  a  direct  tax  upon  the  net 
produce  of  land  (the  only  one  that  can 
be  regarded  as  juft).  In  reality  every 
ffcate  would  then  contribute  in  proportion 
to  its  ability,  and  this  ability  would  be 
no  longer  a  fecret  -,  and  nothing  more 
would  be  neceffary  than  to  appoint  fixed 
A  a  3  periods 
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periods  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  afferT- 
ment.— It  is  from  the  prejudices  which 
prevent  the  exclufive  eftablifhment  of 
this  mode  of  taxation,  that  the  troubles 
fpring  which  at  prefent  divide  England 
and  Ireland. — We  may  attribute  almoft 
entirely  to  the  fame  caufe,  and  to  bad 
laws  of  commerce,  the  feparation  of  the 
colonies  from  England  :  for  in  politics, 
as  in  every  other  fcience,  truth  and  error, 
and  confequently  the  good  and  evil  that 
reful t  from  them,  mix  and  draw  on  each 
other ;  and  one  falfe  principle,  refpecting 
any  one  department,  is  fufBcient  to  fpread 
error  and  diforder  through  the  whole. 

There  are,  as  we  have  before  obferved, 
two  ways  of  counting  votes  in  the  fu- 
preme  council  of  the  confederacy ;  the 
one  by  the  plurality  of  deputies,  the  other 
by  the  plurality  of  cantons. — -The  firft 
fhould  be  adopted  in  all  cafes  which  re- 
quire difcuffion  and  difpatch.  In  other 
cafes  it  is  neceffary  to  take  the  majority 
of  cantons;   whofe  deputies  fhould  then 

vote 
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vote  according  to  the  inftructions  of  their 
conftituents. 

Finally,  in  order  that  the  deputies, 
where  ,they  are  required  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  their  engagements,  may  not 
abufe  their  power,  their  electors  mould 
have  the  right  of  revoking  the  election, 
without  affigning  any  reafon  but  its  own 
will ;  fubject  only  to  certain  forms,  and 
efpecially  that  of  having  a  great  majority 
to  decide  it,  in  order  that  fuch  revoca- 
tions might  be  very  rare,  as  they  weaken 
the  power  and  union  of  the  confederate 
body. — This  law  would  ferve  at  the  fame 
time  to  deprive  the  fupreme  council  of 
the  dangerous  right  of  prolonging  the 
duration  of  war. 

Such  were  the  principal  views  of  3VI. 
Turgot  refpecting  this  object  -y  and  we 
fee  how  flrictly  they  were  connected  with 
the  reft  of  his  principles,  and  how  very 
little  tjie  conftitution  of  a  great  repub- 
lican ftate  differs  from  that  of  a  confede- 
rate republic  ;  fo  little,  that,  if  we  except 
the  limited  power  of  the  fupreme  coun- 
A  a  4  cili 
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cil,  it  will  be  found  to  refemble  very 
nearly  the  form  of  government  that  takes 
place  in  every  great  nation  *• 

But  is  it  poffible  that  mankind  mould 
ever  conform  its  general  conduct  to  the 
views  dictated  by  found  reafon  ? — M. 
Turgot  not  only  hoped  it,  but  he  regard- 
ed an  indefinite  and  ever-increafing  per* 
fectibility  as  one  of  the  diftinguifhing 
qualities  of  the  human  fpecies  ;  and  held 
its  confequences  as  infallible.— The  art 
of  printing  has  doubtlefs  advanced  its 
progrefs,  and  even  rendered  all  retrogref- 
lion  impofliblc  -,  but  even  this  invention 
was  a  confequence  of  habits  of  reading, 
diffufed  through  a  confiderable  number 
of  nations.  The  prefs,  at  prefent,  is  not 
the  only  mode  of  multiplying  copies;  and 
if  this  art  was  to  be  loft,  other  inventions 
would  necelfarily  fupply  its  place. — This 

*  See  above,  at  c,  vi.  p.  193,  he.  his  project  for 

municipalities. 

perfect!- 
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perfectibility  appeared  to  M.  Turgot  to 
belong  both  to  human  nature  in  general, 
and  to  every  individual  in  particular.  He 
believed,  for  example,  that  the  improve- 
ment of  natural  philoibphy,  education, 
and  of  method  in  the  fciences,  or  the  dis- 
covery of  new  methods,  would  contribute 
to  the  perfecting  of  organization  ;  and 
render  men  capable  of  retaining  more 
ideas  in  their  memory,  or  multiplying 
their  combinations.  He  believed  alfo 
that  the  moral  faculty  was  equally  capa- 
ble of  improvement. 

According  to  thefe  principles,  every 
ufeful  truth  will  be  one  day  generally 
known,  and  univerfally  adopted.  Old 
errors  will  by  degrees  be  annihilated,  and 
replaced  by  new  truths.  This  progrefs, 
always  advancing  from  age  to  age,  has  no 
bounds,  at  leaft  no  definite  bounds,  afcer- 
tainable  by  the  actual  ftate  of  know- 
ledge. 

M<  Turgot   was    convinced   that    the 
perfection  of  the  regulations   of  fociety 

would 
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would  neceiTarily  be  accompanied  with 
an   equal   improvement   in  morals ;   and 
that  men  would  become  more  virtuous  as 
they  were  more  enlightened. — He  wifhed 
therefore,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  ac- 
commodate human  virtues  to  prejudice, 
and  fupporting  them  by  enthufiafm  and 
extravagant   principles ;   that    we  would 
content  ourfelves   with  convincing  men 
by  reafon,  as  well  as  fentiment,  that  their 
intererr.  ought  to  lead  them  to  the  practice 
of  mild  and  peaceful  virtues  -,   and  that 
their  own  happinefs  is  infeparably  con- 
nected with  that  of  other  men. — The  fa- 
naticifm  of  liberty  and  of  patriotifm  ap- 
peared no  virtue  in  his  eyes  -,  and  where 
thefe  fentiments  were  fincere,  he  regarded 
them  as  the  refpe&able  errors  of  flrong 
and  elevated  minds,  which  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  enlighten  rather    than   to  exalt. 
He  was  appreheniive  that  if  thefe  virtues 
were  fubjected  to  a  Uriel:  and  philofophi- 
cal  analyfis,  they  might  be  found  to  be- 
long to  pride,  and  adefire  of  domineering 

over 
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over  others  ;  that  the  love  of  liberty  was 
the  love  of  fuperiority  over  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  the  love  of  their  country  a 
deiire  to  profit  by  its  grandeur :  and  he 
proved  this,  by  fhowing  of  how  little 
confequence  it  was  to  the  majority  of 
men,  whether  they  had  any  influence  in 
public  affairs,  or  belonged  to  a  nation  that 
had  conliderable  dominion. 

He  doubted  not  that  every  age,  by  the 
progrefs  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  arts 
and  fciences,  would  multiply  the  fources 
of  enjoyment  for  every  clafs  of  men,  di- 
minish natural  evils,  and  enable  us  either 
to  prevent  or  elude  many  of  the  plagues 
which  threaten  them.  When  nations  tend 
to  approach  each  other,  whatever  the  earth 
produces  or  industry  creates,  in  different 
countries,  will  be  a  common  bleffing  to 
mankind  :  every  nation  would  arrive  at 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  fame  princi- 
ples, the  ufe  of  the  fame  knowledge,  and 
unite  together  to  advance  the  progrefs  of 
reafon  and  the  common  happinefs. 

M.  Turgot 
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M.  Turgot  perceived  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  legiflation  and  exe- 
cutive government  had  already  opened  the 
eyes  of  a  few  individuals  to  the  light  of 
truth.  He  faw  that  the  object  and  the 
rights  of  fociety,  the  duties  of  thofe 
who  govern,  and  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens who  compofeit,  had  been  afcertained. 
—But  he  was  far  from  thinking  that  a  code 
of  legiflation  upon  thefe  principles,  for 
obtaining  this  objecl;,  and  preferving  thefe 
rights,  was  brought  to  the  laft  degree  of 
perfection  :  time,  and  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge,  could  alone  bring  it,  not  in- 
deed to  attain  this  point,  but  continually 
to  advance  towards  it.  The  day  he 
hoped  would  arrive,  when,  convinced  of 
the  abfurdity  of  oppofing  nation  to  na- 
tion, power  to  power,  paffion  to  paffion, 
and  vice  to  vice,  men  would  hearken  to 
what  reafon  dictated  for  the  common  hap- 
pinefs  of  humanity.  Why  mould  not 
politics,  founded  like  every  other  fcience 
upon   facts   and   argument,   improve   in 

proportion 
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proportion  as  we  apply  to  it  obfervations 
more  accurate  and  refined,  and  a  mode  of 
reafoning  more  precife,  more  deep,  and 
more  juft  ?  Why  mould  we  prefume  in 
this  fcience  to  fix  the  degree  of  improve- 
ment to  arife  from  the  efforts  of  fuperior 
minds,  ftrengthened  by  a  better  education, 
early  exercifed   in  arTociations   of    ideas 
more  various  and  more  extenfive,  and  ac- 
cuftomed  to  more  general  and  lefs  com- 
plicated modes  of  practice  ? — Let  us  be 
cautious  not   to   defpair  of  the  fate  of 
the  human  race.    Let  us  dare,  in  the  im- 
menfity  of  ages  that  will  fucceed  us,  to 
forefee  a  knowledge  and  a  happinefs  of 
which  we  can  only  form  a  vague  and  un- 
determined idea.     Let  us  count  upon  the 
perfectibility  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed us,  upon  the  flrength  of  the  hu- 
man genius,  from  which  long  experience 
gives  us  a  right  to  expect  prodigies;  and 
let  us  confole  ourfelves  for  not  being  the 
living  witnefTes  of  that  happy  period,  by 
the  pleafure  of  predicting  and  anticipat- 
ing 
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ing  it,  and  perhaps  by  the  more  fweet  fa- 
tisfaction  of  having  by  a  few  moments 
accelerated  the  arrival  of  this  too  diftant 
asra. 

Thus,  fo  far  from  believing  knowledge 
fatal  to  the  human  race,  M.  Turgot  con- 
iidered  the  faculty  of  acquiring  it  as  the 
only  remedy  for  human  evils,  and  the  real 
j  unification  of  the  order  (imperfect  in  our 
eyes,  but  becoming  every  day  more  and 
more  perfect)  which  he  obferved  in  all 
human  affairs,  and  in  the  whole  univerfe 
as  it  refpected  mankind. 

Hiflory  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion. 
Undifturbed  by  the  declamations  of  the 
idolizers  of  antiquity,  he  examined  his 
own  age,  and  he  believed  it  fuperior  in 
reafon,  in  knowledge,  and  even  in  virtue, 
to  thofe  that  had  preceded  it.  The  libertines 
of  the  prefent  day,  he  often  faid,  would 
have  been  Capuchins  a  century  ago* 

He  confidered   the  love  of  fame  as  a 

valuable  principle,  but  he  obferved  more 

than  one  inconvenience  refulting  from  it. 

_If 
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—If  we  except  what  is  due  to  literary 
works,  to  improvements  in  philofophy, 
and  inventions  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  he 
thought  that  fame  is  almoft  always  dif- 
tributed  by  caprice.  The  opinion  of  the 
vulgar  beftows  it  with  injuftice,  lavifhes 
it  upon  thofe  who  have  the  art  of  feduc- 
ing  them,  and  refufes  it  to  real  talents 
and  real  virtues. — In  reading  hiftory,  M. 
Turgot  perceived  that  hiftorians  (of  whom 
poflerity  is  almoft  always  the  fervileecho), 
celebrated  fometimes  tyrant  kings,  and 
fometimes  oppreffive  minifters.  New 
evidence  fometimes  enables  us  to  decy- 
pher  truth,  and  to  render  a  tardy  juftice; 
but  this  is  more  frequently  deficient,  or 
error  perpetuates  itfelf  in  fpite  of  it ; 
and  thus  a  love  of  falfe  glory  has  led 
conquerors  to  commit  injuftice,  or  taught 
a  fubtle  minifler  the  art  of  acquiring  a  fuf- 
reptitious  reputation  with  little  expence. 
— M.  Turgot  alfo  conlidered  the  love  of 
fame  as  an  obflacle  to  fome  fpecies  of  hu- 
man knowledge.     He  believed  that  the 

love 
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love  of  ftudy,  and  the  pleafure  of  reflec- 
tion,  had  contributed  to  important  difco- 
veries,  as  much  as  the  love  of  fame  j  and  he 
faw,  at  the  fame  time,  that  as  long  as  fame 
continued  to  be  the  chief  object  in  view 
with  the  majority  of  mankind,  the  re- 
fearches    that  demand  long  obfervation, 
and  in  which  important   truths   can  be 
only  the  price  of  inveftigations  continued 
for  feveral  generations,  would  be  neceffa- 
rily  neglected. — But  under  a  legiflation 
more  conformable  to  the  will  of  nature 
and  the  laws  of  reafom,  where  few  men 
would  be  employed  in  public  affairs,  and 
the  acquirement  of  great  fortunes  would 
be  more  impracticable,  and  luxury  be  ba- 
niihed  by  a  more  equal  diftribution  of 
wealth ;   the  exertions  of  the  mind,  and 
ufeful  invefligations,  would  become  more 
general ;  and  we  mould  no  longer  want 
to  be  flimulated  to  them  by  the  hope  of 
glory,  or  by  literary  premiums*. 

It 

*  M.  Turgot  regarded  academies  as  he  regarded 
every  ether  eftablifhment  that  is  not  effential  to  the 

order 
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It  was  from  the  fame  principle  of  the 
perfectibility  of  the  human  mind,  that 
M.  Turgot  regarded  no  object,  of  ftudy 
as  too  trifling,  nor  any  fpeculation  as 
ufelefs. 

Whatever  might  hereafter  lead  to  the 
difcovery  of  any  one  truth,  or  contribute 
to  form  a  fingle  link  in  the  whole  fyftem 
of  human  knowledge,  or  at  any  time  be 
capable  of  any  application,  appeared  to 
him  to  merit  the  attention  of  mankind. 
He  considered  even  the  occupation,  and 
the  habit  of  cultivating  the  mind  by  la- 
bour and  ftudy,  as  a  real  advantage;  and  as 

order  of  fociety  :  He  coniidered  them  as  only  produc- 
tive of  a  temporary  advantage.  He  thought,  however, 
that  academies  would  be  ufeful  as  long  as  the  encou- 
ragement they  gave  to  the  fciences  remained  neceffary ; 
and  more  efpecially  as  long  as,  from  the  confined  li- 
mits of  knowledge,  and  the  numerous  prejudices  that 
Hill  fubfift,  fuch  focieties  were  requifite  to  oppofe  a, 
barrier  to  impoftors  ;  and  he  thought  alfo  that  they 
Should  have  a  fufficient  influence  over  the  general  opi- 
nion, to  make  this  barrier  be  refpec/ted. 

B  b  a  pre- 
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a  prefervative  againft  the  vices  of  idlenefs. 
—The  man  who  wants  neither  place, 
fortune,  nor  confideration,  in  order  to 
clofe  every  day  in  peace,  is  little  mort  of 
being  a  virtuous  man ;  and  M.  Turgot 
was  convinced  that  nature  had  placed  in 
the  heart  of  every  man  principles  that 
might  lead  him  to  love  virtue,  and  that 
it  was  above  all  things  neceflary  to  endea- 
vour to  prevent  his  having  too  great  an 
intereft  in  being  vicious. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER     X. 

TO  have  defcribed  the  opinions  and 
the  principles  of  M.  Turgot,  is 
to  have  painted  his  character.  If  we  fel- 
dom  find  the  character  and  conduct  of  men 
conformable  to  their  principles,  it  is  be- 
caufe  they  feldom  poffefs  the  principles 
which  from  hypocrify  or  vanity  they 
affect  to  poffefs  -,  or  it  is  becaufe  their 
principles  are  prejudices  which  they  have 
imbibed,  and  not  truths  whofe  proofs 
they  have  felt ;  and  that  their  reafon  has 
no  fhare  in  them. — M.  Turgot,  on  the 
contrary,  had  adopted  no  principle  with- 
out analyzing  it,  and  without  an  inti- 
mate perfuafion  of  its  truth  :  all  his  fen- 
timents  were  confequences  of  his  opi- 
nions, and  all  his  actions  directed  by  rea- 
fon. This  explains  to  us  wherefore  he 
was  fo  fevere  refpecting  his  own  moral 
conduct,  and  yet  fo  indulgent  to  the 
B  b  2  faults 
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faults  of  others,  whom  he  often  thought 
lefs  culpable  than  our  prefent  focial  infti- 
tutions:  and  wherefore  it  was  that  of  all 
the  crimes  of  humanity,  the  abufe  of 
power  and  the  contempt  of  truth,  excited 
his  ftrongefr.  indignation';  (for  he  confi- 
dered  the  knowledge  of  truth  as  the  foun- 
dation of  happinefs,  and  the  fentiment  of 
benevolence  as  the  fountain  of  every  other 
virtue  :)  and  wherefore,  laftly,  he  held 
the  diiFufion  of  knowledge  by  means  of 
good  prcd u,c!:ions,  as  one  of  the  moil, 
important  fervices  that  could  be  conferred 
upon  fociety  -,  and  could  never  forgive 
thofe.who  by  reflriclions  upon  the  li- 
berty of  writing  injured  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge,  nor  thofe  who  defended  in 
their  works  fentiments  which  they  could 
not  believe.  Importers,  whatever  habit 
and  mafcue  they  wore,  excited  in  him  an 
a-verfion  mixed,  with  difguil;  becaufe  in 
his  eyes  to  deceive  men,  and  to  do  them  a 
real  injury,  was  the  fame  thing, — This 
flrong  conviction  of  mind,  when  united 

to 
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to    courage,    produces  ftrength  of   cha- 
racter -,  and  we  feel  how  rare  a  phsenome- 
non  it  muft  be.     M.  Turgot  porTefTed  it, 
and  could  not  help  defpifing  the  man  who 
pofferTed  it  not.    Indulgent  towards  thofe 
who  gave  way,  or  who  furrendered  them- 
felves    entirely    to    their   difpofition   for 
pleafure,   he  was   inexorable  when   they 
mixed  religious  practices  with  fuch  grati- 
fications -,  becaufe  this  mixture  is  a  proof 
either  of  a  fhameful  pufillanimity,  or  a 
criminal  hypocrify. — His  hatred  of  the 
wicked  was    open    and    irreconcileable : 
and  he  even  pretended  that  honeft  men 
only  were  ever  inexorable ;  for  that  knaves 
knew  how  to  injure  and  to  revenge,   but 
not  how  to  hate, — Satire,  if  it  were  true, 
and  had  vice  and  public  crimes  only  for 
its  object,  appeared  to  him  a  juft  wreapon. 
He  believed  that  a  man  might  be  per- 
mitted to  conceal  his  name,  for  it  was  not 
neceffary,  for  a  mere  difplay  of  courage, 
that  an  honeft  man  fhould  expofe  himielf 
to  unjuft  oppreffion  ;  and  [thus]  the  moil 
B  b  3  virtuous 
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virtuous  man  that  perhaps  ever  exifted 
wrote  fatirical  verfes. 

As  he  could  not  difTemble  his  hatred  of 
the  wicked,  and  his  contempt  for  cow- 
ardice and  meannefs,  thefe  fentiments  in- 
voluntarily painted  themfelves  upon  his 
face,  his  looks,  and  upon  his  whole  coun- 
tenance,*—This  defect  in  the  command 
of  his  outward  deportment,  refulting 
from  the  candour  of  his  foul,  contributed 
as  much  as  his  confined  education  to  the 
timidity  and  embarrafloient  that  he  carried 
with  him  into  the  world.  To  fuch  a 
degree  did  they  extend,  that  he  permitted 
falfe  arguments,  and  fometimes,  though 
very  feldom,  bad  principles  to  be  advanced 
in  his  company,  without  oppofition,  and 
without  advancing  a  word  in  favour  of 
truth  :  but  he  could  never  filence  the 
features  of  his  face.— As  this  hatred  of 
the  vicious  was  a  confequence  of  his  love 
of  human  nature,  it  never  infpired  in  him 
injuftice  or  vengeance.  It  influenced  not 
even  his  judgments.    He  praifed  his  mofl: 

inveterate 
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inveterate  enemy,  if  he  did  any  thing 
deferving  of  praife,  and  defended  him 
againfl  any  unjuft  imputation,  allowing 
him  the  merit  or  the  good  qualities  that 
he  really  pofferTed ;  but  he  did  not  think 
himfelf  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
reputation  of  a  great  foul,  to  betray  the 
truth,  nor  to  fpare  vice  becaufe  himfelf 
had  been  the  victim  of  it. 

His  difintereflednefs  was  fuch  as  might 
be  expected  from  ftrict  jufHce,an  exact  es- 
timation of  the  advantages  of  wealth,  and 
a  true  fuperiority  of  mind.  The  diiinter- 
eitednefs  which  is  allied  to  vanity,  and  of 
which  men  are  defirous  of  making  a  merit, 
excited  his  companion  or  his  contempt.— 
PorTefling  the  virtue  of  humanity  in  its 
higher!  perfection,  he  exercifed  it  with 
all  the  delicacy,  and  I  dare,arTert  with 
all  the  refinement,  ©f  which  it  is  fuf- 
ceptible.  It  was  his  duty  to  be  benefit- 
cent,  but  he  was  fo  without  orientation; 
and  he  confidered  this  virtue  as  a  weak- 
nefs,  unlefs  by  fubjecting  it  to  reafon  it 
B  b  4  was 
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was  made  ferviceable  to  the  general  uti- 
lity.— All  his  fentiments  were  pure  ;  all 
his  firft  impulfes  were  mild  or  courage- 
ous ;  and  his  calm  foul,  replete  with  can- 
dour and  juflice,  offered  to  the  eyes  of 
thofe  who  could  look  at  it  a  fpectacle 
equally  delightful  and  fublime. 

The  conftant  agreement  between  his 
principles  and  his  conduct,  his  fentiments 
and  his  reafon;  the  union  of  ftedfaft.  juf- 
tice  with  the  fweeteft  humanity,  of  the 
moft  rigorous  virtues  with  the  mod  ami- 
able qualities,  of  fenfibility  with  firmnefs 
of  character,  of  juftnefs  with  fubtlety 
of  thought,  of  method  in  reafoning  with 
boldnefs  of  ideas,  of  refined  analyfis 
with  extenfive  views,  of  depth  with  ac- 
curacy of  detail  *3  the  uncommon  merit 
of  having  embraced  every  thing  in  his 
knowledge,  and  the  more  uncommon 
merit  Hill  of  having  introduced  into 
the  mighty  whole  fo  much  clearnefs 
and  truth  ;  an  immoveable  conftancy  in 
his  opinions,  without  ever  exaggerating 

them  i 
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them  ;  all  thefe  qualities,  form  an  affem- 
blage  that  is  perhaps  peculiar  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  man,  and  which  could  not  have 
been  exhibited  but  in  a  peaceable  and  cul- 
tivated nation,  and  in  an  enlightened  age. 
■—Many  individuals  have  practifed  great 
virtues  with  more  eclat,  have  pofTefTed 
more  brilliant  qualities,  and  difcovered  in 
a  fingle  line  more  genius  -,  but  no  man 
perhaps  ever  difplayed  a  whole  fo  perfect 
and  fo  impofing.  It  feems  as  if  his  wif- 
dom  and  his  ftrength  ©f  mind,  by  fecond- 
ing  the  happy  gifts  of  nature,  had  made 
him  not  fufceptible  of  any  ignorance, 
weaknefs,  or  defect,  but  what  are  infepa- 
rable  from  the  flate  of  a  limited  being. 

It  is  in  this  extraordinary  union  that 
we  mould  look  both  for  the  fource  of  the 
little  juftice  that  was  done  to  him,  and  of 
the  hatred  that  was  excited  againft  him. 
jEnvy  feems  to  attach  itfelf  more  clofely 
to  that  which  approaches  to  perfection, 
than  to  that  which,  though  it  ftrikes  with 
aftonimment,  affords,    by  a  mixture  of 

defects 
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defers  and  vices,  that  confolation  of 
which  envy  flands  in  need.  We  may- 
hope  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  men  and  ob- 
tain the  title  of  a  man  of  genius,  by  com- 
bating or  by  flattering  popular  prejudices 
with  addrefs,  and  we  may  hope  to  cover 
our  actions  with  the  mafque  of  fome  ex- 
aggerated virtue ;  but  the  conftant  practice 
of  virtue  that  is  fimple  and  unoftentatious, 
with  a  region  always  upon  the  ftretch, 
and  always  fteady  in  the  road  of  truth ; 
this  is  what  hypocrify,  this  is  what  im- 
pofture  defpair  of  imitating ;  and  is  there- 
fore what  they  endeavour  to  itifle  and  de- 
•jdroy. 

To  judge  properly  of  M.  Turgot,  it  is 
necelTary  to  know  his  whole  character. 
He  might  have  been  thought  cold,  and 
yet  his  reafon  only  had  preferved  him 
from  being  very  paffionate.  He  was 
efteemed  difdainful,  whereas  never  did 
man  feel  a  more  profound  efteem  for  ta- 
lents and  virtue,  or  fet  a  higher  price 
upon   the    efforts  of   mediocrity,    when 

modeft, 
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modeft,  and  ufefully  employed.  He  ap- 
peared minute ;  but  it  was  only  becaufe 
he  had  included  every  thing  in  one  vaft 
plan,  and  connected  whatever  appeared 
of  importance  in  his  eyes  by  ties  that 
often  were  invifible  to  all  but  himfelf. 
He  feemed  fufceptible  of  prejudice  ;  but 
it  was  only  becaufe  he  judged  for  himfelf, 
and  becaufe  the  common  opinion  had  no 
power  over  him.  He  was  believed  proud; 
but  it  was  only  becaufe  he  concealed  nei- 
ther the  confcioufnefs  of  his  powers, 
nor  the  firm  conviction  of  his  opinions ; 
and  becaufe,  feeling  how  clofely  they 
were  connected  with  each  other,  he  would 
neither  abandon  them  in  converfation,  nor 
defend  feparately  any  detached  part.  The 
particulars  of  his  opinions  were  indeed 
not  known,  and  few  perfons  in  Europe 
were  ripe  for  doing  jufKce  to  them  as  a 
fyftem  ;  and  as  the  cafe  could  not  be 
compared  to  that  of  detached  difcoveries 
in  a  fmgle  fcience,  or  literary  works  in 
actual  pofferlion  of  the  public,  how  could 

perfons 
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perfons  under  the  influence  of  prejudices 
judge  of  him  with  fairnefs  ? 

It  was  by  thefe  circumftances  that  a 
man  who  never  did  any  thing  but  what 
was  good,  might  happen  to  have  many 
enemies ;  while  his  reputation  as  a  vir- 
tuous and  intrepid  citizen,  and  as  one 
poffeiTed  of  underftanding  and  extenfive 
knowledge,  correfponded  among  the  vul- 
gar to  their  idea  of  one  of  the  moil  ex- 
traordinary men  that  nature  ever  produced, 
and  of  one  perhaps  who  fell  the  leaft  fhort 
of  that  perfection  to  which  human  nature 
can  be  raifed. 
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ARTICLE       I. 

Tranflation  of  the  Article  Foundation,  in/ertid 
by  M.  Turgot  in  the  French  Encyclopedie  j 
and  referred  to  in  the  preceding  work. 

TJOUNDATION,  (political  and  natural 
-*  right).  The  words  to  founds  fund,  foun- 
dation, apply  by  a  very  natural  metaphor  to 
every  durable  and  permanent  eftablifnment ; 
iince  the  name  of  an  eftahlijhment  is  itfelf  de- 
rived from  the  fame  metaphor. — -It  is  in  this 
fenfe  we  fay,  foundation  of  an  empire,  of  a  re- 
public. But  we  fhall  not  treat  in  this  article 
of  thefe  great  objects  :  fince  what  we  muft 
fay  would  relate  merely  to  the  firft  principles 
of  political  right,  and  to  the  original  infti- 
tution  of  governments  among  men. — Laftly, 
we  fay  to  found  a  feci,  to  found*  an  academy,  a 
college^  an  ho/pit  al,  a  convent,  majfes,  prizes, 
public  /ports,  &c.  To  found,  in  this  fenfe,  is 
to  appoint  a  fund,  or  fum  of  money,  to  be 

employed 
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employed  in  perpetuity  for  fulfilling  the  ob- 
ject propofed  by  the  founder,  whether  this 
object  relate  to  divine  worfhip  or  to  the  pub- 
lic utility ;  or  whether  it  be  merely  to  gratify 
the  .vanity  of  the  founder,  which  is  often  the 
only  true  motive,  though  other  pretexts  ferve 
as  a  veil  to  it. 

The  formalities  necefTary  for  conveying  to 
the  perfons  commiffioned  to  execute  the  in- 
tention of  the  founder;  the  property  or  ufe  of 
the  funds  appointed  for  this  purpofe  ;  the 
precautions  to  be  taken  to  fecure  the  perpe- 
tual execution  of  the  engagement  entered 
into  by  thefe  perfons ;  the  indemnifications 
due  to  thofe  whom  this  transfer  of  property 
may  concern  (as,  for  example,  to  the  fovereign 
who  is  for  ever  deprived  of  the  fine  levied 
upon  every  change  of  proprietor);  the  bounds 
which  policy  has  wifely  been  defirous  of  pre- 
ferving  to  the  exorbitant  multiplication  of 
fuch  liberalities  ;  in  fhort,  various  other  cir- 
cumfiances,  either  effential  or  neceffary  to 
foundations,  have  given  occafion  to  different 
laws,  of  which  the  detail  does  not  belong  to 
this  article. — Our  intention  here  is  only  to 
examine  the  utility  of  foundations  in  ge- 
neral, as  they  regard  the  public  welfare,  or 
rather  to  mow  their  inconveniencies.  May 
the  following  confiderations  concur  with  the 
philofophic  fpirit  of  the  age,  in  exciting  an 
averfion  to  new  foundations,  and  in  deftroy- 
ing  the  remains  of  that  fuperftitious  refpect 
which  is  entertained  for  the  old  ! 

i°.  A 


Of  Foundations.  ^3 

i*.  A  founder  is  a  .perfon  who  wifhes  to 
perpetuate  the  meafures  he  has  planned. 
Now  if  we  fuppofe  his  intentions  to  be  the 
pureil  poffible,  how  many  reafons  are  there 
to  induce  us  to.  diftruft  our  own  opinions  ? 
How  very  eafy  is  it  to  do  evil  in  purfuit  of 
the  very  purpofe  to  do  good  ?  To  forefee 
with  certainty  whether  an  eftablimment  will 
produce  the  effect  that  we  promifed  ourfelves 
from  it,  and  whether  it  will  not  produce  one 
exactly  the  reverfe ;  to  difcern  through  the 
illufion  created  by  fome  immediate  and  ap- 
parent good,  the  real  evils  that  a  long  chain 
of  unknown  caufes  may  bring  along  with 
them ;  to  difcover  the  real  diiiempers  of  a 
fociety,  and  to  afcend  to  the  origin  of  them ; 
to  diftinguifh  remedies  from  palliatives  -,  to 
defend  ourfelves  againft  the  deceptions  in- 
tended to  feduce  us  j  to  regard  a  project 
flrictly  and  calmly  in  the  midft  of  that  atmo- 
fphere  of  glory  with  which  the  applaufes  of 
an  undifcerning  public,  and  our  own  enthu- 
iiafm,  furround  it :  to  do  all  fthis,  requires  a 
moft  profound  genius,  and  perhaps  the  pre^ 
fent  flate  of  human  policy  is  not  fufficiently 
advanced  to  give  us  any  hopes  of  fuch  fuc- 
cefs.  We  fhall  be  apt  to  apply  our  remedies 
to  individual  cafes,  when  the  caufe  of  the 
evil  is  general ;  and  the  influence  of  the  caufe 
may  often  be  increafed  by  the  methods  taken 
to  oppofe  its  effects.— We  have  a  ftriking 
example  of  this  want  of  management  in  cer- 
tain 
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tain  houfes  deftined  as  an  afylum  for  female 
penitents.  To  fhew  proofs  of  having  been 
debauched,  is  a  neceflary  qualification  for 
admiflion.  I  am  fenfible  that  this  precaution 
muft  have  been  defigned  to  prevent  ihefoun- 
dation  being  applied  to  other  objects :  but 
does  not  this  alone  prove  that  it  is  not  by 
fuch  eftablifhments,  foreign  to  the  true  fource 
of  the  libertinifm,  that  we  fhould  combat  it  ? 
— What  I  have  faid  of  libertinifm  will  ap- 
ply equally  to  poverty.  The  poor  have  in- 
disputable claims  upon  the  fuperfluity  of  the 
rich  :  humanity  and  religion  equally  oblige 
us  to  relieve  cur  fellow-cn :  .tures  in  misfor- 
tune. It  is  in  order  to  fulfil  thefe  indifpen- 
fable  duties,  that  fo  many  charities  are  efta- 
biifhed  in  the  Chriftian  world  for  the  relief  of 
every  kind  of  want ;  that  the  poor  without 
number  are  crouded  into  hofpitals,  and  fup- 
ported  at  the  gates  of  the  convents  by  daily 
diftributions.  What  is  the  confequence  ?  It 
is  precifely  in  the  countries  where  thefe  cha- 
ritable refources  moil  abound,  as  in  Spain, 
and  fome  parts  of  Italy,  that  poverty  is  more 
common  and  more  general  than  any  where 
elfe.  The  reafon  is  very  obvious,  and  a  thou- 
fand  travellers  have  remarked  it.  To  caufe 
a  confiderable  number  of  men  to  live  gratui- 
toufly,  is  to  inftitute  prizes  for  idlenefs.,  and 
all  the  diforders  which  refult  from  it ;  it  is 
to  make  the  condition  of  the  indolent  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  the  induftrious  -,  and  it  is 
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confequently   to   diminifh  to   the   ftate   the 
quantity  of  labour,  and  of  the  productions  of 
the  earth,  of  which  a  part  necefiarily  becomes 
uncultivated.    From  hence  come  frequent  fa- 
mines, an  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  mifery, 
and  depopulation  which  is  the  confequence  of 
it.    The  race  of  induftrious  citizens  is  difpla- 
ced  by  a  vile  populace,  compofed  of  mendicants 
without  fixed  habitations,  and  given  up  to  all 
forts  of  crimes. — To  feel  the  abufe  of  thefe 
ill-applied  alms,  let  us  fuppofe  a  ftate  fo  well 
governed,  that  a  poor  perfon  is  not  to  be  feen 
in   it  (a  thkig  pofllble   doubtlefs    in    every 
country  that  has  colonies  to  people).     The 
eftablifhment  of  a  gratuitous  relief  for  a  cer- 
tain   number   of    men,   would    immediately 
create  poor  in  that  ftate ;  that  is,  it  would 
give  to  a  certain  number  an  intereft  to  be- 
come poor  by  abandoning  their  occupations. 
From  hence  would  refult  a  void  in  the  labour 
and  wealth  of  the  ftate,  an  additional  weight 
of  public  burthens  upon  the  induftrious  man, 
and  all  the  diforders   which  prevail  in  the 
prefent  conftitution  of  focieties.     It  is  thus 
that  the  pureft  virtues  may  miflead  thofe  who 
deliver   themfelves    up   without   caution    to 
whatever  they  infpire. — But  if  pious  and  re- 
fpectable  plans  may  difappoint  all  the  hopes 
that  were  entertained  of  them,  what  muft  we 
think  of  thofe  foundations  (and  which  doubt- 
lefs are  the  moft  numerous)  which  have  had 
no  motive  or  real  object,  but  the  gratification 
of  a  frivolous  vanity  ? — I  am  not  afraid  to 
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ailert,  that  if  we  compare  the  advantages  and 
inconveniences  of  all  the  foundations  which 
atprefent  exift  in  Europe,  there  is  perhaps  not 
one  that  will  ftand  the  tell  of  an  enlightened 
policy. 

2.  But  whatever  may  be  the  utility  of  a 
foundation^  it  carries  in  itfelf  an  irremediable 
defect,  infeparable  from  its  nature ;  namely, 
the  impofiibility  of  fecuring  its  execution.-— 
Founders  grofsly  deceive  themfelves,  if  they 
imagine  that  their  zeal  will  communicate  it- 
felf from  age  to  age,  to  the  perfons  deftined 
to  perpetuate  their  plans.    If  it  even  animates 
them  for  a  fhort  time,  there  is  no  community 
that  does  not  lofe  in  the  end  the  fpirit  it  fet 
out  with.     There  is  no  fentiment  that  is  not 
blunted  by  cuftom,  and  a  familiarity  with  the 
objects  which  excite  it.     What  mixed  fenfa- 
tions  of  horror  and  dejection,  of  commifera- 
tion  for  human  nature,  and  pity  for  the  fuffer- 
ing  objects,  does  not  every  man  experience, 
when  he  firft  enters  into  the  wards  of  an  hof- 
pital.     Let  him  however  open  his  eyes,  and 
what  does  he  fee  ?  In  this  very  place,  in  the 
midft  of  this  affemblage  of  human  mifery, 
the  perfons  appointed  to  fuccour  the  diftrefled 
objects,  walk  about  with  a  carelefs  and  indif- 
ferent air  j  they  diftribute  mechanically  and 
without  feeling,  from  fick  to  fick,  food  and 
thofe  medicines  which  are  often  prefcribed 
with  a  murderous  careleflhefs  :  their  minds 
ere  difpofed  to  trifling  conversations,  and  per- 
haps to  the  moft  gay  and  extravagant  ideas : 
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vanity,  envy,  hatred,  all  the  paflions  of  the 
foul,  reign  there  as  well  as  elfewhere,  and  are 
equally  intent  upon  their  object,  and  equally 
purfue  it-i  the  groans  and  the  piercing  cries 
of  anguilh  no  more  interrupt  them,  than  the 
murmurs  of  a  dream  interrupt  an  animated 
converfation.  It  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived, 
but  we  have  feen  the  fame  bed  become  at 
once  the  bed  of  death  and  the  bed  of  fenfua- 
lity.  Such  are  the  effects  of  cuftom,  even 
upon  thofe  objects  which  are  moft  calculated 
to  move  the  human  heart.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
fon  no  enthufiafm  can  be  kept  alive  : — and 
how,  without  enthuftamr,  can  the  fervants  of 
any  foundation  always  execute  it  with  the 
fame  exaetnefs  ?  What  intereft  fhall  balance 
indolence,  that  weight  attached  to  human  na- 
ture, which  always  tends  to  retain  us  in  inac- 
tion ? — The  very  precaution  which  the  founder 
has  taken  to  fecure  to  them  a  conftant  falary, 
difpenfes  them  from  the  necefllty  of  meriting 
it.  Does  he  appoint  fuperintendants  and  in- 
fpectors  to  fee  that  the  conditions  of  the  foun- 
dation are  obferved  ?  It  will  be  with  thefe  in- 
fpectors,  as  with  all  thofe  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  perpetuating  any  regulation 
whatever  :  if  the  obftacle  has  been  indolence, 
the  fame  indolence  will  operate  on  the  fuper- 
intendants ;  if  a  pecuniary  intereft,  they  can 
eafily  come  in  for  their  mare  of  the  profit. 
The  infpectors  themfelves  will  require  to  be 
infpected  ■,  and  where  will  this  abfurd  pro- 
greffion  ftop  ? — It  is  true  that  canons  have 
/  C  c  2  been 
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been  obliged  to  be  affiduous  in  their  function, 
by  a  reduction  almoft  of  their  whole  revenue 
to  the  perquifites  they  receive  ,  but  this  pre- 
caution can  only  oblige  them  to  an  attend- 
ance purely  corporal ;  and  of  what  ufe  can 
this  be  to  the  other  far  more  important  ob- 
jects of  the  foundation  ? — Thus  almoft  all  the 
ancient  foundations  have  degenerated  from 
their  original  inftitution. — The  fame  fpirit 
which  gave  rife  to  the  flrft,  has  then  efta- 
blifhed  new  ones  upon  the  fame,  or  a  differ- 
ent plan  which,  having  degenerated  in  their 
turn,  have  been  replaced  in  like  manner  by 
others.  The  meafures  are  commonly  fo  well 
taken  by  founders,  in  order  to  place  their 
eftablifhments  out  of  the  power  of  external 
innovations,  that  it  is  ufually  found  more 
eaiy,  and  doubtlefs  more  flattering,  to  found 
new  eftabliihments,  than  to  reform  old  ones. 
But  by  means  of  thefe  double  and  triple  efta- 
blifhments, the  number  of  ufelefs  mouths  in 
fociety  are  continually  increafed,  as  alfo  the 
amount  of  capitals  taken  out  of  the  general 
circulation. 

There  are  other  foundations  which  ceafe  to 
be  executed  for  a  different  reafon,  and  merely 
from  the  lapfe  of  time ;  and  thefe  are  foun- 
dations made  out  of  a  fettled  fum  or  income. 
— Now  there  is  no  fpecies  of  fixed  revenue 
which  has  not  ultimately  loft  almoft  the  whole 
of  its  value,  for  two  reafons.  Firft,  the  gra- 
dual and  fucceflive  augmentation  of  the  nu- 
meral value  affixed  to  money  -}  fo  that  thofe 
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who  originally  received  a  livre  *  at  the  value 
of  twelve  ounces  of  filver,  receive  no  more 
at  this  day,  in  confequence  of  the  fame  claim, 
than  one  of  our  livres  ;  being  fomething  lefs 
in  value  than  the  feventy-third  part  of  thefe 
twelve  ounces.  The  fecond  reafon  is,  the 
encreafed  quantity  of  the  precious  metals ;  fo 
that  three  ounces  of  filver  will  not  now  pur- 
chafe  the  fame  commodities  that  might  be 
bought  with  one  ounce  before  the  difcovery 
of  America. — The  mifchief  indeed  would 
not  be  great,  if  thefe  foundations  were  en- 
tirely annihilated ;  but  unfortunately  the  forms 
of  thefe  inftitutions  dill  exiit,  while  the  con- 
ditions of  them  are  no  longer  fulfilled.  For 
inftance,  if  the  revenues  of  an  hofpital  fuffer 
reduction,  the  beds  of  the  fick  people  are  re- 
trenched, and  it  is  thought  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  fupporting  the  chaplains. 

3.  I  will  fuppofe  that  a  foundation  has  ori- 
ginated in  indifputable  utility;  that  fufficient 
precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent  its 
degenerating  through  indolence  and  neglect; 
and  that-the  nature  of  its  funds  puts  it  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  revolutions  of  time  reflect- 
ing the  public  wealth ;  yet  (till  the  immuta- 
bility which  its  f&unders  have  endeavoured  to 
give  it  is  a  conficjerable  inconvenience ;  be- 
caufe  time  produces  new  revolutions,  which 
caufe  the  utility'to  vanifh  that  it  might  have 

*  Livre  is  exaftly  tranflated  by  the  word  pound,  fimilar 
changes  having  happened  to  the  two  terms  in  the  two  lan- 
guages. 
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originally  poffeffed,  and  may  even  render  it 
hurtful. — Society  has  not  always  the  fame 
wants  :  the  nature  and  diftribution  of  pro- 
perty, the  divifion  between  the  different  or- 
ders of  people,  the  opinions,  the  cuftoms,  and 
the  general  occupations  of  a  nation,  or  of  its 
different  parts,  and- the  very  climate,  mala- 
dies, and  other  incidents  to  which  human  na- 
ture is  fubject,  experience  a  continualvaria- 
tion  :  new  wants  ipring  up  ;  others  are  no 
longer  felt  j  the  proportion  of  thofe  which 
remain  is  continually  "changing  in  fociety,  and 
with  them  the  utility  of  foundations  deftined 
to  fupply  them,  difappears  or  diminifhes.— 
The  wars  of  Paleftine  gave  rife  to  number- 
lefs  foundations,  whole  utility  ceafed  with 
thofe  wars.  Without  mentioning  the  reli- 
gious military  orders,  Europe  every  where 
abounds  with  lazarettos,  though  the  leprofy 
has  not  exifted  in  it  for  a  considerable  time. 
— The  majority  of  fuch  eftablifhments  long 
furvive  their  utility  :  firfr,  becaufe  there  are 
always  perfons  who  profit  by  them,  and  are 
interefted  in  preferving  them  ;  fecondly,  be- 
caufe when  men  are  thoroughly  convinced  of 
their  inutility,  it  is  (till  very  long  before  it  is 
decided  upon  to  deftroy  them,  and  alfo  what 
are  the  meafures  and  forms  neceffary  in  pulling 
down  thefe  great  edifices  which  have  itood 
for  fo  many  ages,  and  are  often  attached  to 
other  buildings,  to  which  they  are  afraid 
of  giving  a  fhock,  or  what  ufe  and  diftribution 
(hall    be   made   of  their   remains  •,    thirdly, 
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becaufe  we  are  a  long  time  in  convincing 
ourfelves,  even  of  their  inutility,  and  fre- 
quently allow  them  time  to  become  injurious 
before  we  fufpect  even  that  they  are  ufelefs. 

There  is  every  reafon  to  prefume  that  a 
foundation,  however  ufeful  it  may  appear, 
will  become  at  lead  ufelefs,  if  not  detrimen- 
tal, and  will  continue  fo  for  a  long  time  :  and 
is  not  this  enough  to  ftop  every  founder  who 
has  any  other  end  in  view  than  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  vanity  ? 

4.  I  have  yet  faid  nothing  of  the  luxury, 
the  ecHfices,  and  the  pomp,  which  furround 
great  foundations  :  our  calculation  would  be 
very  favourable  in  fome  cafes,  if  we  rated  their 
utility  at  a  hundredth  part  of  their  expence. 

5.  I  mould  merit  condemnation,  if  in 
writing  thefe  obfervations,  my  object  could 
be  to  concenter  the  paflions  of  man  in  the 
purfuit  of  intereft  -,  to  make  him  infenfible 
to  the  profperity  and  adverfity  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  extinguish  in  him  the  fpirit  of  a 
citizen,  and  fubftitute  a  mean  and  indolent 
prudence  in  the  room  of  that  noble  paffion  of 
being  ufeful  to  mankind  !  I  would  have  hu- 
manity, and  the  paffion  for  the  public  good, 
produce  the  fame  bleffings  to  mankind  as  the 
vanity  of  founders,  but  in  a  way  more  cer- 
tain and  complete,  with  lefs  expence,  and 
free  of  the  inconveniences  of  which  I  com- 
plain.— The  different  wants  of  fociety  in- 
tended to  be  fupplied  by  means  of  durable 
eftabiifhments  or  foundations  may  be  divided 
into  two  forts. — The/r/?  belong  to  the  whole 
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fociety,  and  refult  from  the  intereft  of  each 
of  its  parts  in  particular  :  fuch  are  the  ge- 
neral wants  of  human  nature,  as  food  for  every 
individual,  good  morals,  and  education  for 
every  family :  And  this  intereft  is  more  or 
lefs  urgent  refpecting  'different  wants  -,  for  a 
man  feels  more  fenfibly  the  neceflity  of  food, 
than  he  does  that  of  giving  his  children  a 
good  education.  A  very  little  reflection  will 
convince  us  that  this  firft  fpecies  of  wants  is 
not  of  a  nature  to  be  fupplied  by  foundations, 
or  by  any  other  gratuitous  means ;  and  that 
in  this  refpect  the  general  profperity  ought  to 
be  the  refult  of  the  exertions  of  every  indivi- 
dual for  his  own  intereft. — Every  m^ri  in 
health  ought  to  procure  his  fubliftence  by  his 
labour  ;  for  if  he  were  nourifhed  without  la- 
bour, it  mull  be  at  the  expence  of  thofe  who 
labour.  What  the  ftate  owes  to  each  mem- 
ber is  the  removal  of  every  obftacle  that  may 
impede  their  induftry,  or  difturb  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  which  are  the  recompence 
of  it.  If  fuch  obftacles  fubfift,  partial  bene- 
factions will  not  diminiih  the  general  poverty, 
fince  the  caufe  of  it  will  remain  in  all  its  ex- 
tent.— In  like  manner  every  family  is  bound 
to  educate  the  children  that  are  born  in  it ; 
they  are  all  immediately  interefted  in  this ; 
and  it  is  only  from  the  exertions  of  every  in- 
dividual that  the  general  perfection  of  edu- 
cation can  fpring.  If  we  amufe  ourfelves 
with  founding  profefTorfhips  and  fcholarfhips 
in  colleges,  the  advantage  will  be  felt  only 
by  a  very  fmall  number  of  men,  felected  at 
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hazard,  and  who  perhaps  poffefs  not  the  ta- 
lents necefiary  to  derive  benefit  from  them. 
With  refpedt  to  the  nation  in  general,  this 
will  be  as  a  drop  of  water  poured  upon  the 
wide  ocean  -,  and  very  trifling  advantages 
will  be  obtained  at  a  very  great  expence. 
Befides,  ought  we  thus  to  accuftom  men  to 
afk  and  receive  every  kind  of  afliftance  from 
others,  and  to  owe  nothing  to  themfelves  ?• 
This  kind  of  beggary,  which  extends  through 
all  ranks,  degrades  a  people,  and  iubftitutes 
meannefs  and  intrigue  in  the  place  of  every 
exalted  paflion. — When  men  are  powerfully 
interefted  in  the  good  you  are  defirous  of  pro- 
curing them,  leave  them  to  their  own  exer- 
tions :  this  is  the  great  and  only  principle. 
Do  they  appear  to  exert  memfelves  for  it 
with  lefs  ardour  than  you  defire  ?  increafe 
their  intereft  in  it.  Would  you  perfect  edu- 
cation ?  propofe  prizes  both  to  fathers  and  to 
children  ;  but  let  thefe  prizes  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  one  who  is  capable  of  merit- 
ing them,  at  leaft  of  every  order  of  citizens  : 
let  offices  and  places  of  every  kind  be  the  re- 
ward of  merit,  and  lie  within  the  certain 
profpe<5t  of  induftry.  Emulation  will  then 
be  kindled  at  once  in  the  bofom  of  every  fa- 
mily :  foon  the  nation  will  rife  above  itfelf : 
you  will  have  enlightened  its  underftanding; 
you  will  have  given  it  morality  ;  you  will 
have  done  great  things  j  and  the  expence  will 
be  lefs  than  it  would  coft  to  found  a  col- 
lege. 

The 
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The  JecondcliSs  of  public  wants  which  men 
have  been  defirons  of  fupplying  through  the 
medium  of  foundations,  comprehends  thofe 
which  may  be  confidered  as  accidental  j  and 
which  being  limited  to  particular  times  and 
places,  are  lefs  immediately  comprifed  in  the 
fyftem  of  general  administration,  and  there- 
fore may  require  the  fuccour  of  individuals. 
If  the  bufinefs  is  to  remedy  the  calamities  of 
a  famine,  or  of  an  epidemical  diftemper  j  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  certain  old 
men,  or  certain  orphans,  or  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  expofed  children  ;  or  to  erect  or  keep 
in  repair  public  works,  which  contribute  to 
the  health  or  convenience  of  any  city  ;  to 
perfect  agriculture  or  particular  manufactures 
that  may  languifh  in  any  canton  ;  or  to  re- 
compence  the  fervices  of  any  citizen  rendered 
to  the  town  of  which  he  is  a  member;  or  to 
attract. thither  men  diftinguifned  by  their  ta- 
lents, &c.  In  each  of  thefe  cafes,  public 
eftablifhrnents  and  foundations  are  far  from 
being  the  beft  means  of  procuring  to  man- 
kind thefe  benefits  in  their  greater!  poflible 
extent.-— The  free  employment  of  the  reve- 
nues of  any  incorporated  body,  or  the  con- 
tribution of  all  its  members,  in  cafes  where 
the  neceffity  is  urgent  and  extenfive;  and,  in 
cafes  where  the  intereft  fhall  be  lefs  preffing 
or  lefs  univerfally  felt,  a  free  aflbciation  and 
voluntary  fubfcriptions  of  a  few  generous  ci- 
tizens will  fuffice  perfectly  for  all  ufeful  ob- 
jects j  and  this  mode  will  have  over  that  of 
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foundations,  the  ineftimable  advantage  that 
it  is  not  liable  to  any  considerable  abufe.    As 
the  contribution  of  each  is  by  the  fuppofition 
voluntary,  the  fums  collected  can  never  be 
diverted  from  their  true  deflination  j  if  they 
were,  the  fource  they  proceeded  from  would 
ceafe  to  flow  -,  and  there  is  no  money  loft  in 
ufelefs    expences,    in   edifices,    or   entertain- 
ments.—Such  an  afiociation  refembles  thofe 
we  fee  in  commerce  ;   with  this   difference, 
that  its  object  is  fingly  the  good  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  as  the  fund  is  employed  under  the 
eyes  of  the  fubfcribers,  they  are  at  hand  to 
watch  that  the  employment  is  productive  of 
the    greateft   advantage.      Eternal   refources 
are  not  upon  this  fcheme  created  for  tempo- 
rary neceffities  ;   the  relief  is  never  applied 
but  to  the  part  of  fociety  which  fuffers,  to 
the  branch  of  commerce  which   languishes. 
Poes    the    neceffity  ceafe  ?    the    liberality   is 
fufpended,    and    its    current    is    turned    into 
channels   more  immediately  ufeful.    Double 
and  triple  means  are  never  employed  where 
evident  utility  always  bounds  the  generofity 
of  the  public  benefactors  :  and  finally,  this 
method  draws  no  furri  of  money  out  of  the 
general    circulation  j    lands    are   not  irrevo- 
cably poffefTed  by  the  indolent;  but  their  pro- 
duce, in  the  hands  of  induftrious  proprietors, 
has  no  limits  but  thofe  which  belong  to  fer- 
tility itfelf. — Let  it  not   be  faid  that   thefe 
ideas   are    chimerical.      England,    Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  are  full  of  fimilar  -affociations ; 

and 
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and  have  experienced  for  years  their  happy 
effects.  What  exifts  in  England  may  exiffc 
in  France  :  it  would  be  idle  to  fay  that  the 
Engliih  have  the  exclufive  monopoly  of  be- 
ing citizens. — -Even  in  this  country  there  are 
certain  provinces,  in  which  examples  of  thefe 
affociations  prove  their  poflibility.  I  will 
particularly  mention  the  town  of  Bayeux, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  have  affociated  to 
banifh  from  their  town  the  trade  of  beggars ; 
and  in  this  they  have  fucceeded,  by  furnifh- 
ing  employment  to  thofe  that  can  work,  and 
alms  to  thofe  that  cannot  work.  This  ex- 
cellent example  deferves  to  be  held  up  to  the 
imitation  of  every  town  in  the  kingdom  ; 
nothing  will  be  more  eafy,  if  once  we  under- 
take it  in  earneft,  than  to  direct  the  emulation 
and  turn  of  the  French  nation,  fo  much  alive 
to  honour,  and  fo  fufceptible  of  the  impref- 
fions  which  government  fhall  be  ferioufly  and 
Ikilfuily  willing  to  make,  to  objects  of  a  ge-r 
neral  and  infallible  utility. 

6.  Thefe  reflections  will  induce  us  to  ap-. 
plaud  the  judicious  reftrictions  put  by  the 
king,  in  his  edict  of  17495  upon  the  right  of 
inftituting  new  foundations.  Let  us  add, 
that  they  remove  every  doubt  refpecting  the 
inconteftible  right  which  government  in  civil 
affairs,  and  which  government  and  the  church 
in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  have  to  difpofe  of  old 
foundations,  to  direct  their  application  to 
new  objects,  or  (which  is  better)  wholly  to 
fupprefs  them.     The  general  utility  is   the 
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fupreme  law  ;  and  ought  not  to  be  counter- 
acted either  by  a  fuperftitious  regard  of  what 
has  been  (tiled  the  intention  of  the  founder, 
narrow  and  uninformed  individuals  having  no 
right  to  bind  down  by  their  capricious  deci- 
fions,  generations  yet  unborn ;  nor  yet  by  the 
fear  of  infringing  the  pretended  right  of  cer- 
tain bodies,  particular  bodies  in  the  ftate 
having  no  right  contrary  to  that  of  the  whole. 
All  citizens  indeed  have  their  peculiar  rights, 
which  muft  be  held  facred  even  by  the  fo- 
ciety  at  large  ;  they  themfelves  exift  inde- 
pendently of  the  fociety  ;  they  are.  the  ne- 
ceflary  elements  of  it ;  and  they  do  not  enter 
into  it,  except  to  place  themfelves  with  all 
their  rights,  under  the  protection  of  the  very 
laws  to  which  they  facrifice  their  liberty.  But 
no  particular  bodies  of  men  thus  exift  by 
themfelves,  or  for  themfelves  -,  they  were 
formed  for  the  public  advantage ;  and  they 
mould  ceafe,  the  moment  they  ceafe  to  be 
ufeful.— No  human  production  then  is  made 
for  immortality ;  and  fince  foundations,  if 
continually  multiplied  by  vanity,  would  ac 
length  fwallow  up  all  private  funds  and  pro- 
perty, it  is  neceffary  that  a  power  mould 
exift  adequate  to  their  deftruction.  If  all  the 
men  that  have  exifted  had  each  had  a  fepul- 
chre,  it  would  clearly  have  been  necefTary  to 
deftroy  thefe  fterile  monuments  to  find  lands 
for  cultivation,  and  to  difturb  the  allies  of  the 
dead  to  provide  for  the  fubfiftence   of  the 
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ARTICLE      II* 

Kefpe&ing  the  change  of  indiretl  taxes  upon 
consumption,  &V.  into  a  dire  Si  tax  upon  the 
landed  inter  eft* 

O  indirect  tax  is  in  reality  paid  by  the 
whole  clafs  of  properties.  One  affects 
only  a  certain  clafs  of  men  or  of  property, 
while  another  falls  only  upon  a  particular 
canton  ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  neceffary 
firft  to  calculate  what  each  eftate  actually 
$ays  to  the  tax  that  is  meant  to  be  fuppreffed; 
and  having  compounded  this  amount  with  an 
eftimate  of  the  original  net  produce,  a  new 
eftimate  will  be  obtained  to  which  the  new 
territorial  impoft  (introduced  in  the  room  of 
the  old  tax)  mult  be  proportioned. — Even 
this  operation  would  be  unjuft,  if  one  indirect 
tax  only  was  abolifhed  and  many  others  re- 
mained, for  it  would  be  poffible  that  among 
thofe  which  remained,  there  might  be  fome 
that  would  not  at  all  affect  the  property  upon 
which  the  fuppreffed  tax  was  re-levied,  and 
thus  an  injuftice  would  have  been  introduc- 
ed by  the  preceding  meafure,  of  relieving 
fome  properties  at  the  expence  of  others. 

*  This  article,  though  particularly  important,  is  with- 
drawn from  the  body  of  the  work,  that  thofe  who  are  in- 
terefted  in  ftudying  it  may  find  it  feparate,  and  where  it 
•does  not  interrupt  other  objecls. — Note  of  the  Translator. 
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There  are  two  ways  only  of  remedying  the 
evil  :  firft,  by  making  a  calculation  in  the 
manner  mentioned,  of  all  the  indirect  taxes, 
as  if  they  were  all  to  be  fuppreffed  at  once  $ 
and  learning  from  thence  what  is  the  real  net 
produce  of  each  property,  what  each  contri- 
butes to  the  taxes  in  general,  what  it  would 
pay  after  the  fuppreflion  of  the  tax  to  be  re- 
formed j  and  then  affefiing  the  tax  that  is  to 
be  fubftituted  fo  as  to  preferve  the  greateft 
pofiible  equality. — The  fecond  method  con- 
lilts  in  permitting  at  firft  the  prefent  inequa- 
lities to  fubfift,  which  at  leaft  would  be  no 
new  injuftice  ;  and  taxing  each  property  ex- 
actly in  the  fame  proportion  as  it  had  hi- 
therto been,  affording  it  thereby  no  advan- 
tage but  that  of  relieving  it  from  the  expences 
of  collection.  Time,  by  difcovering  the 
errors  of  this  fecond  operation,  would  efta- 
blifh  juftice,  but  by  (lower  degrees  ;  for  all 
that  can  be  faid  of  this  method  in  its  firft 
ftages  is,  that  it  forms  only  a  lefs  injuftice 
than  the  indirect  tax  *. 

The  firft  method  requires  the  moft  abilities 
in  the  minifter  who  fhould  wifh  to  follow  it ; 
and  perhaps  there  has  never  exifted  but  one 
man  who  was  capable  of  executing  it  well : 
but  it  is  much  more  juft  in  itfelf,  and  the 
errors  to  which  it  is  liable  would  be  much 
lefs  confiderable  than  thofe  which  are  in  the 

*  Note  intended  in  the  original  for  this  place,  will  be 
found  at  the  clofe  of  the  article. 

**  fecond ; 
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fecond  j — the  application  of  which  feCond 
would  become  very  difficult,  if  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  tax  fhould  affect  a  fet  of  proper- 
ties, diftinguifhed  neither  by  local  fituation, 
nature  of  foil,  nor  by  any  quality  inherent  in 
the  dan d  itfelf ;  fuch  as  the  duties  upon  the 
entry  of  goods  into  towns,  and  the  taxes  levied 
upon  a  particular  clafs  of  citizens. — The  efti- 
mate  of  the  net  produce  by  which  the  tax 
ought  to  be  proportioned,  being  formed  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  by  adding  to  the 
real  produce  the  benefits  refulting  from  the 
reduction  of  the  indirect  taxes ;  from  hence  a 
new  difficulty  will  refult.  A  part  of  the  in- 
direct taxes  being  counted  among  the  ex- 
pences  of  cultivation,  if  the  eftates  are  farmed 
out,  the  proprietor's  fhare  in  thefe  benefits  be- 
comes of  lefs  amount.  This  part,  therefore, 
of  the  net  produce  abandoned  to  the  farmer, 
ought  to  make  part  of  the  new  tax  j  and  as 
the  farmer  ought  to  pay  a  fum  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  net  produce  which  he  derives 
from  the  fuppreflion  of  the  indirect  taxes,  this 
fum  ought  to  be  raifed  upon  him,  in  diminu- 
tion of  that  exacted  from,  the  proprietor. 

The  fall  of  wa'ges  and  incomes,  of  the  profits 
of  commerce,  and  of  the  intereft  of  money, 
would  be  a  confequence  of  this  direct  territo- 
rial tax. — Appointments  alfo,  penfions,  and 
emoluments  for  certain  functions  determined 
bylaw,  mould  be  looked  upon  as  fixed  falaries, 
and  therefore  of  courfe  fhould  experience  the 
fame  fall ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame 
thing,  they  ought  to  be  reduced  in  propor- 
tion 
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(ion  to  the  relief  they  derive  from  the  fup- 
preffion  of  the  indirect  taxes. — And  it  follows 
from  the  faioie  principle,  that  the  irredeem- 
able annuities  due  frorm  government,  ought 
to  be  Subjected  to  the  fame  diminution*. 

This  explanation,  though  incomplete,  will 
ferve  to  fhew  that,  the  transformation  of  all 
the  indirect  taxes  into  one  direct  territorial  , 
tax  is  poffible  by  a  fingle  operation,  but  that 
at  the  fame  time  it  would  be  the  part  of  pru- 
dence to  effect  it  by  degrees. — It  is  indeed 
obvious,  that  if  the  change  was  effected  at 
once,  a  fall  of  wages,  of  profits  in  commerce, 
and  of  interefr.  of  money,  Sufficient  to  indem- 
nify the  proprietors  for  the  new  tax  wi^h 
which  they  would  be  burthened,  could  not  fo 
immediately  take  place,  as  to  prevent  their 
feeling  a  very  considerable,  though  tranfient, 
grievance. 

Whatever  fagacity  we  may  fuppofe  a  mi- 
nister to  poffefs,  whatever  precifion  may  be 
introduced  into  the  detail  of  this  operation,  it 
is  impoffible  that  errors  mould  not  glide  into 
it. — If  the  whole  operation  be  executed  at 
once,  thefe  errors  may  increafe,  and  produce 
a  furcharge  upon  a  considerable  number  of 

*  If  irredeemable  annuities  due  from  individuals  reft 
upon  lands,  they  form  a  part  of  the  net  produce.  Annui- 
ties payable  at  certain  periods,  ought  to  be  fubjefted  to 
the  tax,  if  the  creditor  foregoes  his  privileges.  Annuities 
redeemable  at  pleafure  ought  to  be  exempted  :  but  as  the 
fall  of  intereft  would  be  flower  than  the  operation  upon  the 
taxes,  annuities  of  this  laft  defcription  might  for  fome  years 
only  be  Subjected  to  a  drawback. 

D  d  citizens 
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citizens  truly  burthenfome.  There  is  no 
danger  of  this  inconvenience  when  the  change 
is  effected  gradually ;  and  even  if  errors  were 
to  be  apprehended,  ,they  might  be  remedied 
by  the  momentary  facrifice  of  a  part  of  the 
value  of  the  tax  j  a  facrifice  that  would  be 
impoflible,  if  it  operated  at  once  upon  the 
whole  of  the  taxes. — If  this  fucceffive  tranf- 
formation  of  all  taxes  into  one  territorial  tax 
be  attended  with  difficulties,  it  is  alfo  the 
only  reform  that  can  be  productive  of  lafting 
benefit. 

With  the  exception  of  fome  particular 
grievances,  and  fome  abufes  in  detail,  which 
might  be  remedied,  the  general  idea  of  giv- 
ing to  indirect  taxes  more  uniformity  and 
fimplicity  than  they  commonly  pofTefs,  can 
only  prefent  itfelf  to  men  of  little  informa- 
tion. They  are  not  fenfible  that  this  fimpli- 
city, by  the  charms  of  which  they  are  feduced, 
would  foon  be  depraved  by  a  multitude  of 
little  unforefeen  obftacles ;  which  would  fpring 
from  the  very  nature  of  thefe  taxes,  or  which 
a  fife  a!  fpirit  would  have  the  ingenuity  to  in- 
troduce. They  are  not  confeious  that  the 
cultivation,  induftry,  and  commerce  of  every 
province,  take  a  turn  from  the  nature  of  the 
contributions  which  they  pay  -,  fo  that  the  in- 
creafe  of  an  indirect  tax,  intended  to  eftablifh 
an  uniformity  between  two  contiguous  pro- 
vinces, may  ruin  that  which  laft  experiences 
it,  without  its  being  poflible  for  an  equal  di- 
minution in  any  other  tax  to  reftore  it  to  its 
juft  fituation. 
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It  is  doubtlefs  necelTary  that  the  plan  of 
this  reform  fhould  be  the  fole  work  of  the 
minifuer,  and  that  all  its  details  fhould  be  di- 
rected by  the  fame  fpirit,  with  the  fame  views, 
and  by  an  uniform  method.  But  the  forma- 
tion of  the  regifter,  and  the  affeffment  of  the 
tax  upon  the  provinces,  cantons,  and  com- 
munities, and  even  upon  individuals,  require 
a  minute  attention,  that  can  only  be  executed 
under  the  infpection  of  municipal  affemblies  j 
in  which  each  individual,  community,  and, 
canton,  would  feel  itfelf  interefted  in  being 
juft  to  others,  and  might  give  their  proceed- 
ings that  notoriety,  without  which  no  good 
is  to  be  expected. — This  revolution  in  the 
form  of  the  taxes  would  likewife  produce  a 
change  more  or  lefs  gradual  in  cultivation, 
induftry,  and  commerce;  and  in  confequence 
of  this  revolution  (the  effects  of  which  cannot 
be  accurately  forefeen)  the  proportion  of  the 
net  produce  of  different  lands  would  be  al- 
tered, fo  as  to  require  fucceffive  alterations  in 
the  affeflments.  Thus,  even  if  we  fuppofe 
that  by  a  kind  of  miracle  a  minifter  and  his 
agents  mould  fo  far  fucceed  as  to  execute  the 
firft  operation,  to  complete  the  work  the  mi- 
racle muft  be  repeated. 

N.  B.  The  following  is  the  note  referred  to  in  p.  399' 
efthis  article,  viz. 

A  regular  analyfis  of  the  operation  (for  converting 
indirect  into  direct  taxes)  may  ferve  to  render  it  better 
comprehended  j  and  it  is  inferted  with  the  lefs  fcruple3 
as  the  common  elements  only  are  required  for  under? 
ilanding  it, 

D  d  2  i°.  Ls£ 
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i°.  Let  a\  a'\  a"  ....  a"\  exprefs  the  values  re- 
fpe&ively  of  a  quantity  taken  as  unity  of  the  actual  net 
produce  of  each  different  fpecies  of  lands. 

2°.  Let  b'9  b'\  b"' .  ....  b'"n  exprefs  the  amounts 
refpe£tively  of  the  territorial  impoft  put  upon  thefe  fe- 
veral  properties  */,  a'\  of" a'"n. 

3°.  Let  I  exprefs  the  total  mafs  of  impoft  to  be 
aflefled  ;  which  is,  in  other  words,  the  indirect  added 
to  the  direct  impoft  (of  which  the  latter  is  reprefented 
by  b\  V\  b'" *"'«.) 

4°.  Let  V  exprefs  the  direct  part  of  the  total  mafs 
of  impoft,  which  is  payed  by  the  properties  a\  a", 
aff/  .  ....  a'"*  ;  and  let  V' reprefent  the  indirect  part 
paid  by  the  fame  properties,  but  in  this  fenfe  only,  that 
if  this  part  had  no  exiftence,  the  value  of  thefe  proper- 
ties would  rife.  Laftly,  let  i\  i'\  i'" i'"»  ex- 
prefs the  portions  of  the  latter  branch  of  the  general 
mafs  of  impofts  correfponding  refpe&ively  to  a\  a'\ 
a'"  .  ..  ..  a^J  — We  have  then  I  =  *'  +  !"• 

5°.  Let/a  exprefs  all  the  values  of  a,  its  own  va- 
lue beiag  found  by  multiplying  it  by  the  number  of  the 
portions  of  that  fpecies  of  lands,  fubjecT:  to  the  dire£t 
and  indirect  tax  (of  which  the  figns  are  b  and  /).  And 
let  a  fimilar  form  of  expreflion  be  ufed  refpe<5tively  for 
the  fums  of  the  other  feveral  values  above-mentioned. 

Let  us  now  proceed  fuccefllvely  to  the  confideration 
of  the  three  methods  of  changing  the  indirect  into  the 
dired  impoft,  above  ftated. 

Fir/?  Hypothefis.  The  whole  indirect  tax  is.fuppofed 
changed  into  a  direct  tax  by  a  fingle  ftroke. — To  un,- 
derftand  this,  fuppofe  all  impofts  whatever  for  a  mo- 
ment fupprefled,  when  the  property  a'  will  become 
a'  +  1/+  z",  and  a  like  change  will  take  place  in  a", 
&c.  Now  the  whole  impoft  being  I,  and  the  new 
value  of  all  the  properties  being  f  a  +  b  4  L  then 

I 
,.        ,      .x  fa'+y+i')  will  reprefent  what  the  pro- 
f  a  4  b  +  /  r 

perty  a'  ought  to  pay.  rr 
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If  the  property  af  is  farmed,  it  is  clear  that  the  a- 
mount  of  i'  is  precifely  what  the  farmer  would  give 
additional,  if  there  was  no  indirect  tax :  Therefore 
upon  the  fuppreffion  of  the  indirect  tax,  it  is  what  the 
farmer  ought  to  pay.— The  proprietor  of  a\  on  the 

other  hand,  will  have  to  pay  as  follows  ;     ■  ~  (af 

fa  +  b+i 

+  fc/+*)-w//5  and  alfo,  in  addition  to  this,  ■ — . 

fa+b+z 

{a>  +  b'+i)--bf—if. 

If  the  land  is  let  to  farmers  who  are  furnifhed  by 
the  landlord  with  flock,  and  who  divide  with  him 
its  produce  (i.  e.  to  metayers)  the  part  i'  muft  be  di- 
vided between  the  two. — In  this  and  other  fimilar 
cafes,  let  f;  reprefent  the  increafed  value  of  the  land 
to  the  proprietor,  by  the  fuppreffion  of  the  direct  im- 
port, and  g'  what  the  farmer  would  give  additional  on 
his  fide  in  fuch  cafe  j  when  we  fhall  have  i'—f'+g'. 

In  this  fituation  the  proprietor  ought  to  pay  - .- 

f  a+b  +  i 

(a  +bf  +  i')  — g'  \  and  the  farmer  ought  to  pay^'. 

The  farmer,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  fimilarly  cnv 

cumftanced  in  both  cafes :  if  he  gains  i'  by  the  fupr 

preffion  of  the  indirect  tax,  he  pays  zvto  the  direct  one; 

and  if  he  gains  g\  he  pays  g' , — As  to  the  mafs  of 

proprietors,  their  payments  in  each  cafe  are  alfo  equal ; 

or,  which  comes  to  the  fame,  what  they  retain  for 

themfelves  in  each  cafe  is  equal.  In  effect,  they  always 

poKdTed  f  a  +  b —  Fj  and  they  poffefs  upon  the  change 

fa+h+i X  Ja  +  b  +  t  =  /a  +  b  +  i  —  I-, 

/a+b+i 
which  may  be  refolved  into  the  firffc  expreffion,  for 
fmce  ft  —  V  and  I  =  F  +  I",  we  have  J  a  +  b  +  i 
—  I  =±  J  a  +  b  — F. — If  the  condition  of  any  proprie-  . 
tor  mould  alter,  it  can  only  be  from  his  not  having 
formerly  paid  taxes  in  a  due  proportion  to  his  net  pro- 
duce ;  which  would  then  be  a  change  conformable  to 
juftice. 

D  d  3     •  The 
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The  farmer  will  be  fubftantially  injured,  if  during 
the  time  of  his  leafe,  an  indirect  tax  fhouid  be  laid  ;  as 
a  part  of  it  would  reft  with  himfelf. — He  would  alfo 
fufFer,  if  the  quantities  *v,  i\  &c.  or  g/,  g//  were  fixed 
too  high ;  and  this  muft  be  well  guarded  againft.  But 
in  doing  this,  the  proprietor  would  necefiarily  be  ex- 
pofed,  during  the  period  of  the  leafe,  to  have  more  ex- 
acted from  him  than  he  ought  to  pay ;  which  is  a  fun- 
damental reafon  for  not  making  the  revolution  at  once. 
— A  farther  reafon  for  fixing  i'  and  gf  very  low,  and 
eonfequently  for  accomplifhing  the  work  by  degrees, 
in  order  that  the  lofs  of  the  proprietor  may  be  more 
infenfible,  is  this;  all  the  profits  of  commerce,  the 
rate  of  incomes  and  wages,  and  the  intereft  of  money, 
naturally  lowering  more  ilowly  upon  the  fuppreflion  of, 
the  indirect  impoft  than  equity  requires,  the  proprie- 
tor and  farmer  cannot  obtain  in  the  firft  years  all  the 
compenfation  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Second  Hypothecs.  Suppofe  (which  is  another  mode 
alluded  to)  that  only  a  part  of  the  indirect  impoft 
I  is  changed  into  direct  impoft,  and  that  this  part  is 
proportionally  afTefled  on  the  net  income  of  the  pro- 
perties already  directly  taxed  :  Then  putting 

X'  for  the  part  of  the  tax    requiring  reform,  that 

falls  upon  the  proprietors  ; 
kWyhz,  for  the -portions  of  the  preceding  (X/) 

paid  by  the  properties  a\  a'?  &c. 
X/V  for  the  part  of  the  fame  impoft  [to  be  reformed] 

which  is  paid  by  the  net  produce,  in  this  vieWj 

that  its  exiftence  diminishes  fo  much  the  net 

produce  ; 
b'i  h\  &c.  for  the  parts  of  X/7  correfponding  to  «', 

«7/,  &c.  ; 
/,  /",  &c.  for  the  parts  of  F,  h'\  &c.  which  may 

be  charged  to  the  landlord  ;  and 
m-i  rri'-,  &c.  for  the  part  of  the  fame  which  may  be 

charged  to  the  farmer  ; 
We  fhall  have  the  net  produces  a\  a'\  he.  refpedtively 
r.prelied  by  a'  +  h'?  and  «"+&",■  &c.     Therefore  the 

proprietof 
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proprietor  of  af  ought  to  pay  -- •    (a/  +  h/)  —  ml, 

J  a+  b 
and  the  farmer  of  it  ought  to  pay  nf. 

This  being  premifed,  it  is  clear  that  the  value  of  rf 

X 

will  be  brought  to  d +W (af+b!),  provid- 

Ja  +  h 
cd  it  paid  no  other  indirect:  tax.  But  it  does  pay  more 
indirect  import,  namely,  the  equivalent  of  F  — fb  — 
X' :  and  as  it  may  be  fuppofed  proportional  to  the  net 
produce  (for  we  cannot  make  any  other  fuppofition, 
the  differences  in  this  proportion  being  arbitrary,  and 
depending  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  revenue  is 

X 

employed)  we  have  af  z=.  («'+// —  \V-f-//j) 

y—fb  —  X'      ...        ..  •■>     ";;. 

J :  which  quantity  (as  will  appear)  is 

fa+b — X 

not  necefTarily  equal  to  (a'+l/+i/)  (1—   —  , ^ 

fa  +  b  +  ij> 

which  it  ought  to  be ;  nor  yet  to  «'  X  - — =^-~,  which 

.  fa. 

was  the  amount  exifting  before  the  change.     It  might 

even  happen  that  the  new  amount  mould  go  beyond 

that  of  the  laft  expreffion,  and  thus  the  operation  for  a 

moment  might  increafe  inftead  of  diminifh  th«  difpro- 

portion. — Neverthelefs,  it  is  better  even  to  follow  this 

method,  which  produces. a  tranfient  evil,  than  fuffer 

the  indirect  import  to  fubfift. 

Third  Hypotbejis,  The  fame  denominations  being 
kept  as  in  the  fecond  hypothecs, .  let  us  only  fuppofe 
that  the  properties  a\  a"^  &c.  pay  the  tax  x\  j/',  &c. 
refpeclively  deftined  to  replace  the  tax  X7  +//  from 
which  they  are  relieved,  (which  is  another  of  the  me- 
thods alluded  to).    We  have  here/*  — ;  X'  +  fJ. 

This  premifed,  the  proprietor  of  a\  paying  x'  and 

gaining  /',  and  being  moreover  fubjecl:  to  the  import 

V  —  X'—fb,  will  find  himfelf  (by  putting  —  X'' 

D  d  4  for 
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for  ~f~l — f  x)  pofTefTed  of  no  more  than  {a*  +V  —  x') 

(i '     \      This  value   is  the  fame  as 

fa  —  X'/ 

I  N 

(ar  +  b"  +  i')  (i  —  =:>  ;  whence  we  ob- 

Ja+b-i-zJ 

I 


fa  +  b+i 
tain  x/  =  a'  +  /'  -r  (a '  +  £'  +  «')  "         j/ X'  —  fb 

/.*  — X' 

and  the  fame  for  every  other  #. 

There  are  now  three  cafes  in  view.  i°.  Each  » 
may  be  pofitive  ;  in  which  cafe  this  operation  will 
fucceed  in  re-eftabliming  .a  due  proportion  of  tax. 
1°.  They  may  be  partly  pofitive  and  partly  negative  ; 
but  ftill  by  diminifhing  for  each  negative  #,  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  value  of  the  direct  import  b  already 
levied,  the  original  proportion  will  here  alfo  be  re-efta- 
blifhed.  30.  They  may  be  in  part  pofitive  and  in  part 
negative  ;  and  whether  the  values  of  b  are  infufficient, 
or  not  to  be  changed  for  other  reafons,  it  becomes  ne- 
ceflary  to  diftribute  the  fum  to  be  paid  among  the 
others  ;  but  then  the  fum  of  the  pofitive  x's  being 
greater  thany  /  -f  X',  it  is  neceflary  to  diminifh  every 
x  in  the  proportion  of  thefe  two  fums. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  how  in  fubftituting  new  values,  we 
may  repeat  the  fame  operation  for  every  fucceffive 
converfion  of  indirect  into  direct  imports. 

Tliefe  formulas  will  have  another  ufe.  •  Suppofe,  for 
example,  that  it  is  wifhed  to  commence  the  operation, 
and  that  the  quantities  are  afcertained  to  which  they 
fhall  apply ;  though  only  an  approximation  of  the  values 
Can  be  obtained,  yet  it  niay  be  found  within  what 
bounds  the  error  fhall  fall.  This  being  fettled,  the 
bounds  of  the  error  in  the  value  of  each  x  may  be 
known  ;  and  confequently  whether  the  error  is  con- 
siderable enough  to  do  any  fenfible  harm.— This  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  may,ferve  as  a  guide  to  the  means  of  diftributing 
the  operation  into  more  or  fewer  partial  operations,  in 
order  to  make  the  wrong  infenfible  to  every  one. 

Having  hitherto  fuppofed  the  whole  indirect  impoft, 
when  converted,  to  be  aflefled  upon  the  land,  it  is  pro- 
per to  mention  that  there  are  reftrictions  to  this  rule, 
(of  which  we  have  before  fpoken.)  i°.  In  the  cafe  of 
a  perpetual  annuity  due  by  the  ftate,  it  is  clear  that  in 
abol idling  the  indirect  impoft,  the,  annuity  acquires  fo 
much  new  value.  The  fum  of  thefe  and  of  the  landed 
properties  being  compared,  and  the  amount  found  and 
proportioned  that  is  to  be  paid  by  the  ponefTors  of  the 
annuities,  the  calculation  for  lands  mould  only  re- 
gard the  remainder.  Penfions,  and  other  fixed  in- 
comes, come  within  the  fame  rule. — 20.  As  to  rights 
and  privileges  (which  fall  ultimately  upon  landed  pro- 
perties) each  of  them  make  a  part  of  landed  property, 
and  when  deducted  from  it  (that  the  value  of  both 
may  be  known)  the  former  muft  be  fubjected  to  the 
new  taxes  precifely  as  the  properties  themfelves,  of 
which  they  repreferit  certain  portions. — 30.  If  there 
exifl  irredeemable  annual  demands  upon  individuals, 
and  the  total  amount  of  them  is  unknown,  the  means 
of  eftimating  them  become  more  arbitrary  :  yet  there 
will  be  little  deviation  from  the  truth,  in  allowing  a 
fum  to  be  retrenched  from  each,  proportioned  to 
X'  t>—  >fT       _L     " 

or  ---  =~.     The  fame  thing  would 


fa+b+i  fa+b+i 

happen  if  it  was  judged  agreeable  to  juftice  to  fubjecr. 
to  the  fame  deduction,  during  a  certain  jpace  of  time, 
rents  payable  at  the  will  of  the  debtor. 

This  analytic  table  appeared  proper  to  remove  ob- 
jections founded  on  the  pretended  impoHIbility  of  this 
converfion  ;  other  objections  having  been  removed 
by  a  number  of  good  works  *. 

^  *  This  article,  which  feems  attended  with  fome  obfcuri- 
ties,  is  to  be  found  at  p.  156— 170  of  the  original.  Its 
place  in  the  preceding  tranflation  is  to  be  feen  in  Chapter 
VI.  * 

A  R  T ICLE 
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ARTICLE      III. 


R.  Price  having  ufed  an  expreffion,  in  one 
of  his  publications,  which  gave  uneafinefs 
to  M.  Turgot,  received  the  thanks  of  M. 
Turgot  for  retracting  it.  The  expreffion  is 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  work,  p.  243. — 
At  once  to  do  juftice  to  both  of  the  eminent 
men  concerned,  it  is  proper  to  prefent  the 
reader  with  Dr.  Price's  comment,  when  he 
made  public  M.  Turgot's  communication 
on  the  fubjecl.  It  forms  a  note  to  it,  and  is 
as  follows  : 

c  What  is  faid  here  (J.  e.  Dr.  Price  means 
f  by  M.  Turgot)  refers  to  the  following  ac- 
«  count  of  M.  Turgot's  adminiftration  in  the 
'  Jecond  tract  [I  publifhed]  on  Civil  Liberty 
«  and  the  War   with  America,    p.    150,   &c. 

viz.— <<  A  new  reign  produced  a  new  mi- 

*£  nifter  of  finance  in  France,  whofe  name 
"  will  be  refpecled  by  pofterity  for  a  fet  of 
«c  meafures  as  new  to  the  political  world,  as 
"  any  late  difcoveries  in  the  fyftem  of  nature 
tf  have  been  to  the  philofophical  world  -, — 
ic  doubtful  in  their  operation,  as  all  untried 
tf  meafures  muft  be  ;  but  diftinguifhed  by 
(t  their  tendency  to  lay  a  folid  foundation  for 
"  endlefs  peace,  indufbry,  and  a  general  en- 
"  joyment  of  the  gifts  of  nature,  arts,  and 
1  c£  commerce. 
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fS  commerce.  The  edicts  iflued  during  his 
£c  adminiftration  exhibit  indeed  a  phenome- 
(i  non  of  the  mod  extraordinary  kind  :  an 
Sf  abfolute  king  rendering  a  voluntary  ac- 
s<  count  to  his  fubjecls,  and  inciting  his  peo- 
(i  pie  to  think ;  a  right  which  it  has  been  the 
"  bufinefs  of  all  abfolute  princes  and  their 
£c  minifters  to  extinguifh.— It  is  much  to  be 
<c  regretted  that  the  oppofition  he  met  with, 
<c  and  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  fhould  have 
"  deprived  the  world  of  thofe  lights  which 
cc  muft  have  refulted  from  the  example  of 
"  fuch  an  adminiltration/' — ~c  In  this  pafTage 
c  I  had,  in  the  firfl  edition,  mentioned  im- 
c  properly    M.  Turgot's  want  of  addrejs   a- 

*  mong  the  other  caufes  cf  his'  difmiflion 
f  from  power.  This  occalioned  a  letter  from 
f  him,  to  inform  me  of  the  true  reafons  of  his 

*  difmiflion,  and  begun  that  correfpondence 
c  of  which  this  letter  is  a  part,  and  which 
c  continued  to  his  death. — It  may  not  be  im- 

*  proper  to  add  here  (continues  Dr.  Price  in 
c  the  fame  note)  that  his  fucceflbr  was  M. 
c  Necker,  author  of  the  interesting  treatife  on 

*  the  adminiftration  of  the  finances  of  France, 
c  juft  publifhed  ;  and  that  in  the  pafTage  juffc 
c  quoted  the  following  notice  is  taken  of  his 
f  appointment.'  cc  After  a  fhort  interval,  a 
"  nomination  in  fome  refpects  flill  more  ex- 
if  traordinary,  took  place  in  the  court  of 
<c  France.  A  court  which  a  few  years  fince 
"  was  diftinguifhed  by  its  bigotry  and  into- 
f?  lerance^  has  raifed  a  Proteftant,  the  fubjedt 

"  of 
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«  of  a  fmall  but  virtuous  republic,  to  a  de- 
"  cifive  lead  in  the  regulation  of  its  finances. 
"  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  fo  lingular  a 
<f  preference  will  produce  an  equally  fingu- 
"  lar  exertion  of  integrity  and  talents." — 
(See  Dr.  Price's  Obfervations  on  the  Import- 
ance of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
Means  of  making  it  a  Benefit  to  the  World  ; 
to  which  is  added,  a  Letter  to  M.  Turgot,  and 
an  Appendix  containing  a  Tranflation  of  the 
Will  of  M.  Fortune  Ricard.  p.  107,  &c.) 


ARTICLE 


[    V3    ] 


ARTICLE      IV. 

The  following  paragraph  flood  in  the  original 
work  (fee  above,  p.  304J,  but  was  thought 
moft  juitable  to  the  Appendix*  It  belongs  to 
the  M.  of  Condorcet. 

OUPPOSE  i°  a  man  dying  and  leaving  pof- 
*^  terity  ;  feek  the  neareft  degree  in  which 
he  has  defcendants  living ;  and  then  divide 
his  eftate  into  as  many  equal  fhares  as  he  had 
defcendants  in  that  degree  living,  or  who  have 
died  leaving  iffue ;  the  fhares  of  the  latter 
being  divifible  among  their  defcendants  ac- 
cording to  the  fame  rule.  20.  Ifamandie*, 
leaving  an  eftate  which  has  come  to  him  by 
inheritance  f,  fearch  muft  be  made  for  one  to 
polfefs  it  who  in  a  direct  line  is  the  neareft  re- 
lation and  has  iffue ;  if  there  be  a  perfon  of 
fuch  defcription  living,  let  the  eftate  be  his  ; 
if  not,  let  it  be  diftributed  as  if  fuch  party  had 
died  actually  pofTeffed  of  it.  30.  If  a  man  leave 
an  eftate  which  he  had  acquired  himfelf,  or 
perfonal  property,  look  upwards  for  his  rela- 

*  [All  the  cafes  here  given,  except  the  firft,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  relate  to  perfons  dying  without  iffue.— Note  of 
the  Tranflator.] 

t  [A  may  inherit  from  his  deceafed  father  B  ;  and  his 
grandfather  C,  or  elfe  the  iffue  of  C,  or  of  fome  other  of 
A's  anceltors  be  living. — Note  of  the  Tranflator.] 

tions 
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tions  in  the  nearer!  degree  who  are  alive,  or 
have  left  iffue ;  and  let  it  be  divided  among 
all  the  flocks  o£*h at  degree  ;  the  portions  of 
the  defcendants  of  thofe  who  are  dead  being 
diftributed  among  fuch  defcendants,  as  in  the 
firft  cafe.  40.  If  a  man  leaves  an  eftate  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  him  only  collaterally, 
go  back  to  the  former,  pofTeffor,  and  then  dif- 
tribute  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  were 
perfonal  property,  of  which  the  former  pof- 
feffor  had  died  actually  poffefTed, — Thus  we 
fhould  have  juft  laws  of  defcent,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fo  fimple  and  clear,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  them  would  always  be  mere  matter 
of  combination  and  calculation  *. 


*  The  tenor  of  this  laft  fentence  is  fuch,  that  the  trans- 
lator, for  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  reader,  thinks  it  neceffary  to 
infert  the  original  note  of  the  author,  which  is  as  follows : 

Suppofons  i°.  Un  homme  laiflant  de  la  pofterite,  on 
cherchera  d'abord  a  quel  degre  il  a  des  defcendans  encore 
vivans  ;  on  partagera  le  bien  en  autant  de  parts  egales 
qu'il  a  eu  de  defcendans  de  ce  degre  vivans  ou  ayant 
laifle  pofterite,  &  la  part  de  ceux  qui  ont  laifle  pofte- 
rite fera  diftribuee  de  la  meme  maniere  a  leurs  defcen- 
dans. 20.  Un  homme  laifle  un  bien  dont  il  a  lui  meme 
herite  :  on  cherchera  le  poflefleur  en  ligne  dire&e  le  plus 
prochain  qui  laifle  une  defcendance ;  s'il  vit,  le  bien  lui 
appartiendra  ;  fi  non,  il  fera  diftribue  comme  s'il  etoit  au 
meme  moment  vacant  par  fa  mort.  30.  Un  homme  laifle 
un  bien  acquis,  ou  des  effets  mobiliaires ;  on  remontera  au 
degre  direct  le  plus  proche  dont  il  refte  des  perfonnes  vi- 
vantes  ou  des  defcendans  ;  on  partagera  alors  egalement 
le  bien  entre  toutes  les  tiges  de  ce  degre,  &  la  portion' de 
ceux  qui  n'exiftent  plus  fera  partagee  entre  leurs  defcen- 
dans comme  dans  Particle  premier.     40.  Un  homme  laifle- 

t-U 
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t-il  un  bien  qui  n'a  ete  tranfmis  qu'en  Hgne  collaterale, 
on.  commencera  par  remonter  au  premier  poffefleur,  &  on 
le  diftribuera  qomme  un  bien  meuble  que  le  poffeffeur  au- 
roit  laiffe  vacant  au  moment  meme.  Par  ce  moyen  on. 
auroit  des  loix  juftes  &  tellement  fimples  &  claires,  que 
l'application  ne  feroit  jamais  qu'une  operation  de  com- 
binaifons  &  de  calcul.— — Voyez,  Vie  de  M.  Turgot, 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE      V. 


*TT*HE  advertifemeni  to  the  French  edition  of 
■*■  the  preceding  work,  fpeaks  of  another, 
entitled—"  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works 
*'  of  M.  Turgot,  Minifter  of  State,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1782;  whofe  editor  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  occafion  of  their  pub- 
lication. 

f  Thefe  Memoirs  were  prepared  to  ferve  as 

*  materials  to  the  Historical  Eulogy  of  M. 

*  Turgot,  which  M.  du  Puy  pronounced  be- 
c  fore  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles 
c  Lettres.     Oratorical  forms,  and  the  limits 

*  fixed  to  fuch  difcourfes,  forced  this  valuable 
'  academician  to  pafs  over  in  entire  filence 

*  a  great  part  of  the  fads  necefTary  for  illuf- 
c  trating  it.  Many  of  thefe  being  highly  in- 
'  terefting,  it  was  thought  a  duty  to  preferve 
c  what  was  thus  collected  and  arranged,  by 
«  committing  it  to  the  prefs.' 

The  Memoirs  in  queftion  have  great  merit ; 
and  are  attributed  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  to  the 
Chevalier  Du  Pont,  who  is  particularly  known 
through  Europe,  as  the  refpec~bable  editor  of  the 
"  Epbemerides  du  Citoyen"  and  who  on  every 
account  is  held  in  high  efteem  in  France. — 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  the  life  and  ad- 
miniftration  of  a  perfonage  fo  remarkable  as 
M.  Turgot,  ibould  excite   the   attention  of 

two 
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two  fuch  confiderable  perfons,  as  the  eminent 
writers  who  have  undertaken  to  record  them. 
But,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  Memoirs  de- 
ferve  every  pofiible  attention  from  all  who 
wifh  to  be  acquainted  with  certain  particulars 
reflecting  France  and  M.  Turgot  3  they  are 
lefs  adapted  for  the  Englifh  nation,  than  the 
work  of  the  Marquis  of  Condorcet,  which 
contains  details  of  principles ,  rather  than  of 
facts. 

The  following  fummary  of  M.  Turgot's 
adminiftration  is  extracted  from  the  Memoirs 
alluded  to,  p.  238,  &c. 

c  The  finances  of  a  great  nation  were  given 
c  to  the  charge  of  one  man.  He  fupprefTed 
f  23  kinds  of  duties  or  impofitions  on  necef- 
c  fary  occupations,  ufeful  contracts,  or  rrie- 
c  rited  compenfations.  He  alfo  abolifhed. 
c  the  corvee  for  the  highways  ;  faving  to  the 

<  nation  labour  and  lofTes  valued  at  more  than 
c  40  millions  (of  livres)  by  a  charge  only  of 
c  1  o  millions  -,  and  thus  procured  to  the  people 
€  a  greater  relief  than  by  fupprefiing  one  of 

<  the  Vingtiemes.  He  fet  afide  another  kind 
«  of  corvee,  which  refpected  the  carriage  of 
c  military  (lores  and  baggage.  He  abated 
c  rigours  in  the  adminiftration  of  indirect 
c  impofitions,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  con- 
c  tributors,  the  kins:,  and  even  of  the  finan- 
c  ciers.  Hefoftened  the  mode  of  collecting 
f  the  territorial  impoft,  by  making  one  indi- 
c  vidual  ceafe  to  be  anfwerable  for  another, 

<  and  as  much  as  poffible  checking  thelitigi- 

E  s  <  oufnefs 
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oufnefs  of  the  receivers.  He  ftopped  the 
pragrefs  of  a  terrible  plague  among  cattle. 
He  fuppreffed  a  fedition  conducted  with  art. 
He  provided  for  the  equal  diftribution  of 
fubfiftence.  He  gave  the  utmoft  encou- 
ragement to  the  commerce  and  cultivation 
of  the  three  chief  productions  of  the  coun- 
try ;  wheat,  cattle,  and  the  vine.  But  he 
was  not  for  this  reafon  to  be  held  as  only 
occupied  in  favouring  the  landed  property, 
(which  falfe  philofophers  afTert,  who  think 
its  interefts  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  people)  : 
He  gave  to  the  people  a  freedom  in  their 
exchange*  and  over  their  labour,  without 
permitting  them  to  fuffer  exactions  for  it. 
He  reformed  a  multitude  of  abufes,  of  which 
fome  yielded  a  profit  to  his  particular  port. 
He  abolilhed,  as  much  as  lay  in  him,  the 
faie  of  offices.  He  made  a  great  number  of 
ufeful  eftablifhments.  He  refufed  and  op- 
pofed  bad  ones.  He  fuccoured  the  poorer 
fervants  of  the  Hate,  by  paying  their  pen- 
fions,  which  were  four  years  in  arrear.  He 
paid  off  capitals,  of  which  the  annual  charge 
was  too  confiderable  and  difproportionate. 
He  fupplied  the  expences  of  a  coronation, 
of  the  marriage  of  a  princefs,  and  of  the 
birth  Of  a  prince.  He  repaired  one  actual 
bankruptcy  ;  and  prevented  another.  He 
facilitated  payments  even  as  far  as  India. 
He  fettled  a  part  of  the  colony  debts,  and 
put  the  reft  in  order.  He  found  the  public 
borrowing  at  5! 'per  cent,  and  reduced  the 

*  rate 
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rate  to  4.  He  burtfoened  the  treafury  with 
an  anticipation  of  only  10  millions  of  livresj 
while  he  paid  off  24  millions  of  debt  due, 
50  of  that  funded,  and  28  of  monies  anti- 
cipated ;  leaving  the  public  engagements 
leffened  84  millions.  He  found  the  reve- 
nue 19  millions  deficient,  and  he  left  a 
furplus  of  3I  millions.  He  did  this  in 
twenty  months,  during  thirteen  of  which 
only  he  was  capable  of  bulinefs.  His  ad- 
miniflration  prepared  the  means  by  which 
three  years  war  expences  were  fupported. 
His  genius  ferved  the  ftate  long  after  his 
retreat. — This  is  but  a  part  of  what  he  did 
for  France,  who  was  yet  unmindful  of  him; 
and  it  is  little  compared  with  what  he  would 
have  done.' 


FINIS, 


leaned  &~Qile&-  - 


